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THE CLERGY AND THE EDUCATION ACT 


THE Education Bill of 1902 has contained many surprises, but the 
greatest of them has been reserved for the clergy of the Church of 
England. With few exceptions they saw nothing in the Bill but an 
end to a financial burden. Their schools were to be maintained out 
of the rates, and if the obligation to keep the buildings in repair 
caused some of them a passing anxiety it was slight in comparison 
with the relief afforded in other directions. That the Bill would make 
a radical change in their own relation to their schools never occurred 
to them. Nor, indeed, did it occur to their opponents. A measure 
which embodies the greatest ecclesiastical revolution that the Church 
of England has seen since the Reformation is still regarded by 
Nonconformists as a formal confirmation of the clergy in all their 
traditional privileges. A measure which makes the vicar of each 
parish in which there is a Church school the removable deputy of 
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a lay committee is still commonly described as a fresh riveting of 
sacerdotal chains. The clergy may be pardoned for not being wise 
before the fact when as yet their adversaries have not become wise 
after it. 

The explanation of this inability to realise what the Bill would 
do must be sought in a remote past. Before the Act of 1870 the 
elementary education of the country was practically in the hands of 
the clergy. They had taken it up when there was no one else to do 
it. For a generation indeed the State had contributed largely to 
the support and to a less extent to the building of voluntary schools. 
But the initiative in the vast majority of cases had lain with the 
clergy. As the Government grants were increased to meet new and 
larger conceptions of the meaning of education the burdens thrown 
on the clergy grew in at least an equal degree. Nominally, indeed, 
they were borne by the body of subscribers to the schools. But these 
subscribers had to be obtained by the importunity, stimulated by 
the example, and not infrequently replaced by the self-sacrifice of 
the clergy. It was only natural, therefore, that in the clerical scheme 
-of the universe the parish school should hold a place only second to 
that of the parish church. Indeed, as the parish school had often 
to be kept going out of the vicar’s own pocket, while the parish 
church kept itself, there was some excuse for his thinking it the 
more important of the two. The Act of 1870 altered all this. The 
elementary education of the country became the concern of the 
State. The clergy were no longer the sole providers of schools. They 
had indeed provided those which the State found in existence and 
they were encouraged to provide more. But their default no longer 
left their parishes school-less; it only ensured the setting up of a 
State school. As we look back thirty years it seems strange that 
the significance of this change was not better understood. In giving 
voluntary schools a formidable rival in the shape of Board schools 
the Act took away one of the most effective inducements to the con- 
tinuance of voluntary subscriptions. This was the origin of the 
‘intolerable strain’ of which so much has been heard, and of the 
desire of the clergy to gain access to the inexhaustible fund out of 
which the Board schools were able to make good their deficiencies. 

For a long time, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury told us not 
long ago, this desire was kept in check by the fear that aid from the 
rates meant control by the ratepayers. In an evil hour some 
ingenious person bethought him of the plan which has been adopted 
in the new Act, Representation the ratepayers must have, but so 
Yong as a perpetual majority was assured to the denominational 
managers no great harm need come of this. The representative 
managers would grow weary of being perpetually outvoted, and in 
time they would cease to attend. But the contribution from the 
rates would survive their departure and place the Church schools on 
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the secure financial level enjoyed by the Board schools. How far 
this expectation would have been borne out by the event we shall 
never know, because the introduction of the Kenyon-Slaney clause 
has imported into the Bill a new and graver mischief than any 
necessarily associated with rate aid. But even without this addition 
the new Education Act would in the end have been fatal to the 
value if not to the existence of Church schools. If, indeed, the Act 
had in express words given the clergy the control of the religious 
teaching and the managers the control of the secular education— 
which was what in the first instance was supposed to be intended— 
the best of the Church schools would not have been injured. 
There would often have been friction, there would sometimes have 
been ill-will, but in the end the parson, if he were a resolute man, 
would have got his way. But he would have got it at the cost of a 
severe struggle, and how many of the clergy would have had the 
strength of purpose to carry on such a struggle? The object of the 
representative managers would have been to water down the religious 
teaching so as to make it suitable for all the children attending the 
school. This wish would certainly have been shared by some, very 
often by all, the denominational managers, and thus a united board 
would have been able to represent to the clergyman that he was 
imperilling the peace of the parish, and perhaps depriving Noncon- 
formist children of the benefit of the religious lesson, for the sake of 
teaching the Church children dogmas which might equally well be 
imparted to them when they had left school and were preparing for 
confirmation. So put, the appeal would, I believe, have made a very 
strong impression on large’ numbers of the clergy, and in this way 
the religious teaching in Church schools would gradually have been 
assimilated to that of a good Board school. The clergy, however, 
as a body either refused to admit the existence of any such danger, 
or accepted it as at all events a less evil than the sale of their schools 
to the State. 

They forgot when they did so that the exclusive attention paid 
to voluntary schools had by this time become positively detrimental 
to the object for which those schools had been founded. That 
object was the religious education of the people. In the first 
instance, indeed, the Church had given secular instruction as well, 
but this was only because at that time there was no one else to do it. 
Down to 1870 all went smoothly. When pretty well every school 
was a Church school, there was no need to inquire whether religious 
teaching and secular teaching were separable or inseparable, After 
1870, however, the face of things was altered. In spite of all the 
efforts of the supporters of voluntary schools, the Board schools first 
overtook and then passed them. Wherever a Church school was 
given up, a School Board got possession of it. Wherever a new 
parish was formed, the chances were that to provide school as well 
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as church was more than the parishioners could compass, and the work 
was left to a School Board. Every year, therefore, the number of 
children who ought to have been in Church schools grew larger and 
the impossibility of ever bringing them into Church schools plainer. 
The utmost that was to be hoped from rate aid was the continuance 
of existing Church schools, yet every year the existing Church 
schools became more inadequate to the work they were designed 
to do. The children belonging to the Church of England had in- 
sensibly distributed themselves into a declining minority which still 
attended Church schools, and a growing majority which attended 
Board schools. Hereafter I believe the clergy will look back with 
wonder at the indifference with which they had come to regard this 
latter class. It was simply an accident that the children included 
in it were not in a Church school, and that accident did not lessen in 
the least degree the responsibility of the clergy in regard to them. 
But it was a responsibility which the law forbade them to discharge 
in the most natural and convenient way. They could not follow the 
children into the Board schools and teach them their religion in the 
hour set apart for the religious lesson. 

It is fair to say that some time before the introduction of the 
present Act the bishops had made an effort to get the right of 
entry secured by law. In certain resolutions adopted by the joint 
committee of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, there is one 
asking that facilities may be granted to the clergy to give religious 
instruction to any of the children in Board schools whose parents 
may wish them to receive it, and offering similar opportunities for 
the entry of Nonconformist teachers into Church schools. The 
value attached to this proposal by its authors may be judged from 
the fact that it was not pressed upon the Government in the course 
of the negotiations which we must suppose to have been going on 
while the Bill was on the stocks. There must have been a time 
when the bishops were consulted or sounded as to the terms which 
would satisfy the Church, and, if the spiritual welfare of the vast 
army of children in Board schools had been very much in their 
thoughts, it is inconceivable that the Bill when it came should have 
contained no provision for their instruction. It has even been said— 
I do not know with what amount of truth—that there was a time 
when the Government were not indisposed to give the right of entry 
a prominent place in their measure and only abandoned the idea 
in deference to episcopal opposition. Anyhow the Church, so far 
as her mind could be gathered from the bishops, the Convocations, 
and the Diocesan Conferences, was willing to let those of her children 
who were in Board schools go untaught, provided that she was 
allowed to throw the maintenance of her own schools on the rates. 
It was certain that the denominational right of entry to all schools 
could not be carried through Parliament unless the Church was 
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prepared to give the representatives of the ratepayers a majority 
of places on the boards of management, and rather than make this 
concession she left the children in Board schools to the chances of 
the Cowper-Temple clause. 

Two reasons—two presentable reasons, that is to say—may be 
assigned for this choice. A theory had been set up—having no 
known origin and applied to no other system of education—that 
religious and secular instruction must be given by the same teacher. 
No doubt this combination of functions had its advantages. It set 
the clergy free for other work, and it secured some knowledge of 
the art of teaching in the teacher. It is to be feared that by the 
side of the schoolmaster the vicar of the parish often showed to 


disadvantage. He had never learnt how to give a lesson, and he, and © 


the children, soon discovered that to do so is seldom a matter of 
intuition. On the other hand, the effective teaching of religion 
demands something more than mere technical aptitude and the 
power of keeping order in a class. It requires a strong sense of 
the importance of the work the teacher has taken upon himself and 
of the part that religion plays in the formation of character. In 
theory the schoolmaster in a Church school had been chosen for his 
religious quite as much as for his secular qualifications, But the 
secular qualifications were far more easily tested and the absence of 
them entailed the loss of the Government grant. In many cases, 
therefore, the fact that a teacher had been a student at a Church 
Training College was held sufficient as a religious test, and it is 
difficult to say what other could have been suggested for general 
adoption. But when two years’ residence at a Church Training 
College became a regular mode of entry into the teaching profession 
it necessarily ceased to have any religious significance. I once 
asked the Principal of a great training college what the religious 
standard among the students was. ‘ Very much,’ he said, ‘ what it 
is among the young men from whom they are taken.’ With most of 
them the professional side of their work was more absorbing than the 
religious side. They got upa certain minimum of religious know- 
ledge, but there their interest in the subject ended. It is evident 
that teachers of this quality were not likely to do much towards the 
creation of that special atmosphere which is often described as the 
glory of a Church school. That the existence of such an atmosphere 
is a very great advantage from the point of view of religion, I should 
be the last todeny. ButI contend first that it is not created by the 
mere fact that the teachers come from St. Mark’s or Whitelands, and 
next that where it exists it must necessarily constitute a very serious 
grievance to Nonconformists. It is an awkward fact that in some 
8,000 parishes there is only one school and that a Church school. In 
the great majority of cases Nonconformist parents have not, so far as 
appears, objected to this. The religious character of the school has 
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not been marked enough to exercise any real influence on their 
children. If any appreciable number of these schools were what a 
Church school ought to be—if, that is, the purpose of all concerned in 
them were to present the Church in the most favourable light possi- 
ble, and if that purpose were carried out with the deliberate enthu- 
siasm which befits men to whom religion is the great end of life— 
what might not be the effect on Nonconformist children? Prosely- 
tism in the strict sense of the word there would be none. Men who 
value their own creeds are not the men to treat lightly the creeds of 
others. But it is a commonplace that the surest of all methods of 
conversion is to make a religion attractive, to create in those who are 
outside the desire to be like those whom it animates. If every 
Church school in England were what a very few are, Nonconformist 
parents would have real cause for alarm. As it is, they have next to 
none, but that is because such Church schools as I have described are 
only to be found here and there. The atmosphere argument either 
proves nothing or proves a great deal too much. Either the atmo- 
sphere is not to be found, or it is an atmosphere which ought not to 
exist except where there are more schools than one. 

We are now in a position to review the nature of the choice 
which the clergy have made. The control of elementary education 
had passed from them in 1870. For a time they hoped that Board 
schools would only have to be provided in a few exceptional districts 
and that voluntary schools would remain the rule. By degrees it 
became evident that, instead of this, Board schools were everywhere 
beating the voluntary schools, in virtue of the automatic method of 
their creation and of the fact that they were maintained out of the 
rates. The lesson that the clergy ought to have learnt from this 
was that the days of voluntary schools were over, that an effort 
which had been heroic at a time when but for the clergy the people 
would have gone uneducated was an anachronism when the State 
had taken the duty of education upon itself. The lesson that the 
clergy did learn was that they must capture a share of the rates for 
their own schools. They forgot, that is to say, the object for which 
those schools had been founded. They forgot that a Church school 
exists or ought to exist for the one purpose of teaching religion, and 
that in so far as it serves any other it is only to enable it to teach 
religion to more children. They forgot that in practice the secular 
interests of their schools had often trespassed upon the religious inter- 
ests, and that Church schools had orten become famous as places of edu- 
cation at the sacrifice to a great extent of their distinctive character. 
And most of all they forgot that every year more and more children 
were passing altogether out of their hands and that every year the 
eomparative number of children in Board schools and in Church schools 
was changing to the disadvantage of the latter. In other words, they 
forgot that schools which existed solely for the sake of Church 
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teaching ought to be abandoned without hesitation whenever Church 
teaching could be better served in other ways. What they should 
have proposed to the Government as the only solution that would 
satisfy them was the taking over by the local authorities at a fair 
price of all Church schools which stood in need of aid from the rates, 
and the recognition of a right of entry in the vicar of the parish or 
his deputies into every school provided or taken over by the local 
authority for the purpose of giving religious instruction during 
school hours to all children entered in the school register as belong- 
ing to the Church of England. This would have secured them the 
substance of Church teaching, though at the sacrifice of the 
machinery by which this substance had hitherto been secured: 
And even the sacrifice would have been only apparent, since the 
money paid for the school buildings might have been spent in 
training a distinct class of teachers for the express purpose of giving 
the religious lesson in State schools. 

So far, therefore, as the wishes of the clergy went, the Govern- 
ment were left in no doubt. In this respect Mr. Balfour has been 
blamed without reason. He is accused of accepting an amendment 
which converted a measure designed to secure the clergy in the 
possession of their schools into a possible instrument of expulsion. 
But the mistake was not Mr. Balfour’s. He only took the clergy at 
their word and gave them neither more nor less than they had asked 
for. It was they who took no account of the change in the position 
of school managers which the mere fact of a Church schoo] having a 
right to rate aid would be certain to effect in it. The Bishop of 
Rochester put this quite rightly in the Lords on the 15th of December. 
‘It is,’ he said, ‘a matter of public notoriety that the management 
clause in which the sting of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment lay hid 
is the work of the whole representative body of the Church.’ From 
every place where the clergy met together had gone up the demand 
for rate aid coupled with the concession of two places on the 
managing board to the representatives of the ratepayers. It is 
quite true that the majority of those from whom the request came 
did not realise what was involved in it. Indeed, I am not at all 
sure that Mr. Balfour himself fully realised it until, alarmed by the 
Sevenoaks election, he set to work to discover how far the bill 
could be modified to meet Nonconformist and anti-clerical objectors. 

His search in this direction was soon rewarded. The manage- 
ment clause said nothing about the clergyman of the parish. Itspoke 
only of the four foundation or denominational managers and of the 
two managers appointed by the local authority. To these, there- 
fore, belonged all the rights of management except such as were 
reserved for the local authority. With the consent of that authority 
they could appoint the teachers, and, as this consent might not be 
withheld except on educational grounds, their choice, so far as it 
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was made on religious grounds, was quite unfettered. Indeed, the 
Kenyon-Slaney clause as amended in the House of Lords at the 
instance of ‘the Government operated rather in restraint than in 
amplification of the managers’ powers. The reference to the trust 
deed and the appeal to the bishop, limited and worthless as they are, 
were not in the 7th clause. That contained no restriction on the 
powers of the managers. What the Kenyon-Slaney amendment 
really did was to bring out the true meaning of the clause—to say 
in words what the managers might do instead of leaving it to be 
slowly discovered by experiment. But for this the clergy would 
have gone on believing their position secure until some managers 
bolder than the rest had closed the school door against the vicar. 
I cannot see, therefore, that they have any case against the Govern- 
ment. They said by their representatives, official and other, ‘ Give 
us a two-thirds majority on the committees of management and 
maintenance out of the rates, and we are content.’ They have got 
both. 

But the fact that the clause which has aroused so much opposi- 
tion among the clergy was in the Bill all along, though it clears the 
Government of blame, does not make it, and ought not to make it, 
less of a shock to the clergy. What the Bill does is to laicise the 
Church. schools. The Opposition wanted to do more than this. 
Their contention was that Church schools ought to be secularised. 
This demand the Government have consistently resisted. The 
Church schools were to remain Church schools in name. They 
were to retain their denominational character so far as this is com- 
patible with the rejection of a foundation principle of the denomina- 
tion to which they are supposed to belong. A Church school under 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause is like a Baptist school from which all 
mention of adult baptism is excluded, or a Wesleyan school which 
knows nothing of the Conference. So long as the Education Act of 
1902 remains in force so much of a clergyman’s pastoral work as has 
been done in the school will be done in subjection to the laity. 
The right to pronounce whether a particular doctrine is the doctrine 
of the Church of England will, it is true, belong to the bishops, but 
to the laity will belong the more practically important function 
of deciding whether the doctrine in question shall be taught in a 
Church of England school. 

The speeches of the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords and 
of the Prime Minister in the House of Commons show that the 
powers now for the first time entrusted to the laity are intended for 
use, not for show. The lay managers are meant to serve a purpose. 
The Government are evidently alarmed at the threatened revival of 
the agitation of 1898. If they look at the matter from the strictly 
ministerial point of view they may possibly be right. An anti- 
Ritualist movement of any magnitude in the country generally 
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seems to me a most unlikely event. I could almost say that I wish 
it were more likely than it is. For an anti-Ritualist movement, 
where it is genuine and not a mere political dodge, is, at least, evi- 
dence that those who take part in it care something about religion. 
It is better that a man should wish to suppress confession because 
he thinks that it puts the priest in the place of God than that he 
should extend to it a contemptuous tolerance because he does not 
really believe that there is such a thing as sin. The reason why we 
are secure against an anti-Ritualist agitation on a large scale is that 
a large proportion of the electorate has ceased to take any interest 
in religion. The vision of a future life, the thought of their own 
position in regard to that future life, no longer excites either hope 
or fear. Buta Prime Minister has to take into account the state of 
opinion in his party as well as in the country, and I can easily 
believe that Mr. Balfour finds this part of the prospect less satisfac- 
tory. The squire is seldom a sacerdotalist, and the squire is still a 
power in the Unionist ranks. On the 17th of last month Mr. Bal- 
four said plainly that if the management clause of the Act had not 
been understood to exclude clerical management the House would 
not have looked at it. ‘I had difficulty enough,’ he went on, ‘in 
passing it as it was .. . difficulty among those who are my most 
constant and loyal friends on this side of the House.’ These words 
reveal a state of feeling in the Unionist Party of which few of the 
clergy had any suspicion. More than any other party at this 
moment it is an anti-clerical party. It may seem absurd to say 
this just when the whole Nonconformist body are in arms 
against the alleged greed and arrogance of the Anglican clergy. 
But there is a very real difference between the two tempers. The 
Nonconformists dislike the clergy because they are established. 
if the Church of England were a voluntary body they would no 
more concern themselves with her clergy than they do with the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The Unionists whom Mr. Balfour had in 
his mind do not, indeed, dislike the clergy, but they like them, 
as some people like cats, in their place, and that place a strictly 
subordinate one. The Kenyon-Slaney clause exactly meets this 
feeling. It does not forbid the managers of a Church school to 
Jeave the clergyman in undisturbed possession of the position he has 
hitherto held. Provided that he behaves himself nicely he will be 
allowed and even pressed to remain. It is only when his preaching 
or ritual happens to offend them that they will make use of their 
new powers. In their eyes the clergyman is a useful agent but a bad 
principal, and an agent they mean him to remain. So long as the 
clergy were content to accept the status thus assigned to them there 
was no need to register it in an Act of Parliament. Now that so 
many of them take a different view of their duties and responsibilities 
they need to be restrained by legislation. But, as Mr. Balfour 
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explained when the Kenyon-Slaney amendment was first submitted 
to the House of Commons, the passing of a Clergy Discipline Bill 
would be a long, troublesome, and doubtful business. The advantage 
of the Education Act as completed by this clause is that it does half 
the work of a Clergy Discipline Act without either trouble or un- 
certainty. It gives the school managers the power of hitting the 
clergy in what for various reasons is a very tender place. The 
managers, as the Lord Chancellor has pointed out, will be able to hold 
it in terrorem over them, and, now that attention has been drawn 
to their powers, there is good reason to believe that they will be 
used. 

This, then, is the unappetising mess of pottage for which the 
clergy have sold their birthright. They have, it is true, been uncon- 
scious Esaus, but, all the same, they have played Esau’s part. They 
have been so absorbed in considering how to keep their schools alive 
that they have not stopped to ask themselves of what use they will 
be to them under the new management. It will not be long, how- 
ever, before they will have evidence on this head. Wherever a 
clergyman is not popular with his parishioners, they will now have 
the means of making him feel their displeasure. The managers of 
the Church school will have only to express their regret that by 
lighting candles in the day-time, or wearing ‘Mass vestments,’ or 
preaching the Real Presence in the pulpit, or sitting in the church 
to hear confessions, he has forfeited their confidence, and driven them 
to refuse him admission to the Church school. Thus the Act makes 
a change of vital importance in the position of every parish priest. 
Hitherto he has had nobody over him except the bishop and the law 
courts. In future he will be subject as regards a large part of his work 
to a lay tribunal of first instance with nothing to guide its members 
except their own fancies. No doubt it is a part of his work which in 
many cases he has left to be done by others. Mr. Balfour had 
facts on his side when, in replying to Lord Hugh Cecil, he charged 
the clergy with systematically making over to the elementary school 
master their function in the Church school. Possibly this is one 
explanation of the strange fact that the Church is often weakest 
in the districts where single schools are most frequent. She has had 
the education of the children in her own hands, but she has allowed 
religious instruction to rank among the incidents of school life which 
find their natural end when the school age is passed. But though 
Mr. Balfour’s charge is a true one as regards many of the clergy, it 
does not bear out the conclusion he sought to draw from it. There 
is a world of difference in principle between a system which makes 
the parish schoolmaster the delegate of the vicar of the parish and a 
system which makes him the delegate of the school managers. In 
the former case, the authority remains with the vicar. He can at 
any moment resume the function he has laid aside, and he can exer- 
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cise an effectual supervision over the deputy to whom he has for the 
time entrusted it. In the latter case the vicar is in the school only 
on sufferance, the control of the religious instruction is out of his 
hands. 

It is inconceivable that the clergy should long accept such a 
state of things as this. Parliament cannot relieve them of a duty 
entrusted to them at their ordination, or bid them trouble them- 
selves no further about a responsibility which has passed into the 
keeping of a lay committee. If a clergyman is shut out of his 
school, it will at once become his business to make other provision 
for the religious instruction of the children whom he can no longer 
reach in the school building or during school hours. How far such 
an arrangement will conduce to the religious peace of a parish I 
leave to the imaginations of the authors of the Kenyon-Slaney clause. 
There is no need to inquire, with Mr. Balfour, whether the Church of 
England regards teaching as the inalienable right of the clergy, or, 
with Sir William Harcourt, whether at the Reformation she did 
not by express ordinance make over that right to the laity. Both 
speculations belong to a class on which the time of politicians is 
very idly spent. For them the only question worth considering is 
not: ‘Are such and such bodies of men right in thinking this or 
that ?’ but: ‘Is it true that they think it?’ There was a great 
deal of very useless discussion last spring as to the supposed want of 
logic in Nonconformists when they objected to support voluntary 
schools out of the rates, after supporting them without protest out of 
the taxes. Probably many politicians wish now, and many more 
will wish at the next General Election, that they had been at equal 
pains to ascertain whether Nonconformists really did feel this 
objection. In the same way the smooth working of the Education 
Act will depend much less on the reasonableness than on the strength 
of the hostility it has evoked in the clergy. They are indeed a body 
of men as to whose action it is specially unsafe to hazard a positive 
prediction. They are isolated, they are divided, they have no 
recognised leaders. But to be turned out of the schools they have 
till now held to be their own, or to be let remain in them only so 
long as the managers think that they can be of use to the regular 
schoolmaster, is a greater slight than has yet been offered them. 
And it is one which, as I sincerely hope, they will not take 
patiently. 

But what are they todo? It is not often that a question of this 
moment admits of so plain and straightforward an answer. Let 
them in the first place bethink them of the large and increasing 
number of the children nominally under their charge whom they 
have allowed to slip out of knowledge. What has until now been 
their defence when they have been accused of neglecting Church 
children in Board schools? That entry into these schools could only 
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be had by giving up their own schools, and that to do this would be 
to sacrifice all the advantages which children enjoy who are brought 
up in a thoroughly Church atmosphere. We shall not hear much 
of this argument under the new Act. Whatever other merits a 
school in which the parish priest has of right no place may chance 
to possess, it will certainly not have a Church atmosphere. The 
parish priest who tries to give it one will soon discover that in 
order to succeed he must secure the support of a majority of his 
colleagues on the management, two of whom need not, and probably 
will not, be Churchmen. When the clergy come to realise that for 
this they have raised controversial passion to an almost unprecedented 
height, undone all the advances previously made towards a better 
understanding with Nonconformists, and permitted themselves to be 
presented to one half of their countrymen as setting rate aid above 
every other consideration, they will surely see that it is better to 
have a secure position in every public elementary school than a 
position from which they may at any moment be dislodged in 
a particular variety of elementary schools. At all events, this 
conviction is every day becoming more general. A year ago the 
Churchmen who entertained it could almost be counted on the ten 
fingers. Now those who hold this to be the only ultimate solution 
of the religious difficulty in education are to be found at every 
corner. The only point on which there is any real difference of 
opinion is the length of time it will take to bring it about. 

There are three systems, any one of which might conceivably be 
substituted for that set up by the new Act—the Scottish system, the 
German system, and the system which provides religious instruction 
in all public elementary schools, but provides it at the cost and by 
the agents of the denominations. The Scottish system leaves the 
local authority free to teach what religion it likes in its own schools, 
while permitting local minorities to build schools for themselves and 
to draw their share of the Government grant. The German system 
takes care that, in every school where the children are of more than 
one religion, each creed shall furnish a corresponding proportion of 
the teachers. Either of these plans is defensible in principle, but it 
is more than doubtful whether either of them would work well 
in England. The German system involves concurrent endowment, 
and so has no chance of being accepted by Nonconformists. The 
Scottish suits a country where the immense majority of the people 
are of one religion, and that a religion the members of which are not 
divided among themselves on any important matters of doctrine. This 
is not a description which can be applied to the Church of England. 
Among us the local authorities would constantly be asked to decide, 
not merely whether the religion taught in their schools should be that 
of the Church of England, but whether it should be that of the High 
Church or the Low Church section of the Church of England. In this 
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way the question for the clergy is narrowed to the simple issue: 
‘Shall we, in the matter of religious teaching, rest content with the 
Education Act of 1902, or do our utmost to get universal State 
schools with denominational religious instruction set upin piace of it ?’ 
I cannot believe that the clergy as a body will be long in making up 
their minds what their answer shall be. They will prefer State 
schools into which they can enter as of right to Church schools in 
which they will at best be tolerated visitors. They may, however, 
hesitate to declare themselves active supporters of the change 
because of the difficulties which are assumed to lie in the way. 
Some of these difficulties are purely mechanical, and may be got over 
by a little common sense. Others relate to the supposed injury done 
to the children by the discovery that mankind is not of one mind - 
upon the subject of religion—a fact which we may safely assume them 
to have learnt when first they saw some of their companions going to 
church and some to chapel. Others again rest on the alleged unwilling- 
ness and incompetence of the clergy to give the religious lesson. That 
some of the clergy will dislike going into the State schools, just as they 
have disliked going into their own schools, iscertain. But to say this 
is only to say that every profession is irksome to some of its members. 
Probably there are clergymen who do not welcome the return of 
Sunday, and are happier outside their churches than inside them, 
but we do not for that reason abolish public worship. We are 
content to hope that a more careful use of patronage and a sounder 
public opinion will gradually mend matters. That there are some 
of the clergy who can neither give a lesson properly nor keep a class 
in decent order is likely enough, but if every bishop would make six 
months at a training college part of the necessary preparation for 
taking orders this difficulty would soon disappear. It cannot be 
impossible for a curate, with time and proper preparation, to rise to 
the level of a certificated teacher. Nor will the work be wholly 
done by the clergy. The.need of providing religious instruction in 
State schools will create a class of Jaymen who will offer themselves 
for this duty, just as they do now for that of a lay reader. The 
office of religious instructor in State schools will supply a new and 
useful outlet for that lay energy which, as we are so often told, is 
now allowed to run to waste. | 

Details like these, however, belong to the future. The business 
of the present is to give expression and organisation to the growing 
determination of the clergy that, so far as its arrangements for 
teaching religion are concerned, the Education Act of 1902 shalk 
have but a short time to live. 

D. C, LaTHsury. 
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THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Tue Education Bill has passed into law, but the controversies amid 
which it has been shaped into its present form have not therefore 
come toanend. It would, indeed, be a real misfortune if, in sheer 
weariness, the nation resolved to close the present discussion before 
reaching a settlement which, at all events, should settle something, 
and give a promise, if not of permanence, at least of lasting as long 
as that which has been sorudely broken up. There has, indeed, been 
discussion, which to those who do not realise the vital character of 
some of the issues at stake may be wearying usque ad nauseam, 
and the rude pushing of it aside may be justified by the same 
reasoning which has been employed in defence of the guillotine in 
Parliament. But the plea is just as weak in the one case as in the 
other. The subject is not exhausted. It has simply passed out of 
the stage of theory into that of action. 

The attempt to fix the responsibility for the prolongation of the 
Committee debates upon some excess of original sin on the part of 
the Opposition, and especially of the Nonconformist section of it, is 
worse than futile. It is to be traced rather to the mistaken policy 
of Mr. Balfour in the construction of the measure, while the secret 
of that must be found in the political circumstances of the time. 
Assuming that the educational arrangements of the country were, as 
some experts never weary of asserting, in a state of chaos, an honest 
endeavour to reduce them to order—to co-ordinate them, I believe, 
is the correct word to employ—would have been welcomed by all 
lovers of efficiency. But that itself would have been sufficient for 
one Bill. The Cockerton judgment—the secret history of which has 
yet to be told—supplied a favourable opportunity for the introduction 
of a measure whose one object should have been to make our system 
complete and effective. But one condition of its favourable accept- 
ance by Parliament and the country was that it should steer 
absolutely clear of the religious difficulty. Mr. Balfour thought 
differently. He is a friend of education, but he is also the leader of 
a powerful party in which the Anglican clergy and their followers 
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form a very numerous and influential element, and the leaders not 
only of the extreme section, with Lord Hugh Cecil at their head, but 
the Bishops, with the Convocation behind them, were clamouring 
for substantial help to their sectarian schools. If educational pro- 
gress alone had been contemplated in the Government policy, it 
would have been wiser to divide the present Bill and treat the purely 
educational arrangements apart. Mr. Balfour, in his Mansion House 
speech, complained that questions of local government and sectarian 
difference had been largely discussed, while those of educational 
efficiency had been thrust into the background. There are numbers, 
probably more among his political opponents than among his sup- 
porters, who share his regrets. But the very nature of the Bill 
decided the nature of the debates, and he must accept the responsi- - 
bility for the misfortune he deplores. It would hardly have been 
possible to initiate what is nothing less than a revolution in the 
administration of our educational system without a discussion on 
points of local government; but if this were inevitable, it surely 
made it all the more necessary that questions so difficult should not 
be still further complicated by the reopening of that religious con- 
troversy which has so seriously hampered educational efficiency, and 
which, it may be safely predicted, will continue to do so until it is 
finally disposed of by a settlement which, however it may disappoint 
extremists of all schools, will commend itself to the nation at large 
as fair and equitable. 

The expediency of keeping the two questions apart is so manifest 
that the opposite course would hardly have been taken had there 
not been some very strong reason which made it imperative. This 
is not far to seek. The proposals as to the ‘ Voluntary’ schools were 
sure to encounter so fierce an opposition that had they stood alone, the 
fate of the Bill, even in a Parliament where the Ministry have so over- 
whelming a majority, might have been somewhat doubtful. Certainly 
it would only have been carried by the most severe exercise of party 
discipline. The sympathy of those who were really interested in meet- 
ing one of the most imperative demands of the new century had to be 
caught by high sounding professions of the great reform to be effected 
in our scholastic system. The blessed word ‘co-ordination’ was coined 
to attract the unwary, and so experts, who would have looked very 
suspiciously on a scheme which did nothing but relieve denomina- 
tionalists from bearing the cost of their own schools, were induced to 
regard the proposals with a favour which otherwise they would certainly 
have failed to secure. With this view, a large number of men engaged 
in educational work and supposed to be representative of different 
shades of opinion were consulted, and practical suggestions were asked 
from them. To me it has been extremely amusing to hear in different 
parts of the country of individuals who have given themselves out to 
be, to some extent, authors of the Bill. Their mode of talking of 
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their share in the work has led some of their neighbours to think 
that they were suffering from a violent attack of tée montée. But 
this would be to judge them unfairly. It has been the policy of 
the Government to consult a number of school managers and 
teachers of a particular type, to introduce certain changes recom- 
mended by them which probably may be regarded as distinct reforms, 
and to use any favour which the measure might thus obtain for the 
purpose of passing its more obnoxious provisions. But if in dis- 
cussion the two objects of the measure seemed to come into collision 
the interests of denominationalism were to be regarded as paramount 
and supreme. 

The results which have followed are so much in the natural order 
of events that it is folly to complain of them. Itis the Ministry itself 
which has dragged the questions of local government and sectarian 
antagonism into the arena, and so prevented due attention being 
given to matters more directly educational and therefore of more vital 
importance. It is deeply to be regretted that the latter have been 
so lightly handled, and have in fact been dismissed with hardly 
any notice at all. It is, to say the least, curious that the first step 
taken by those who are intent on promoting efficiency should 
be the abolition of the Boards whose work has earned for them 
so high a reputation in all parts of the country, and especially in 
those large towns where schools are most imperatively needed. 
The need for certain changes, such as the abolition of the cumulative 
vote, and possibly an entirely different system of administration for 
urban and rural districts, has long been felt by all who had a 
practical knowledge of the subject. But to abolish at one fell stroke 
public bodies which were rendering such invaluable service in a 
sphere where it was sorely needed was a piece of fatuous folly which 
seems to indicate that a minister who was impatient of the details 
of the legislation had probably been unduly influenced by some 
aspiring official who was too satisfied with his own judgment to 
be influenced by the experience of the last thirty years. So far 
from regretting that so much time has been spent in discussion 
of questions bearing on local government, I have a strong conviction 
that the work of the future will be materially hindered because they 
have been so summarily settled by a majority which has acted as 
though its business was to vote but not give reasons. 

But it is with the Nonconformist opposition that I am chiefly 
concerned. It is no exaggeration to say that the Free Churches 
have seldom, if ever, been more united in opinion, more resolute in 
purpose, and, it must be added, more fiery in temper and expression 
than in their resistance to this measure. The Spectator, with more 
than ordinary unfairness, speaks of the ‘untiring animosity to the 
Government Bill which has been shown by that section of the Non- 
conformists who were opposed to the Government policy in the late 
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war.’ No suggestion could be much further from the truth. Pro-Boers 
have been, as they were sure to be, prominent among the critics of 
the measure, but not more so than Liberal Unionists who, through- 
out the Home Rule agitation and the South African war, have been 
steady supporters of the Ministry. There has been an all but 
universal uprising among all who can fairly be regarded as repre- 
senting Nonconformity against a measure which is directly opposed, 
not so much to their sectarian interests, but to those great principles 
of religious equality without which there can be no true liberty. 

It has been a great surprise as well as satisfaction to many of us 
to find that among the most pronounced of the opponents are men 
who belong to the Liberal Unionist camp. I listened recently with 
interest and some little amusement as well as amazement to the fervid 
denunciation of the measure by one of my brethren who had done 
his utmost to build up the power of the party which was seeking to 
inflict so cruel a wrong on him and his fellow-religionists. I could not 
follow him to the full extent of the resistance which he advocated, but 
I could quite understand the bitterness with which he resented the 
betrayal of the trust which he had reposed in statesmen who were 
using the votes which they had asked for against the Boers in order 
to crush himself and his fellow-Nonconformists. 

But a second and more suggestive feature still is the fervour with 
which the younger Nonconformist ministers are throwing themselves 
into the crusade. For the first time we havea considerable Wesleyan 
contingent in the Free Church ranks, and these men, not Sir George 
Chubb, represent the spirit of young Methodism. I speak from 
direct personal knowledge when I say that the younger Congregation- 
alists are more resolute than were numbers in 1870. I confess that 
personally I have been greatly struck with the new spirit which has 
been revealed by many of them. They have grown up in a different 
environment from their fathers, and the change is shown in their 
temperament. They are no longer content with toleration, or even 
with graceful concessions, when questions of right are at stake. 
Events have been helping them to realise their true position in our 
free Commonwealth. Those who reproach them for their strenuous 
advocacy of right, and regard them as rivals for the status and power 
at present belonging to the Establishment, fail to understand their 
position altogether. They have simply shaken off once and for ever 
the idea that they are asking a favour when they demand the ordi- 
nary rights of citizens. In my earlier days, there was a society ‘ for 
the protection ‘of civil and religious liberty,’ which in its very title 
indicated the limit which the Dissenting idealist had reached. The 
new generation has happily gone far beyond that. Its representatives 
feel the stimulus of the new blood of liberty which courses through 
their veins, and they refuse to acquiesce in the continuance of any 
State privilege to a particular Church. 
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By men of this temper and with these views the Education Bill 
is regarded as both an insult and an injury. They did not need 
Cardinal Vaughan to tell them that its passing would be the victory 
of the Government over the Nonconformists. For that was what 
had impressed itself upon them from the outset. It may or may 
not be true (I do not think it necessary to deny it) that their 
indignation has led them to exaggerate the evil which the Bill 
will do. But its real character seemed to them to be sufficiently 
indicated in the benedictions bestowed upon it from the first by 
bishops and clergy. Ifin this they are mistaken, the blame hardly 
rests uponthem. They had the late Primate’s all too candid admission 
that a few years ago—that is, of course, before disunion had paralysed 
the Liberal party, and the war had supplied an opportunity for 
playing on that patriotic sentiment which is common alike to 
Churchman and Dissenter—he would not have contemplated the 
possibility of the introduction of a measure so favourable to Voluntary 
Schools. The whole subsequent history of the Bill has simply con- 
firmed this original impression. Most of all, the discussions in 
Committee of the House of Lords have only made it more manifest 
that its practical effect will be to relieve Churchmen from the support 
of schools which are Church institutions. Of course, a certain number 
who pride themselves on being educationalists, and sneer in the most 
approved style at the religious difficulty, have been caught by the 
specious professions of improvement inthe machinery. But even these 
advantages have to some extent disappeared, largely in consequence 
of the difficulties arising from the determination to safeguard the 
denominational interests, at whatever cost to educational efficiency. 
In face of such facts as these Nonconformists can hardly be 
reproached if they have been stirred to unusual earnestness. Nothing, 
perhaps, has surprised them more in the whole course of the discus- 
sion than the indignation expressed by Mr. Balfour at their ingratitude. 
If the Premier really intended to be their benefactor, he has suc- 
ceeded with wonderful skill in hiding his benevolent intentions 
from them, There was no reason why they should not have been 
quick to appreciate any kindly sentiment on his part. I cannot 
individually profess any sympathy with the principles or policy of 
his Government. But certainly there was no reason why any of us 
should have judged him unfairly. In the Unionist ranks were a 
considerable number of Nonconformists who were not its least sturdy 
and valuable members. But among these are to be found some of 
‘his severest critics of to-day. There was every inducement to them 
to regard his propositions with favour. But the stern evidence of 
facts has forced even them into opposition which has been essentially 
distasteful. It would have been even more widespread and deter- 
mined had not the presence of Mr. Chamberlain in the Government 
awakened the hope that the measure might be so modified as to 
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remove some Nonconformist objections. Mr. Balfour’s strong de- 
liverance on the Kenyon-Slaney amendment was almost the only sign 
of a desire to understand the real Nonconformist objection, and 
even that indicated a desire rather to correct the extravagances of 
extreme Anglicans than to meet the just demands of those outside 
the Church. Apart from that, it might reasonably have been 
thought, what Cardinal Vaughan certainly did think and what 
strongly impressed the Free Church deputation, that Nonconformists 
were the opponents whom the Prime Minister was determined to 
vanquish. But his own confession in parting with the Bill settles 
the point, ‘It is a Bill’ (he says) ‘which does as much as any 
friend of the Church could possibly hope for denominational 
education.’ 

Mr. Balfour has, in fact, treated the whole matter too much as a 
party game. Certainly his conduct of the debate in Committee has 
been marked by great adroitness. But his has been the art of a 
skilful fencer rather than that of a man of intense convictions. 
Strange as it may seem to him, I, as a pronounced Nonconformist, 
understand the position of Lord Hugh Cecil a great deal better than | 
his, and am quite prepared to believe that he on his side would do 
more justice to our Free Churches. It is, in truth, extremely difi- 
cult for those who are in the thick of the political fight to treat 
a question which has ranged the two parties in distinct opposition to 
each other from an independent standpoint. It must be confessed, 
too, that seldom has our party system appeared to more disadvantage 
than in the present heated controversy. Possibly this is partly the 
result of the appeals to ‘the man in the street’ which have been so 
frequent of late. I heard Dr. Parker once say from his pulpit in his 
own vivid style, ‘Every washerwoman in Europe thinks that she 
could manage the war.’ That is the kind of belief which we have 
been encouraging—a belief based on the extraordinary fallacy that 
the less a man knows of a subject the more likely is he to form 
a correct opinion upon it. But if ‘the man in the street ’is to be 
made into an arbiter, of course every effort will be put forth to 
influence his judgment. Possibly it is to this cause that the 
extreme bitterness which has been characteristic of the discussion 
out of doors is to be attributed. 

Even Mr. Balfour himself has not escaped from the evil influence. 
‘Up to the present time, at least’ (he said in his Manchester speech), 
‘the voice of the calumniator has been too long uncontradicted.’ 
Assuredly such a style of argument will convince no one, and the 
louder the cheers with which a meeting of excited partisans greet it 
the more evil its influence. Is it not possible to differ from Mr. 
Balfour in opinion as to the effect of some provision in the measure 
and yet not to be a liar or a calumniator? This kind of attack 
necessarily invites a similar style of defence, and there is great danger 
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lest the controversy may become so passionate that the true issue 
may be forgotten. 

One favourite objection against the opposition to the Bill is that 
it has been instigated mainly by ‘political Dissenters.’ If it were 
so it would not be a grievous fault. Why should it be counted for 
righteousness to Lord Hugh Cecil that he is a political Churchman, 
while Dr. Clifford is branded with reproach as a political Dissenter ? 
Or why should archbishops and bishops, moving heaven and earth to 
secure privileges for their Church, be commended as defenders of the 
faith, while dissenting ministers are exposed to all kinds of oppro- 
brium simply because they vindicate the rights of the Christian 
conscience? The intention, however, is to depreciate the strength 
of the agitation by representing it as manufactured, and therefore 
without any solid basis in the convictions of those who are apparently 
so zealous in its favour. If it were possible to take a poll of the 
Free Churches it would be abundantly manifest that a more egregious 
mistake had never been made. The great meetings which have 
been held in the metropolis and elsewhere speak for themselves, 
but even more significant are the memorable gatherings which 
have been held all over the country, and which, almost without 
exception, have been as enthusiastic as they have been numerous. 
The feature in the movement which has attracted the largest 
amount of attention, and also provoked the keenest criticism, is 
the determination which has again and again found expression in 
resolutions enthusiastically carried to oppose the Bill, should it be 
passed, by the non-payment of rates. It would be easy to dismiss 
this as a mere piece of vapouring, but such a criticism is as worthless 
as it is cheap. Personally I am unconvinced by the arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of this passive resistance, but I 
have never failed to recognise the intense sincerity of those who take 
the opposite view. I think I share to the fullest extent the strong 
religious objection to the Bill by which the action is justified, 
although I cannot but regard it as indefensible and inexpedient. 

To say the least, such a refusal is so closely akin to lawlessness 
that Nonconformists who have been nursed on entirely different 
traditions may well hesitate before adopting it. It is at once the 
privilege and the duty of citizens in a free State to secure the 
triumph of their principles by an appeal to the intelligence of the 
whole community. We are at present in a minority in Parliament. 
Our business is to convert that minority into a majority, and in 
order to this to demand that as soon as possible the country be 
consulted on the subject. It has been seriously argued that there 
is nothing left for us to do except to submit to distraint of our 
goods, and even to imprisonment, rather than pay a tax of which 
our consciences disapprove. But surely the work of converting 
a number of our fellow-countrymen, sufficient to reverse the 
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present decision in favour of the Bill, is work enough. There is a 
considerable variety of methods by which this may be done. We 
have been taunted by the new Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
our patience under the injustice of the last thirty years. It is for 
us to see to it that that reproach be addressed to us no more. We 
have been anxious for the success of one of the greatest of our public 
institutions, and so have been content to work on, all too quietly 
submitting to the wrong. In the future we must pursue a different 
policy. No opportunity must be omitted for bringing home to the 
minds of the people the injustice of the present system. Every 
Parliamentary, every Municipal, every County Council election should 
be made a platform for the inculcation of our principles. Parents 
should be more carefully instructed as to their rights under the Con- 
science Clause, and should be urged to insist upon them. Every devia- 
tion from the law, every abuse of power on the part of denominational 
managers, should be exposed not only in the Press but in Parliament. 
The agitation should never be allowed to sleep until this obnoxious 
measure has been expunged from the Statute Book. 

In the meantime it seems to be the first duty of the hour care- 
fully to survey the battle-field, and to estimate the actual gains and 
losses of the fight. In the heat of the battle there is a natural 
tendency to accentuate particular incidents which are afterwards seen 
to be of comparatively small importance. ‘When the hurlyburly’s 
done,’ there is a possibility of a more dispassionate judgment. Some 
very strong assertions have been made as to the probable effect of 
the Bill on Nonconformists, especially in single-school districts. 
They have not been purposely exaggerated, but their authors seem 
to have had regard to the actual provisions of the Bill rather than 
to the probable results of its working. In other words, there are 
forces at work in English society, even in those circles which might 
seem to be most exempt from their influence, which will distinctly 
check, if they do not altogether correct, the clerical animus. Mr. 
Balfour himself practically recognised this when he gave such forcible 
expression to his views of the mischief wrought by clerical autocrats. 
The absence of any strong sympathy also on the part of the leading 
laity of the Church is a very significant fact. It is not too much to 
say that the large majority of Church laymen are opposed to extreme 
clerical pretensions, and the best of them have from the first looked 
askance at the Ministerial policy. The unmistakable indications of the 
lack of confidence in the laity on the part of the clergy are another 
indication of this fact. There is an inherent sense of fairness in the 
English mind which rebels against the grasping spirit which has been 
manifested by the clerical party, and the wrong which will be done to 
all other sections of the community. It will surely be the part of 
sound policy for Nonconformists to appeal to this feeling, and by their 
own moderation, and subordination of any sectarian feeling to great 
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national interests, to win the sympathy of that large class which is 
not absolutely dominated by party sentiment. 

The crucial question, perhaps, is whether the present Bill is a 
measure of progress or reaction. A good deal may be said in support 
of the latter view. Indeed, those who have read the speeches in 
Convocation, and still more those who have studied the conduct 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords, would find it hard to arrive at 
any other conclusion. It was doubtless intended to be a distinct 
move on behalf of clerical influence in education, and than this 
nothing need be more reactionary. And, so far as the mere letter of 
the law is concerned, it has succeeded. The Voluntary Schools have 
apparently secured a new lease of life, and have made a financial 
bargain which must be eminently satisfactory to their managers. 
But that is really the utmost which the clergy have secured. They 
have haggled over terms like a lot of Jew brokers. But if they sup- 
pose that they have strengthened the influence of the Church in the 
country by this wretched bargaining, they are labouring under a fatal 
delusion. The modein which Mr. Balfour has conducted the financial 
clauses, so as practically to prevent them coming under Parliamentary 
discussion at all, has not helped to recommend the policy to the 
country. The effect upon the popular mind will be even worse when 
it comes to be understood that but for the doles to the Church the 
country need not have been afflicted with a new corn-tax. On the 
whole the clerical party may find that even their monetary advan- 
tages have been gained at too high a price. 

But the financial gain is really all that they have secured. In 
securing it they have roused the passionate indignation of those who 
are jealous of the great constitutional principle that taxation and 
representation should always go together. They have succeeded 
by means of a pliant majority in warding off that complete popular 
control which they so much dread. But it may be safely predicted 
that even that which has been conceded will materially alter the 
character of the schools, which will no longer be the schools of the 
parson, to be used simply as an appendage to the church, with its 
teachers as the humble instruments of the rector. In writing thus 
I do not underrate the gross injustice which is at the root of the 
entire arrangement. The forcing of thousands of Nonconformist 
children into schools where, as we have been told, a Church atmo- 
sphere is to be maintained, and the exclusion of those who are not 
members of the Anglican Church from the higher grade of the 
teachers in these schools, are such grave wrongs that our only 
surprise is that men of high character and standing should be 
content to inflict them upon those whom they regard as brethren 
in Christ. But, while feeling this, I have the further conviction 
that in the long run they will inflict the greatest injury on those 
who hope to profit by them. 
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For these and other reasons, I cannot take an alarmist view 
of the present situation, or approve of any counsels of despair. The 
Bill which certainly was not intended to bless may yet be a land- 
mark in the advance to a system of national education which shall 
have a promise of permanency because of its thorough equity. 
If Nonconformists are led to trust more to themselves and less to 
any political party—or, to put it more plainly and emphatically, if 
they come to learn that they are the centre of the Liberal party, and 
are not to have their claims postponed to the Greek kalends—it will 
be a distinct advantage. The question of Disestablishment has been 
raised by the bishops and Convocation, and raised in such a form 
that it should not be allowed to sleep again. The discussion itself 
has abundantly shown that the real difficulty of the education 
question is the claim to sectarian ascendency. Many of the highest- 
minded of the clergy themselves have seen that the only effectual 
remedy is to separate the religious from the secular element in 
instruction, and confine the work of the State to the latter entirely. 
Despite the discouraging appearances of the moment, it may yet 
prove that this Bill has helped on to this equitable settlement. 

It is not to be denied that the proceedings in the last stage of 
the Bill have served to embitter feeling and to make it more difficult 
to secure a favourable hearing for any counsels of moderation. 
Unfortunately, the Bishops have shown an absolute inability to 
understand the Nonconformist case. The appeal of the venerable 
Primate, which the infirmities of age prevented him from delivering 
himself, and which was conveyed to the House through the Bishop 
of Winchester, to which the sequel has given such pathetic and melan- 
choly interest, was touching and might have produced some effect had 
it been accompanied with anything in the form of a real attempt on 
the part of his episcopal colleagues to understand the actual relation 
of the Established Church and the ‘Dissenting Churches outside. But 
the only prelate on the Bench who gave indication of an honest en- 
deavour to meet Nonconformist difficulties was the Bishop of Hereford. 
Two or three Bishops of his type, with a corresponding number of 
like-minded Dissenters, might have found a modus vivendi. But 
alas! Dr. Percival stood alone in his broad Christian sympathy, his 
chivalrous courage, his practical sagacity. We had, indeed, during 
the earlier stages of the measure, various hints from time to time 
of a compromise. They were at no time very promising, for the 
episcopal notions of a compromise were too much like the cry of 
‘hands up’ with which we became so familiar during the late war. 
But lately even these have died away, and the Bishops have simply 
pushed the claims of their Church with unblushing effrontery. 

The last scene was the worst of all—the most unworthy of any 
religious party—the most wanton sacrifice of dignity and character 
for the smallest advantage. It is hard to say whether the Bishop of 
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Manchester, the Duke of Norfolk, or the Prime Minister played the 
most undignified part in this sordid transaction. If Mr. Balfour 
were wise he would lay to heart the manly protest of Colonel 
Pilkington. That gentleman has surprised many of his Noncon- 
formist friends, among whom I reckon myself, by the staunch support 
he has given to the Government on this Bill. But the trickery by 
which the last morsel was to be secured for the denominational 
schools was too much for this high-minded Christian Englishman, 
trained in Puritan traditions. His words ought to have served asa 
warning. It must have been hard for him to speak them, but, like 
the wise and manly utterances of the Bishop of Hereford in the other 
House, they indicated a point of danger to which, were they wise, 
Bishops and statesmen alike would give heed. 

The incident has its own lessons for Nonconformist opponents. 
The member for Newton has an exceptional position, for there are 
not many who are at once so faithful to Nonconformity and so loyal 
to the Unionist party. Of course this might incline him to inde- 
pendent action in relation toa question so difficult for him as Educa- 
tion. But in another sense he is representative of a class which is 
more numerous than is generally supposed, the strong body of 
politicians who are not violent partisans and who incline to one 
side or the other, according to their judgment as to the trend of 
policy at the time. What Nonconformists have to do at present is 
to secure so far as it is possible, without any compromise of principle, 
the sympathy ofthis class. They havea distinct hold upon it now, for, 
despite Erastian vapourings, there is a growing feeling in opposition. 
to any interference of the State in matters of religious belief. In 
asserting that the people should control all schools which they 
support, and that the educational profession should be kept as free 
of religious tests as other departments of the Civil Service, the 
Nonconformists have the sympathy of the class to which I refer. 
They have to beware lest it be lost by any unwisdom on their part. 

To those who feel bound by loyalty to conscience to refuse 


payment of the education rate there is nothing to be said. But. 


this is surely a matter for the individual. As soon as there is an 
attempt to organise resistance it passes into an entirely different 
category, and becomes a matter of political tactics. As to the 
leadings of a man’s own conscience an outsider is no judge. To 
his own master he stands or falls. Buta matter of policy presents 
fair subject for general discussion. To me it appears that one result 
of such an attempt would be to alienate a large amount of the very 
sympathy we need and which would be invaluable in the struggle 
before us. 

Nonconformists do well to be angry, and it may be that the 
longer they muse the more fiercely the fire may burn. But anger is 
not a safe counsellor. What we have to do is to consider how best. 
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to utilise the new conditions. We may make the new authorities as 
favourable as the School Boards have generally been. For be it 
remembered that even School Boards were not regarded in the same 
light by us in 1870 as we view them to-day. In educating others 
their members were educated into more liberal views themselves. 
The same will occur again when in the rural districts the school is no 
longer the peculium of the parson. The Kenyon-Slaney clause, 
however administered, has delivered us from that. For the present 
the higher offices in thousands of schools are closed against all but 
members of the favoured sect. But the grievance has been exposed, 
and that is the first step towards removal. Further the teacher has 
now become the servant of the State, and it is simply impossible 
that after sweeping away tests toso large an extent in the universities 
they should be retained in day schools. For my own part I feel as 
Mr. Gladstone did when in the peroration of one of his most memorable 
speeches he roused the spirits of his followers to enthusiasm by 
asserting that the flowing tide is with us. 

It is for Nonconformists to address themselves to their work in this 
temper. For the moment the currents may be against us, but there 
have been signs of change already, and it does not need a blind optim- 
ism to justify the expectation that soon a true Liberalism will be on 
the crest of the wave. On Nonconformists must fall much of the 
responsibility for bringing about the change they so earnestly desire. 
It is to be accomplished not by passionate protest or sullen obstruc- 
tion, but by an honest determination to take advantage of every 
opportunity which the new system affords, and so to accelerate a 
more equitable settlement. The difficulty will be to preserve in the 
midst of the unfortunate struggle a spirit of Christian charity. 

Looked at in the interests of true religion, which is a different 
thing from churchmanship in whatever Church, the present con- 
troversy is melancholy in the last degree. I do not believe that any 
Church can possibly be a gainer by securing control over the teaching 
in the public schools. But religion itself must certainly suffer 
from the keen antagonism which the attempt to secure this 
ascendency for the Anglican Church has called forth. Oh, the pity 
of it! The better relations which were growing up between Church- 
men and Dissenters have been rudely interrupted. A work which 
ought to have called forth the common zeal of all Churches has led 
to angry strife. The real interests of a great national as well as 
religious work have been retarded; and all for what? The storm 
itself would be sufficiently discouraging were it not that it is 
continually out of these conflicts of opinion that the most enduring 
benefits are evolved. May it be so in the present case! 


J. GuInNEss ROGERS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RIPON EPISODE 


NoTHING could be more surprising than the surprise and horror 
expressed by many churchmen and laymen, and by the press gene- 
rally, at some reported utterances of the Dean of Ripon at a meeting 
of the Churchmen’s Union on the 29th of October, regarding the 
birth of Christ from a Virgin, the Ascension, and the Resurrection. 
They were described as blasphemous, and the keenest indignation 
was expressed against a dignitary of the Church who could avow such 
opinions and still continue in his sacred office and recite the creeds. 
The sudden outburst seems extraordinary when we consider that, 
for years, a system of criticism has been proceeding almost unnoticed 
amongst us, which has rendered the expression of new and startling 
views of ancient dogmas quite familiar to ordinary readers of current 
literature. The mass of men, however, betray an ignorance or in- 
difference regarding religion which they do not exhibit in the affairs 
of daily life. The ‘higher criticism’ has revolutionised former ideas 
regarding the books of the Old Testament, and undermined the 
foundations of the New, without exciting either surprise or alarm, 
until some passing expressions of a Dean attract unexpected attention. 
The crackle of a squib in a respectable and somnolent quarter might 
similarly appear to the neighbourhood the explosion of a dynamite 
bomb by a party of Nihilists. It must be admitted, however, that 
to anyone unacquainted with the critical work of our time, the 
utterances in question may well have appeared startling, and it may 
be very interesting to set them clearly forth, and consider some 
remarkable circumstances immediately connected with them in the 
Church in England. 

The following is the report which appeared in the Times of the 
expressions with which we have more especially to do: 


The fault of those who had written on natural religion was that they had 
assumed a contrast between this and revealed religion. The Bible was in the 
fullest sense human and natural, The Bible culminated in Christ, and Christ had 
been viewed in past times in an unnatural light. Disputes had made Christ’s life 
unreal to us, and it seemed to him that we were hampered still by the wrong 
processes of the past. Taking the moral supremacy of Christ for granted, they 
were met on the threshold of two Gospels by what seemed a prodigy—the birth of 
Christ from a Virgin. His own belief was that they might safely leave that out 
of account and treat it in exactly the same way as the words ‘ descended into 
Hell’ were treated. Outside the first two chapters of St. Matthew and the first 
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two chapters of St. Luke, the Virgin-birth was absolutely non-existent in the 
New Testament. The natural inference was that it was unknown to the writers of 
the New Testament, except to those who penned those four chapters. And might 
it not be that they arose from a misunderstanding? As to the miracles, was it 
irreverent to believe that Our Lord Himself could not have made a distinction 
between what modern science would recognise as death and the many forms of 
swooning, syncope, or hysteria, which sometimes deceived the wisest in modern 
times, and that when He bade His disciples to heal the sick and raise the dead, 
He was speaking of a process very different from that which would be accepted in 
these scientific days as the raising of an actual dead body to life? But many of 
the so-called miracles, such as demoniacal possession and its cure, were quite 
natural, although he admitted that if some of the references in the Gospels were 
taken literally they were contrary to nature as we knew it. He instanced the 
turning of water into wine, walking on the sea, and stilling the wind. He had 
never been able to think of the Resurrection as a violation of naturallaw, The 
preaching of the Resurrection in later times was that of a spiritual existence, a 
spiritual body. The accounts all said that He was invisible save to the eye of 
Faith. It might be said that when they spoke of a spiritual existence they were 
going into the region of the supernatural, but that was not so. 


After the discussion of this address had proceeded for some time in 
the newspapers the reporter of the Zimes stated that he had not 
been allowed to see the Dean of Ripon’s MS., as the Dean said that 
‘he did not wish it published,’ but he affirmed that the report of the 
address which appeared in the Times of the 31st of October, and of 
which the above is a copy, ‘ was, at his request submitted to and 
approved by Dr. Fremantle at the conclusion of the lecture, and 
that no alteration of any kind was made after he had seen it.’ Of 
this he advances evidence of various kinds. 

The Dean of Ripon, however, considered that he was misrepre- 
sented by the reporter, and in answer to many inquiries on the 
subject he sent a statement to the Ripon Gazette, of which the 
following extract more immediately bearing on the points in question 
may be read with interest : 


That there are difficulties in some matters connected with the manifestation of 
God in Christ it would be untruthful not to admit, especially in those of the 
Virgin-birth, in some of the ‘ wonderful works, and in the Resurrection. But in 
the first of these, though the facts (1) that it is never mentioned in the New 
Testament except in the first two chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and (2) 
that it was not part of the creed of Nica, make it of less authority (as in the 
parallel case of the words ‘ Descended into Hell’), yet the accounts might be 
understood without any violation of biological law. The incarnation and divinity 
of our Saviour stand on the firm ground of what He did and thought, and what 
He has been to mankind. As to the last point, that of the Resurrection, the 
views of Bishop Horsley, of Dean Goulburn, and of Bishop Westcott, which have 
so often been urged by Canon MacColl, as well as by myself in Ripon Cathedral 
and elsewhere, were followed, namely, that the Resurrection was not a return to 
the mortal conditions of this life, but a manifestation of the spiritual state and 
the ‘spiritual body.’ As to the ‘mighty works’ of our Lord, in some cases we 
could see them to be instances of the power of a Majestic Presence and Personality 
over weakened and hysterical frames; and possibly other cases might be similarly 
accounted for. But since in all things, even the commonest, there is an element 
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of the unknown, we must expect that this would be the case still more in the 
works of Christ Himself. If we could know everything, no doubt all would 
appear quite natural according to the higher conception of nature, for which the 
writer is contending. This is brought out in the late Duke of Argyll’s great work, 
The Reign of Law. 


Before proceeding to make any remarks on these statements, 
it may be well to complete the history of this episode. The Bishop 
of Ripon addressed the following letter to the Dean, which may at 
once be given with the Dean’s reply. 

The Palace, Ripon, 
November 22nd, 1902. 

My pgaR DeAN,—You will not be surprised that I write to you respecting 
the paper which you read in London, and on the condensed reports of which many 
comments have appeared. Some of these, and the inferences drawn from your 
words, challenge the sincerity of your position as a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

I can understand that you may find it difficult and even repugnant to you to 
defend yourself against charges of personal insincerity. To be asked to affirm the 
sincerity of your belief in the creeds which you constantly recite in the Church 
looks like an impeachment of your honour; and, under ordinary circumstances, it 
may be said that a man casts a slur upon his honour by attempting to affirm it. 

If the present matter were only one in which irresponsible individuals, or 
irresponsible societies, concerned themselves, I should readily recognise your right 
to be silent ; but when you realise that there are many devout and simple-hearted 
people who are perplexed and uneasy, I am persuaded that you will not hesitate 
to reassure them that, whatever words or phrases you may have used, your own 
faith in the simple statements of the creeds of our Church is clear, firm and loyal. 

Knowing you as I do, remembering how earnestly you have preached Christ to 
men, and recalling your triumphant voice in reciting the Creed, 1 am confident 
that you would not retain your position for an hour if the declaration of faith 
made in public worship were contradicted by your own convictions. I hope, 
therefore, that you will have no difficulty in giving these assurances which your 
friends and many hearts are looking for with anxiety. 

Ever yours truly, 


W. B. Rriron. 
To the Hon, and Very Rey. the Dean of Ripon. 


The Deanery, Ripon, 
November 23rd, 1902. 

My DEAR LorpD,—Since you write to me in the name of the simple-hearted 
and devout, I readily break through my rule of silence on such an occasion as that 
which has arisen, and give to them, through you, the assurance you ask for. 

It seems a strange thing to be supposed to be doubtful about the truths on 
which I live from day to day, and without which the world would be unmeaning 
tome. But I gladly give to those whom you represent the assurance that I repeat 
the Creeds (as you say) in a triumphant voice; because they enable me to express 
daily Christ as God manifest in the flesh, and that I have no other object in life 
but to take Him into my inmost being, to preach Him as the Saviour of mankind, 
and to make Him supreme over every part of human life. 

I shall be truly glad if these few words can have the reassuring effect which 
you kindly think they may have. 

Believe me, 
Ever yours sincerely, 


W. H. FREMANTLE. 
To the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
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This may seem to close the whole controversy, and the state- 
ments which have aroused so much horror appear to vanish in a halo 
of pious sentiment.’ The Bishop’s gentle request for an explanation 
of expressions, the inferences from which ‘ challenge the sincerity of 
the Dean’s position as a clergyman of the Church of England,’ and 
the Dean’s surprise and pain at being supposed to be doubtful about 
the truths on which he lives from day to day, and without which the 
world would be unmeaning to him, bring the episode to a worthy 
conclusion. In reality, however, the interest of the position only 
commences, and I propose to consider how far the points raised by 
Dr. Fremantle are personal to himself, whether they are not openly 
expressed by others in the Church of England, and whether in their 
spiritualised form they fairly represent the views of the Church of. 
England as set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles, to which, as I 
understand, all clergymen are bound to subscribe. 

By a remarkable coincidence we are furnished with a singular 
opportunity of illustrating all these points through the declarations of 
the Bishop of Ripon himself. The Bishop has quite recently pub- 
lished a most able and interesting Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures, written specially ‘ for those who are troubled and per- 
plexed’ by the results of modern criticism, which has appeared as In- 
troduction to ‘The Temple Bible,’ and which specially deals with ‘the 
distinction between historical accuracy and spiritual truths’ in the 
Bible. It is written with all the charm of style and brilliancy of 
imagination which characterise Dr. Carpenter, and although here 
only brief illustrations can be given, the whole composition will well 
repay close attention by all who are interested in the religious 
controversy of the present day. 

It may be well at once to turn to the special points raised in this 
attack on the Dean of Ripon, but I may first mention that the 
Bishop is not afraid of, and does not condemn, the higher criticism 
which has so seriously busied itself with the books of the Old and 
New Testament, the value and necessity of which he very frankly 
acknowledges. Speaking more especially of the New Testament Dr. 
Carpenter says : 

Every book has to give account of itself; its claim to originality, if such a 
claim exists, must be investigated; its value as a witness or evidence of contem- 


porary events must be estimated; its relationship to other books or narratives 
must be understood.' 


In order to explain the statements with which we are more particu- 
larly concerned here, it is necessary to state more in detail the 
manner in which the four Gospels are treated. 

The Gospel of St. John obviously stands alone, while the three other gospels 


are closely and intimately related to one another. These, then, called the Syn- 
optic Gospels, give rise to the Synoptic question.* 


1 P. 195, 2 P. 197 f, 
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Taking the first three Gospels, he points out that there are certain 
portions which are common to all three, others which are common to 
two Gospels and lacking in the remaining Gospel, and lastly each 
Gospel has a portion peculiar to itself. The portions common to all 
three Gospels he proposes to call the ‘Common stock,’ and he 
decides that the nearest sources of information about Jesus Christ 
are to be found in this common stock Gospel. 


Whatever is found here, belongs to the earliest period, and being common 
stock, it belongs in all probability to the period before editing was thought of.° 


He naturally sets a high value on what is found in this ‘common 
stock,’ as a 


highly valuable historical contribution, if not absolutely contemporary, at least 
so nearly contemporary that it may be regarded as a narrative of facts practically 
accepted among those who were well acquainted with the story.*... In it we have 
what we may call, without disparagement to the veracity of any additions found 
in the several Gospels, the most valuable and authentic recital of the story of 
Jesus Christ.® 


Now, after stating these preliminary considerations, which are 
essential to a right understanding of what follows, we come to the 
point immediately interesting in connection with the utterances of 
the Dean of Ripon, which called forth the courteous letter of the 
Bishop : 

Now, in the common stock gospel, the miraculous accessories connected with 
the birth and resurrection of Jesus do not find a place. These accessories are 
found in the group of secondary witnesses, z.e. in narrative common to two 
evangelists. Upon these, in the first instance, we have purposely refused to lay 
stress. Our belief in Jesus Christ must be based upon moral conviction, not upon 
physical wonder. The argument that He was wonderfully born and miraculously 
raised, and that therefore He was of God, does not evoke, at any rate to-day, an 
adequate and satisfactory response; even if it could be considered valid, it would 
not create a worthy or an acceptable faith. We must invert the process. The 
weight of the argument, then, hangs upon the moral splendour of Jesus Christ ; it 
is because He interprets us so completely to ourselves that we recognise the God 
in Him, and recognising this, the physical marvels at the opening and close of His 
career do not appear incongruous.® 


The language of the Diocese of Ripon is very uniform, for it is 
difficult to distinguish between the statements of the Bishop and 
those of the Dean, which Dr. Carpenter in his letter requests the 
latter to explain. ‘When we thus reverse the method of the earlier 
apologists we are reverting to the method of Christ Himself’ Dr. 
Carpenter resumes : 


He sighed over those who asked miracles as a means of faith: He declared 
that He would enter the souls of men only in a legitimate fashion; He would 
appeal to them by that which they could immediately appreciate and understand. 
. . . ‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.’? 





+ Pp. 128. ‘ P. 129. > P. 130, 





* Pp. 131 £. 7 P. 132 f. 
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The Bishop does not suggest, as so many others have done, that 
the statement of the Virgin-birth in the first Synoptic arises from a 
quotation of the Septuagint translation of Isaiah vii. 14, which 
erroneously renders the Hebrew word for a young woman by zrap@évos, 
‘ Virgin,’ the prophet whom he quotes having only said that a young 
woman, perhaps his own wife, is with child, and will bring forth a 
son whose birth will be a ‘sign’ to Ahaz, whilst ‘Matthew’ (i. 23) 
quotes it as proof of his doctrine of the miraculous conception of 
Mary, showing that a mistaken ‘prophetic gnosis’ is responsible for 
the dogma.* Nor does he refer to the astronomical-Myth theory of 
others, which represents the birth of the Sun-God at the winter 
solstice, about Christmas, when the constellation Virgo rises above 
the horizon. Neither is it within the scope of his work to treat of 
what has been called ‘the moral preparation for Christ’ among the 
Greeks and other races. 

Deification for them was an easy process, so easy that their demigods could not 
be redeemers. And yet their legends of Heracles, the son of the father of the 
gods and a human mother, who when on earth went about righting wrongs, and 
after labouring and suffering for mankind ascended to heaven from the pyre on 
Oeta; and of Prometheus, who was crucified for revealing to mankind the arts 
and sciences which dignify and bless their lives, suggest a parallel which is too 
obvious to need exposition. Parenthetically, we may add that other mythologies 
have adumbrated the same truths. In India the Brahmans could point to the 
various avatars of Vishnu, in which they beheld not mere theophanies, ‘ but the 
presence, at once mystical and real, of the Supreme Being in a human individual, 
who is at one and the same time true God and true man; and this intimate union 
of the two natures is represented as continuing after the death of the individual 
in whom it took place.’® The Persians also looked for a coming Saviour, who was 
to be born of a virgin mother, conceived by the holy spirit of Zarathustra three 
thousand years after the revelation of that prophet. So deeply rooted in the 
human breast is the instinct that none can bring to man the salvation which he 
needs, except one who is both God and man.'° 


Leaving altogether for a moment the Introduction to the ‘Temple 
Bible,’ it may be well to glance further into the able and most 
interesting work just quoted and recently published, Contentio 
Veritatis, which consists of lectures delivered by six Oxford tutors, 
all of them clergymen of the Church of England, which well deserves 
serious attention. The second lecture, just quoted, is by the Rev. 
W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow, Tutor, and Chaplain of Hertford College, 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Bampton 
Lecturer, upon ‘The Person of Christ.’ It is a remarkably able and 
eloquent discourse, and nothing can exceed the fairness and candour 
of his treatment of the arguments—qualities, I must say, which equally 
characterise the whole of the six lectures, the only difficulty of 
adequately representing his views within the limits of this article 

* This, however, is referred to in the work Contentio Veritatis, p. 218. 


® Barth, Religions of India, p. 170. 
1° Contentio Veritatis, by Six Oxford Tutors, p. 66 f. 
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being that the fundamental facts are surrounded and transformed by 
such a halo of mystic transfiguration, that it is almost impossible 
within reasonable bounds of quotation fairly to represent the views of 
the school to which he belongs. 


Religion [Mr. Inge says], when it confines itself strictly to its own province 
never speaks in the past tense. It is concerned only with what is, not with what 
was. History as history is not its business. ... Events or aspects of events, 
which relate only to the past, may be left to historians. . . . Errors in history or 
errors in science, do not save or damn. Errors in religion are always due to what 
Plato calls ‘ the lie in the soul,’ but a man may believe in ‘ Brute the Trojan,’ orin 
the philosopher’s stone, without being a knave. Religion is a very practical 
matter—its object, as an intellectual faculty, is to see things as they are, not to 
discover how they came to be. This is not said to disparage the past, or to suggest 
that itis unimportant. . .. When the theologian puts historical propositions into 
his creed, he does so because he is convinced that there are important truths, in 
the spiritual order, which are dependent on, or inseparable from, those events in 
the past. 


Now these introductory words, which seem to be a spiritual preparation 
for what is immediately to follow, require to be borne in mind, as 
Mr. Inge at once proceeds to say : 


Let us then (to return to the particular topic which we are now considering) 
ask ourselves, What is the truth, in the spiritual order,‘' which it is intended to 
protect by the doctrines of the Virgin-birth, Resurrection and Ascension? The 
answer is plain: it is the identification of the man Christ Jesus with the word of 
God. The Church held, and still holds, that this identification is of vital impor- 
tance, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie. In other words, the Church holds 
that the redemption of humanity, by taking it up into the Divine Life, had, as its 
necessary counterpart—its symbol or sacrament in the visible order—the Incarna- 
tion of the Word of God in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth. We shall, therefore, 
reach the centre of our subject if we consider: (1) Is this identification certain ? 
(2) Is it still an integral part of the Christian religion? and (3) Does the doctrine 
of the divinity of the man Christ Jesus conflict with generally accepted conclusions 
of philosophy and science, and in particular with the theory or doctrine of 
evolution ? 


I may at once mention that, in the succeeding discussion of 
these questions, there is no further elucidation of the Virgin-birth, 
and no examination of the physical miracles of the Resurrection and 
Ascension. The whole treatment of the subject turns upon spiritual 
considerations, although I must again repeat that nothing could be 
more fair than: Mr. Inge’s recognition of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of proving his conclusions. In regard to the (1) point 
Mr. Inge says: 


The historical fact of a supremely important religious movement in the first 
century A.D. is not disputed, nor can it be denied that the first Christians believed 
that it had its source in Christ. But is it certain that the Christ of the Church 
is not merely an idealised figure, to whom was attributed (in perfectly good faith) 
all that the religious consciousness of the age found to be most worthy of a Divine 
Being? The scepticism with which the story of the Incarnation is often regarded 





" The italics are mine. 2 Contentio Veritatis, p. 90 f. 
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by thoughtful people, must not be condemned as a perverse refusal to accept a 
narrative which is usually well attested, still less as a judicial blindness, In 
almost all other cases the historian is able to test his materials by some external 
criticism of probability. ... But in the case of the Incarnation we have nothing 
with which to compare it ; the only external criterion to which we can appeal is 
the judgment of the Christian Church as to what it ‘ behoved’ the Son of God to 
do and suffer; and this is a matter on which human beings cannot speak with 
authority, and are not likely to agree.’* 


After stating some objections which may be made to the Incarnation, 
and in modified naturalistic explanation of the doctrine connected 
with it, Mr. Inge continues : 


It is from no wish to ask a hearing for unprofitable speculations that I think 
it right to say that theories of this kind cannot be disproved with the completeness 
which all Christians would desire. In dealing with past events we must be 
content with something less than certainty. The whole history is beyond all 
question honeycombed with false statements which must go for ever uncorrected ; 
even the simplest event or conversation is seldom described with any approach to 
accuracy by those who have seen or heard it a few minutes before. It is, therefore, 
barely honest to assert, as some have done, that, on the historical evidence only, 
either the discourses of Christ, or His miracles, or His resurrection on the third 
day after His crucifixion, are absolutely certain. The evidence may be as good as 
possible ; it is not possible for it to be good enough to justify such a statement as 
this." 


Mr. Inge concludes his discussion of the various points by 
asserting ‘ that belief in the “ Divinity ” of the Historical Christ is 
still an essential part of Christianity,’ but the physical features of 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection and Ascension are as evidently left 
aside as they are by the Bishop of Ripon. His spiritual position 
may be simply illustrated by some of his concluding remarks : 


This discussion may seem unsatisfactory, both in its method and conclusion, 
to those who have been accustomed to find the ‘ proofs’ of Christianity in the 
historical evidence for the Resurrection of Christ, and in the miracles which He is 
recorded to have wrought while on earth. This mode of apologetics was very 
popular in the last century, and was elaborated with great skill by divines whose 
names are still famous.” But it was not an accident that it flourished most at the 
period when religion was at its very lowest ebb in England. I do not wish to 
associate myself with the contempt which has been cast upon the ‘ Old Bailey 
theology’ of Paley and his school, but I do wish to impress upon my readers, with 
all the earnestness that I can, that it is a false method, and that those who rely 
upon it are trusting to a broken reed, which will pierce their hands as soon as they 
really lean upon it. The majority of Christians to-day do not really lean upon it, 
whatever they may think; they are Christians because they have found Christ, or 
rather because Christ has found them, not because they have given the Apostles a 
fair trial on the charge of perjury and acquitted them. The Christ whose claims 
are made ‘probable’ by such arguments is a dead Christ, who could only preside 
over a dead church.” 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that in all the writers with 
whom we are dealing, not only is no endeavour made to produce 
definite evidence of the Virgin-birth, Resurrection and Ascension, 


13 Contentio Veritatis, p. 91 f. 4 Td. p. 93. 1% Ib. p. 103 
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but it is either directly or indirectly admitted that no adequate 
proof can be given. At the same time, after allowing the solid basis 
of the doctrines to crumble away, it is curious how confidently a 
spiritualised semblance of them is made to replace the vanished 
substance. There seems to be no recognition of @ difference of 
validity ‘between the solid rock upon which the belief was once held 
to be built, and the shifting sand upon which the mystic interpretation 
is supposed to be solidly erected. Take, for instance, the clear terms in 
which the Fourth Article of Religion, to which it has been generally 
understood that clergymen subscribe on entering the Church of 
England, states the doctrine of the Resurrection and Ascension, and 
compare them with the umseizable definitions now expressed. 
“Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again His body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
Man’s nature ; wherewith He ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth, 
until He return to judge all men at the last day.’ Not only have we 
no approach to this clear definition of the doctrine in question, but 
on the contrary a distinct abandonment of it, and systematic 
avoidance of details in dealing with ‘the subject. This is quoted, 
not with the view of condemnation, but solely for the purpose of 
definitely understanding the change which has taken place in regard 
to these dogmas. That such a change has been made in the views 
of a large proportion of the most able and cultivated men in the 
Church and out of it cannot be doubted or concealed, and it is most 
desirable that the change should be recognised. 

In the absence of satisfactory evidence, it would appear that 
modern views of Christianity are supposed to be justified by some 
theory of Inspiration and Revelation, apart from the definite state- 
ments in the New Testament, and it may be well to inquire how 
these are explained. In his Introduction to the ‘ Temple Bible,’ the 
Bishop of Ripon deals with this subject in a very attractive manner. 
Dr. Carpenter naturally commences by the questions : 


What is Inspiration, that we may be ready to recognise its features? What 
is Revelation, that we may be prepared to receive it when it comes ? *® 


I am afraid that most of us will agree with the answer which 
the Bishop himself immediately returns : 
Even in the answer that I give to these questions I am afraid that the reader 


will be disappointed, for I confess that I know no satisfactory definition either for 
Inspiration or Revelation.” 


Nothing could be more frank and intelligent than his whole 
discussion of the subject. He shows how impossible it is to define 
what we mean by the inspiration of the poet or the painter, and the 
parallel difficulty exists everywhere in the Scriptures. 


6 P, 83. 7 P, 84, 
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Is it any surprise, then [he inquires], to be told that definition of Bible 
inspiration is not to be expected, and ought not to be insisted on ? '* 


All that he can say is: 
It is like genius. We know it when we see it, but we cannot define it. 


Parts of the Bible do not carry out the note of inspiration, whilst 
others do : 

It will then be asked how do we discriminate between the inspiration of the 
Bible and the inspiration of the great works of human genius? What marks the 
difference between the inspiration of St. John and that of Shakespeare? Is not 
the inspiration of the Bible separate and unique ? or are we to view it as belonging 
to the same family and lineage as that of the recognised masterpieces of literature 
and art? The answer seems to me simple enough. In one sense we can recog- 
nise no difference; in another sense we must recognise a deep and real difference. 


Without further quotation the Bishop’s answer to the question may 
be given in his sentence : 


It is in the persistently Godward direction of the Bible that we note the 
characteristic of its inspiration.” 


And he considers that the witness to his view of Bible inspiration 
is to be found in the history of the religious consciousness of Christendom.”° 


It is evidently not necessary to go more fully into this discussion, 
for such inspiration is merely an emotional question and cannot 
justify the mystic views which we are considering. 

We may now proceed to quote the Bishop of Ripon’s views on 
Revelation. 

Another word often used in connection with the Bible [he says] is the word 
Revelation. So strongly has the idea of revelation been associated with the Bible 
that the word Revelation has been used as synonymous with the Bible. The 
Bible is the ‘Revelation,’ or it is the ‘ Revealed Word.’ Can we define Revela- 
tion ? *! 


To anyone who has read the Bishop’s references to and acceptance 
of the results of the ‘higher criticism’ on the Bible, this introduction 
to the discussion of Revelation is especially curious and significant, 
and his development of the idea becomes doubly interesting. 


Before we answer this [he continues] let us clear away a confusion. Revela- 
tion and Inspiration have been treated as convertible terms. This is a confusion. 
There may be inspiration without revelation ; and there may be revelation with- 
out imspiration. On the other hand, inspiration may lead to revelation, and 
revelation is often impossible without it. But nevertheless it is of moment to 
remember that they are not the same thing. Inspiration is the breath of life in 
a work or a man. Revelation is the unveiling of a truth or principle which 
clears or enlarges our thoughts. We know more through revelation; we feel 
more through inspiration,” 


These definitions may be unexpected and surprising, but there 
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must be an increase of surprise as we proceed to hear the Bishop's 
exposition how ‘ Revelation is unveiling of truth.’ 


What, then, is revelation? [he asks] Shall we be wrong in saying that the 
addition of any truth or principle which enlarges our range of knowledge is a 
revelation? The truth unknown before is unveiled and thus becomes a revelation 
tous. Further, it is to be remembered that the word revelation implies that the 
truth or fact unveiled existed before it was made known. The discoveries of 
science unveil to us laws which have been at work for all the ages. Revelation 
is not the invention of a new truth, but the uncovering of an old one. As clouds 
melt and disclose the sun, so does knowledge banish ignorance and show us things 
as they are.** 


This homely aspect of Revelation, so different from what might 
have been expected, considering the lofty view hitherto given of it, 
becomes somewhat astonishing when we find it illustrated by its 
application to scientific progress and exemplified by the Bishop in 
the following instances of Revelation : 

How readily we have accepted the laws of motion, for instance! How difficult 
it is for us to take in the clumsy Ptolemaic theories! The burst of surprise once 


over, the new truth or law takes its place among things which are quite natural, 
as we say. We find ourselves able to test and apply them.* 


It is a splendid instance of the progress of religious thought when 
we find a Bishop, in his anxiety to express the character of Revela- 
tion, referring to the ‘clumsy Ptolemaic theories’ which the Church, 
believing them to be in exact agreement with Biblical statements, 
thrust down the throat of poor Galileo, and forced him to swear that 
the earth was the centre of the universe and stood still. The world 
generally has not considered this episode as strong evidence for the 
Revelation theory as applied to the Old Testament and the Church. 
‘ The thing once revealed seems so obvious,’ the Bishop says, but it 
does not render the truth of Revelation much more obvious to the 
ordinary mind. 

But we must hear his final explanation of his view of Revelation 
in the Bible: 


If we keep this thought in view, we shall be able to estimate the importance 
of the revelation contained in the Bible. I say contained in the Bible; for the 
Bible is like a mine: the gold is found in an environment of nature; sometimes 
it may be sifted out easily as over a running stream: at other times we must dig 
as for hid treasure, or even only reach the gold after a long and hard crushing 
process. . . . In other words, the revelation is given to us in different degrees and 
under different conditions. This is surely the true view of Revelation; it is, if 
we follow the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the scriptural view of Revela- 
tion; the Revelation was given ‘by divers portions and in divers manners.’ 
Other notions of Revelation than this have been current, but it seems to me both 
wise and reverent to accept the just and well-considered description which we are 
given by this writer. It affirms a truth which is simple and can be easily verified 
—it avoids foolish and exaggerated literalism: it leads to a clear and intelligible 
climax, the Revelation in a Person. The Revelation, then, came in bits and in 
various ways.” 





23 Introduction to Temple Bible, p. 97. * 7b. p. 97. % Ib. p. 98 f. 
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The ‘clear and intelligible climax’ to which such Revelation leads is, 
I think, very different from that which the Bishop desires and supposes, 
but here I have only to point out that these theories of Inspiration 
and Revelation in no way help us in considering the statements 
regarding the Virgin-birth, Resurrection and Ascension. 

If we turn to Contentio Veritatis we do not get much greater 
help, but here we are forced to deal much more briefly with the 
subject. The Rev. W. C. Allen, who treats in it of Modern 
Criticism and the New Testament in the same able and candid way 
of which I have already spoken, says: 


It is in this direct appeal of the New Testament to the human conscience that 
its inspiration lies. That the religious value of the New Testament is bound up 
with the ideas of Revelation and Inspiration is plain. The difficulty is to give to 
these terms clear definition. Indeed, definition must for the present content itself 
with negative rather than with positive methods. On the one hand, a conception 
of Inspiration such as that commonly understood by the phrase, verbat Inspiration, 
which can only maintain its ground by denying the legitimacy of the application 
of critical methods to the Sacred Books, is thereby self-condemned and must be 
set aside as arbitrary. On the other hand, critical writers who suppose that a 
result of their work has been the elimination of the element ot Inspiration, fail to 
appreciate the limitations of criticism. Inspiration is a quality which cannot 
possibly be diminished by increase of true knowledge.*° 


This inspiration, however, which is clearly the element of 
personal emotion, and certainly not in any way a supernatural effect, 
may safely be passed over as in no way elucidating the questions 
before us. But Mr. Allen proceeds to Revelation, and states the case 
briefly as follows : 


The truth is that the question of the inspiration of the Bible, i.e. whether or no 
it contain a Revelation of God, is really independent of criticism. It is a part of 
the larger question, Is there a God who can reveal Himself? and is cognate to 
the similar questions, Is there a Revelation in Nature? Is there a Revelation in 
History? Is there a Revelation in Christ ? 


Now the conclusion that this treatment of the question is similar 
to that of the Bishop of Ripon, and takes refuge in vague feeling 
instead of establishing a doctrine, can be shown by simply quoting 
the answer which Mr. Allen gives to some of these questions, for 
space forbids more adequate treatment. To the question, ‘Is there 
a Revelation in History ?’ Mr. Allen replies: 


To some men the development of human life and thought is inexplicable with- 
out the presupposition of the divine mind directing, guiding, controlling it. To 
others, such an assumption is wholly superfluous and misleading. Certainly the 
existence of God cannot be proved—cannot, that is to say, be expressed in terms 
which will coerce the intellect and compel the belief of those who do not already 
find God to be a necessary factor in life’s experience. So-called proofs of His 
existence are not really proofs, even to those who believe in Him. The facts stated 
as being of the nature of proofs are the expression of belief, not the cause of it. 
They presuppose belief, and do not create it. 


26 Introduction to Temple Bible, p. 235 f. 
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Passing on to the question of Revelation in the Bible, Mr. Allen 
says : 


The essential presupposition of Revelation is the existence of God. Do we find 
God to be in some sense a part of the most elementary phenomena of conscious- 
ness? Then much that is said about Him in the Old Testament will approve itself 
to us as a true expression of His nature, and the proper way of stating the process 
which led to expression will be, not that it is a development of thought, due to 
natural causes, but that the Old Testament writers give expression to this con- 
sciousness of God, who revealed Himself to them in increasing degree as history 
progressed.?" 


Passing on to the New Testament he says: 


The question of Revelation in the New Testament, and consequently of its 
inspiration, depends almost entirely upon the attitude adopted towards the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. And with regard to this it must be said clearly that conscious- 
ness of the divine life of God and pereeption of the divine element in Christ are 
two very different things. There is this fundamental difference between them. 
Knowledge of God is for many men, not an inference from the facts of conscious- 
ness, but a part of those facts. But knowledge of, God in Christ is such an 
inference. ‘ We saw and (then) believed.’ ... These will very probably assent 
to the definition of the Revelation and Inspiration of the Old Testament just stated. 
But how will they regard the New Testament? They will probably be inclined 
to draw a distinction between the Gospels as containing the teaching of Christ and 
the remaining books—Revelation, they will urge, implies fresh development, new 
growth. Writers who express for the first time a new aspect of the Divine Life 
may rightly be called inspired.** . .. In conclusion, the claim of the Bible, the 
Old Testament as well as the New, may be said to lie in its revelation of the divine 
nature and the divine will. Just in so far as this is recognised will its authority 
be regarded as paramount. It appeals directly to the human heart and conscience.” 


It will have struck many how singular is the statement above 
that the question of Revelation in the New Testament, and conse- 
quently of its inspiration, depends almost entirely upon the attitude 
adopted towards the doctrine of the Incarnation. One might have 
thought that the attitude towards such supernatural doctrines must 
much more naturally depend almost entirely on that towards the 
doctrine of the Revelation and Inspiration of the New Testament 
upon whose authority alone such doctrines can rest. This is only 
another illustration of the fact that, in all these arguments, Reve- 
lation and Inspiration are mere personal impressions, and that we 
have not here to do with doctrines which can be established by 
reasonable evidence. Throughout the Introduction to the Temple 
Bible, and Contentio Veritatis, from which these inadequate 
quotations have been made, will be found a similar treatment of 
ancient doctrines, and these works will well repay the student who 
takes them up. I hope I may be allowed to express my own sincere 
respect for the writers, who are eminently able and honest men. No 
one obliged them to express themselves in this manner, but at a 
time when the Church may be said to be passing through a period 


2 Introduction to Temple Bible, p. 238. 8 Ib. p. 239. * Tb. p. 242. 
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of great spiritual difficulty, they have voluntarily stepped’ forth to 
help the weaker and more troubled brethren, and provide them with 
spiritualised views of doctrines regarding which. their minds have 
been of late rudely shaken, and they have done this with singular 
ability and still more singular candour. But they have had te make 
bricks without straw, of which no abiding city can be built. If they 
have led the doubting into a seeming paradise of rest, it is one, 
unfortunately, from which they may any day be expelled by the 
Angel of Truth with two-edged sword, and it seems to me both right 
and expedient that warning of this should be given. 

In examining these spiritualised versions of ancient creeds, 
I confess that a charming allegory by Hans Christian Andersen 
has been irresistibly brought to my mind. It is entitled The 
Emperor's New Clothes. Some clever knaves get hold of a monarch 
who is unusually fond of dress, and lead him to believe that they 
ean weave the most beautiful fabric that eyes have ever seen, but 
which has the extraordinary quality of becoming invisible, even 
when made into clothes, to everybody who is unsuitable to his 
position, or very stupid. A magnificent dress for an approaching 
procession is supposed to be made of this amazing fabric for the 
Emperor, and although many high officials inspect it whilst it is 
being woven, who see nothing on the loom, the penalty of being 
considered unfit for their high position or very stupid if it be in- 
visible to them, induces them to admire and proclaim it beautiful. 
For the same reason, the Emperor cannot admit that he himself sees 
nothing, and he goes through the form of putting on the new clothes 
and issuing under his royal canopy to the admiration of the people, 
who are likewise forced to pretend loyal appreciation of the monarch’s 
robes. No one dared to remark that they saw nothing, until a little 
child at last exclaimed, ‘ But the Emperor has no clothes on!’ As 
for myself, at the risk of being thought very stupid or unfit for the 
high office of critic, I frankly confess that the fabric woven to 
drape these old doctrines seems to me intellectually invisible, and 
the new clothes purely imaginary, and I shall be surprised if the 
voice of innocence does not sooner or later pronounce the truth that 
they have ‘nothing on,’ and the hesitating crowd then ratify the 
verdict. 

WALTER R. CASSELS. 


Since this article was written, the following letter from Dr. 
Fremantle to the Bishop of Ripon has been published : 


I find to my surprise that the statement in printed account of my paper on 
natural Christianity, to the effect that the account of Our Lord’s Virgin-birth 
+ might be understood without any violation of biological law’ has been misunder- 
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stood, and has been taken as meaning that the accounts might be read as implying 
that Our Lord was born from a man and a woman by the ordinary process of 
generation. 

This is an entire misconception. Not only was there in my paper no denial 
of the birth from a Virgin, but there was an attempt to explain (I trust humbly 
and reverently, as befits such a subject) how we might understand, without any 
violation of biological law, that which is described in the Article of the Creed, 
‘Conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ and in St. Luke’s 
Gospel by the words ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the favour of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore, that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.’ I write this because I have only to-day 
spoken to a friend, a theologian and a man of influence, who had misconceived 
my statement as above described, and who was greatly relieved when I explained 
it as I have now done. Pray make any use of this letter to correct any similar 
misconception. 


I am sorry to say that I cannot in the least understand how this 
explanation can be supposed to bring the Virgin-birth into con- 
formity with biological law. 


W. R. C. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE 
AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I 


I am very grateful to Sir Oliver Lodge for hoisting my little book,, 
The Schoolmaster, upon his burly knees ; even though, of the brisk 
shower of slaps that he has administered to public-school educa- 
tion, some have incidentally fallen upon myself, it would be im- 
possible to resent them, in the face of the royal compliments with 
which he has mollified his castigation. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s contention is briefly this: he practically charges 
me with having brought out the box of public-school education before 
the world ; he indicates that I have rapped the sides to show how 
hollow it is, and have ended by turning it upside down to prove 
that there is nothing in it. He says that I have done this in a com- 
placent and, on the whole, self-satisfied manner, as though I had 
stated, after my public investigation of the contents, that it is, after 
all, a very good box. Well, such is my candid belief. I think it is 
a good box. I am sure that the public schools are now doing a great 
work. I believe that they train boys in virtue, kindliness, common- 
sense, manliness and diligence. But I do not think all these boys 
wholly well educated. There is one thing obviously lacking from the 
box, and that is the training of intelligence ; and this can, I believe, 
be introduced ; the box is not too full to hold it. 

Sir Oliver Lodge admits, with reservations, that, as far as charac- 
ter and manliness go, the public-school product is not a bad one, so 
that this discussion may be confined to the intellectual education 
conferred by public schools. Moreover I would say that I believe 
that the intellectual training received by boys of undoubted ability, 
specialists and so forth, at public schools, is on the whole a good one. 
The boys whose case I would here consider are the boys of average 
moderate ability, and the boys of decidedly inferior capacity. These 
are the boys for whom I do not think the public schools provide a 


satisfactory education, considering it wholly from the intellectual 
side. 


I substantially admit everything in Sir Oliver Lodge’s indictment, 
41 
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except his description of my own mental attitude. I may say in passing 
that I think that he has pressed my admissions to rather too logical a 
conclusion, without allowing sufficiently for the necessarily complex 
nature of the public-school system, or for the idiosyncrasies of boy- 
nature. My book was not intended to be an attack on public-school 
education. It was written with a wholly different object. It was 
written from the point of view of a master who had been a classical 
teacher in a public school for eighteen years, and had for eleven years 
presided over a boarding-house. It was addressed mainly to two 
classes of readers. It was intended primarily for young men who 
were engaged in choosing a profession, and for men who had recently 
adopted the profession of teaching. It was meant to show that the 
profession of a schoolmaster was a very real and noble vocation, one 
that might be generously adopted and zealously practised; and I 
also hoped that the book might be read by parents, and might 
increase the confidence between parents and masters, and put their 
relations on a sounder footing. 

The intellectual aspect of the matter only came in incidentally, 
but there was very little satisfaction in my mental attitude in penning 
the frank confession that the intelleetual standard of the nation, and 
of the public schools as reflecting the spirit of the nation, was low ; it 
has been unhappily evident in the debates on the Education Bill that 
the aspects of education that have aroused interest in the country are 
the political and denominational aspects, or, at all events, that if 
intellectual interest has been felt, it has certainly not been expressed. 
I tried to make the book a temperate statement of what I believed to 
be thetruth. I had no taste for lecturing all the world on its lack of 
intellectual interest, but I can honestly say that I was very far from 
viewing the condition of things with satisfaction : indeed the beok 
contained a strong appeal to teachers to cultivate intellectual interests 
with all their might, and insisted upon this as a paramount duty ; 
such complacency as may appear in the book is only, I would say, 
the result of trying to face things as they are, tranquilly and without 
undue excitement. 

I will now say a few words upon the general question; I do not 
believe that the intelleetual tone of schools is at all likely to rise 
unless the intellectual tone of the country rises. The publie schools 
indeed are only a.gauge of public feeling. All schoolmasters know the 
impossibility of contending successfully in both the moral and intel- 
lectual regions against an undercurrent of adverse home influence or 
apathy. Most boys instinctively and rightly feel the home life to be 
the real life; and they are not likely, unless in exceptional cases, to 
adopt the sehool standard as a superior one, nor would it be at all to 
be desired that they should. 

But it may be urged, and rightly, that any cure must originate, 
at all events partially, in the schools; and Ido not deny it. The 
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question then is, how can the intellectual side of school life be 
amended ? 

I have no hesitation in admitting that the first difficulty which 
besets public-school education nowadays is the multiplicity of 
subjects taught, or supposed to be taught. That a boy of moderate 
or small capacity should be supposed to be learning at the same time 
three languages—-one modern and two ancient—besides his own, 
mathematics, divinity, history, geography, and science, is a simply 
preposterous state of things. The result is that in the majority of 
those subjects a boy never emerges out of the elementary stages, has 
no sense of mastery, and very little of interest. This congestion of 
subjects is the growth of the last fifty years. Before that time the 
education given was mainly literary and classical. I am not posing 
as an anti-classicist ; and I humbly believe that the education of the 
earlier part of the last century was a better one than the present, 
merely because it was simpler, and because the boys had at least the 
chance of mastering their subjects. 

And yet the difficulty of simplifying matters is very great. 
While the teaching of mathematics and science is obligatory, while 
French is insisted upon, while the Universities exercise so strong 
@ compulsion, and demand Latin and Greek, while history and 
geography naturally have to find a place, it is very difficult to see 
what to throw overboard. 

My own belief is that, if a boy could be taught the elements of 
mathematics and science, English by means of history and geography, 
enough French to be able to read a French book, and write a letter 
in grammatical French, and possibly to read German, he would have 
got together the materials for a good education. But this extrudes 
the classics altogether. The best system of all would be to let a boy 
be competently instructed in five subjects at the outside, and to let 
one of these, selecting it by natural taste and capacity, be a special 
subject, which he might feel he had mastered. But the practical 
difficulties are enormous; this system, so simple to describe, would 
require probably a great increase of the teaching staff, and the time- 
table would present insuperable difficulties—moreover, from the 
fmancial point of view, the payment of these extra masters would at 
the majority of schools be entirely out of the question. I do not say 
that the problem might not be successfully grappled with, but it is 
idle to pretend that the solution is simple. 

Next, as to methods. Sir Oliver Lodge here adopts an almost 
unreasonable attitude, and I think hardly allows for the conditions of 
school life. Heasks why certain educational processes, such as repeti- 
tion lessons, which I stated were, in my opinion, unproductive, are 
not given up? DoesSir Oliver Lodge suppose that the assistant-masters 
at public schools have a certain subject assigned to them which they 
may teach on theirown method and in their own way? As a matter 
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of fact, the exact lessons that we have to do are all laid down in 
time-tables, and very little divergence is possible. The plain duty 
of an assistant-master is to prepare the boys for specified examina- 
tions, and an exact and undeviating system is laid down for him, 
which settles not only what lessons are to be prepared and what 
exercises are to be done, but exactly how they areto be done. In these 
matters assistant-masters have no independence. The theory, I 
suppose, is that the headmaster of a school is the teacher of the boys, 
and that the assistant-masters carry out his orders and teach the 
boys on the system laid down for them. Personally I think that 
many of our traditional methods are at fault; we aim at minute and 
relentless accuracy in the classics, to be arrived at by grammar 
papers dealing mostly with rare and exceptional forms, verses and 
prose interlineally corrected, words parsed on paper, and lessons 
prepared with dictionaries ; these were all excellent methods when 
classics held the field; but to pursue them now, when classics have 
been practically crowded into a corner, and to pursue the same or 
similar methods with all the other subjects that have forced their 
way into the curriculum, only results in sacrificing everything, in- 
tellectual interest included, to accuracy. Accuracy is a noble and a 
necessary thing, but it can be insisted upon until human nature 
rebels, not in outspoken rebellion, but in a tacit blankness of mind 
opposed to all intellectual progress. There is no lack of diligence at 
public schools ; what is lacking is interest, and intellectual activity. 

Another point where Sir Oliver Lodge is unfair to the conditions 
of human life is where he contrasts the eager-eyed children, full of 
questions and curiosity, with the blank indifference of boyhood 
educated on public-school methods. But he must remember that 
simultaneously with the period of growth, and as a natural outcome 
of the physical strain inseparable from arriving at maturity, comes a 
listless period when boys undoubtedly do lose interest, quite apart 
from the interest which is sacrificed by our educational methods. 

I do not think that this physical fact is sufficiently taken into 
account in schools; and I am strongly of opinion that as much 
drudgery as can be proved to be unproductive, like the heartbreak- 
ing toil of ‘ fair copies’ or the mechanical labour of dictionary turn- 
ing, ought to be spared the boys. But, on the other hand, it is 
necessary to make sure that the boy is using something, that some 
mental effort is being made ; and that requires the direction of what 
I should call a sympathetic teacher, and Sir Oliver Lodge a trained 
teacher. 

May I here advert to a small point made by Sir Oliver Lodge 
which shows I think that he is not fully aware of the idiosyncrasies 
of boys? I made a statement in my book about decisiveness in 
teaching, a quality to which I seemed to him to attach an extravagant 
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value. I think that the statement was made in too wide a sense. 
I was thinking, when I made it, of the kind of classes which I have 
generally had to teach, younger boys of moderate capacity. It 
would not apply to older or abler boys, nor would it apply to private 
tuition, with a smaller class. But for boys of small capacity, it is 
necessary by some means or other to disabuse them of a not 
unnatural delusion encouraged by commentators, that a writer in a 
foreign language might have meant anything, and may be made to 
mean anything by juggling with words. It is certain that many boys, 
under our system of education, do not understand that a writer, 
particularly an ancient writer, has had a definite thought in his 
mind which he is expressing in a natural way; and that our diffi- 
culty in understanding it arises from an absence of complete 
familiarity with the medium of expression. For such boys deci- 
siveness is a pure gain. Moreover in young and sharp boys there 
is often a strong vein of a certain malice, and if they imagine a 
teacher to be imperfectly acquainted with his subject, they are quite 
capable of expending their energies in framing apparently innocent 
questions, with a view to exposing, if possible, gaps in that teacher’s 
knowledge. Such boys would be quite incapable of feeling the 
reverent joy, to which Sir Oliver Lodge alludes, of finding themselves 
in communion with a teacher who is an eager and unsatisfied learner 
like themselves. 

A few words must now be said about the teachers themselves, 
and how to raise the intellectual standard among them. 

Suppose that at the present time an intelligent and active young 
man goes up to the University, with the intention of entering the 
teaching profession, how will he spend his time? He realises the 
practical necessity of taking a good degree, if he is to secure one of 
the better appointments, and the main part of the solidus dies is 
given to prescribed work. Moreover he comes up from a public 
school with a firm belief in the necessity and saving virtue of active 
physical exercise. Well, I venture to say that the margin of time 
left, after fulfilling a few social engagements, is not a very large one; 
and that it requires a man of very active and intelligent curiosity to 
read as well, widely and enthusiastically, and to indulge in the 
‘ingenuous collision’ of mind with mind, that Carlyle speaks of as 
being one of the great benefits of a University. Probably a man of 
great intellectual eagerness, if he reads hard at his prescribed 
subjects, will be apt to neglect athletic pursuits, or at all events 
their natural. sequel, the discussion of athletic topics, in favour of 
general reading. But if he is a severely practical man, he will know 
that a combination of academical success with athletic distinction is 
far more likely to procure him a good scholastic appointment than 
any amount of general intellectual interest. Here the pressure of 
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the public comes in; headmasters know that the public attach great 
importance to their children being guided and directed in athletic 
matters by men of proved competence; and when they also know 
that the public care very little about the boys being made intelligent, 
it needs a very strong headmaster, with a very definite theory of his 
own, to appoint men whose chief characteristic is intellectual interest 
and vivid intelligence, unless such intelligence has the hall-mark of 
academical success, and is moreover accompanied by athletic pro- 
ficiency. I am inclined to think myself that athletic pursuits, how- 
ever salutary in themselves, do occupy too much of the mental horizon 
at the Universities, among public school men. But I do not believe 
that this is generally felt. And, after all, there is a good deal to be 
said for the ordinary view ; for the civic life and the moral character 
of boys are largely bound up with their physical energies, so that in 
the end the pressure of public opinion does make itself felt, and the 
parents get the things that they value. 

Of course this difficulty about the teachers would be remedied, 
to a certain extent, if the normal school and university training 
were a training in intellectual activity and mental interest. But 
this is unfortunately not necessarily the case. 

Moreover it is unhappily clear—I have made careful inquiries on 
the subject—that masters at public schools live at the present time 
a life of such pressure, that it is practically impossible, unless in 
exceptional cases, for them to have any intellectual life of their own, 
or to pursue studies or to indulge interests apart from their specified 
subjects and professional work. I think that this is a great, but not 
an irremediable evil; and it stands to reason that teachers are not 
likely to originate any very active intellectual interest among ihe 
boys they teach, if they have no particular interests of their own, 
apart from discharging their multifarious duties as conscientiously 
and cheerfully as possible. 

Much more might be written on the subject which would be 
foreign to our present purpose. I will merely briefly recapitulate 
my argument. 

I fully and entirely agree with Sir Oliver Lodge that the in- 
tellectual outlook in public-school education is not encouraging, and 
that the methods pursued are not such as are calculated to preduce 
intellectual interest. 

As to the cure for this state of things, my belief is that the only 
radical cure is a lifting of the intellectual tone of the nation; but if 
this must originate in schools, then I would say that the grave fault 
of our present system of education is the congestion of subjects, and 
that this must at all costs be remedied. Next I would say that our 

methods are somewhat at fault, but that, if education could be sim- 
plified and pressure of subjects relieved, our present methods would 
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not be so much at fault as they are at present. And, lastly, I would 
say that it is necessary to raise the intellectual tone of teachers— 
and that this can be done partly by the teachers themselves, partly 
by relieving them of the pressure of excessive drudgery, and partly by 
making a schoolmaster’s life more of a career for an active and ener- 
getic man. But, to argue in a circle, this last change is not likely 
to take place until the general public have a higher sense of the 
value of intellectual things. 


ArTHuR C. BENSON. 
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SJR OLIVER LODGE 
AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


II 


‘ WE shall not greatiy err if we take Mr. Benson’s book as represent- 
ing English school life in its best and truest and sanest aspect.’ 
On this assumption, Sir Oliver Lodge, in the December number of 
this Review, bases a comprehensive attack upon our public schools. 
Yet I believe that the opinion of many schoolmasters about the 
book might be fairly expressed in the terms of Dr. Johnson’s famous 
comment on Pope’s translation of the Iliad. ‘Some very pretty 
essays, Mr. Benson, but please don’t call them representative of 
English public schools.’ We read in it, with interest and some 
amusement, the graceful obiter dicta in which a literary member of 
our profession has touched the fringe of the big problems of our 
work, passing from grave to gay, and from things important to 
things unimportant, with an ease and literary skill which disarm 
criticism. But it is a different matter when this work is treated as 
seriously representing English public schools, and when obiter dicta, 
with that superficial truth which characterises such sayings, are 
treated as dogmas of the scholastic creed and made the text for a 
serious attack. This is what Sir Oliver Lodge has done. 

I content myself with one instance, before passing to the broader 
and more important subject of the article. ‘It is better,’ says 
Mr. Benson, ‘to be perfectly decisive, even if you may be occasionally 
wrong.’ Taken in connection with its context, it is not hard to see 
the element of truth in this dictum. The man who can never make 
up his own mind is, no doubt, liable to leave a feeling of hopelessness 
in the minds of his pupils. ‘If our teachers cannot be sure of the 
truth,’ they will argue, ‘why should we vex our souls to attain the 
unattainable?’ The attitude of philosophic doubt is apt to dis- 
courage the young mind. In contrast to such a teacher the 
enthusiast who knows no doubt, who has made up his own mind and 
hardly pauses to give reasons for it, even if he be intolerant of ignor- 
ance or difference of opinion, is both welcome and inspiring. Long 
may there be some such intolerant enthusiasts among us. Buta 
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type no less common, I believe, and no less inspiring, is that of the 
teacher who is rather the joint investigator than the infallible 
expounder of already formed and unalterable opinions, ‘ Mr, A..,’ so 
I was told lately about a former colleague of mine who taught on 
this method, ‘didn’t know so very much, but he taught you just 
twice as much as he knew.’ We learnt long ago from Plato’s 
‘ Dialogues ’ that it is the process, not merely the result, of thought 
that has educational value, and I refuse to believe that this type of 
‘teacher who is also a learner’ is rare on the literary side of our 
public schools. Sir Oliver Lodge might find even there many who 
have not bowed the knee to this Baal of affected ‘ omniscience,’ 
which he assumes that we worship. I am sure that when he implies, 
as he seems to do, that literary studies, as contrasted with scientific, 
encourage this spirit in the teacher, he is doing a gross injustice to 
these subjects. It is largely because they afford so splendid a field 
for the other method of teaching, because they enable the pupil 


to watch 
The master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play, 


that our classical studies continue to hold their place as mental 
training. 

But the gravamen of the accusation (if I understand the article 
aright) is that ‘ the intellectual side is not cultivated’ in our public 
schools. This criticism, which is a very serious condemnation, if 
true, is supported by several quotations from Mr. Benson’s book. 
‘Intellectual things are, to put it frankly, unfashionable’; ‘the 
germ of intellectual life in many cases dies a natural death from 
mere inanition ’; ‘ intellectual life is left’ (by the masters) ‘to take 
care of itself’; if a boy’s ‘home is one where intellect is valued,’ 
then only ‘he has a fair chance of keeping interest up in a timid 
and secluded way.’ Similarly the masters, we are told, ‘have no 
intellectual ideal’; they ‘must perpetually resist the impulse to 
soar’; they ‘omit intellectual enjoyment from their programme.’ 
Finally, we send out boys ‘who hate knowledge and think books 
dreary, who are perfectly self-satisfied and entirely ignorant .. . 
arrogantly and contemptuously ignorant.’ Sir Oliver Lodge, not 
unnaturally, but I think unfairly, clinches all this by comparing 
the similar indictment made against the state of intelligence in the 
army, and holds the public school responsible for both. 

Now it is generally waste of time to discuss a question of fact. 
Mr. Benson says that our schools are hopelessly unintellectual, and 
Mr. Benson ‘is an honourable man.’ I, for my part, with a shorter 
but apparently less unfavourable experience of public schools, am 
inclined on this point de republica non desperare. Toeach of the above- 
quoted statements I should oppose a modest but deliberate denial. 
Vor. LITI—No, 311 E 
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I could speak from personal experience of an interest in literature 
created entirely by the influence of a public school, and of enthusiasms 
first kindled and then fostered by the boys and masters with whom 
I came in contact. I could name many a boy in the school I now 
serve, apart from those who have reached the highest form (to whom 
even Mr. Benson could not ascribe a complete absence of intellectual 
interests), whose literary or scientific interests and enthusiasms have 
developed steadily and apparently unhindered during their school 
career ; and I have watched such boys not losing their enthusiasms 
but imparting them to others, and leavening the general mass with 
their wholesome interests. Above all, I protest against the ascription 
to the public schools of the failings of the army. Army ‘ education’ 
is fast bound by Government regulations, by a prescribed examina- 
tion which leaves us no choice. The result is that, in the matter of 
education, boys preparing for the army are ‘ with us, but not of us.’ 
That the public schools are most successful in preparing for that 
examination I know well; but I believe that the examination itself 
is a bad one, and that the want of ideas and interests ascribed 
to army men is due to that point in which the teaching it 
necessitates differs from ‘the rest of our education. I refer to the 
limitation of a boy to certain stages in certain subjects, and the 
necessary refusal to pursue a branch of knowledge beyond a certain 
point, because ‘it doesn’t pay’ in the examination. It is just this 
limitation which seems to many of us to mar the army training, and, 
I may add, to make it unrepresentative of public-school education. 

But what the public, our employer, has a right to expect from 
public schoolmasters in reference to a question of this kind is not so 
much a denial of the charge as a statement of what actually are the 
intellectual influences at work in our schools. How far, and by what 
means, does our system lend itself to fostering such influences ? The 
personality of the masters, which must necessarily be an important 
element in the matter, I prefer to pass over. I would only say that 
some even of us might claim to be ‘live people, engaged in real 
and progressive work and full of enthusiasm for it ’—a class which 
Sir Oliver Lodge thinks the boy is first likely to encounter in the 
University ‘don.’ But, putting aside the character of the teachers, 
the intellectual atmosphere of the school will depend largely on two 
elements—on the boys, and on the curriculum. 

What steps do we take to secure that the boys then selves shall 
be favourable to an atmosphere of intellectual ideas? I believe that 
more depends upon this than is always realised. A few boys with 
real enthusiasms for subjects other than athletics will speedily kindle 
interests and awaken enthusiasm in a House. It is just for this 
reason that we value so much our entrance scholarships, not primarily 
as providing us with boys who will do us credit afterwards, but as 
furnishing an intellectual leaven, as securing not infrequently intelli- 
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gent ‘boys ‘from a different class, to whom the high fees of a school 
like that to which I belong would be otherwise prohibitive. Such 
boys fully repay what is given them in the majority of cases. In most 
public schools they are distributed among the different boarding- 
houses, and eventually supply the chief, though not of course the 
whole, of the sixth-form rulers of those houses. If, like Plato’s re- 
public, we claim ‘dues of nurture’ from those whom we so train, 
and make our philosophers kings, who shall blame us ? 

In this particular, I am aware, not all schools have the same system. 
{ cannot help thinking that the difference between Mr. Benson’s 
experience and mine in this question of the intellectual standard of 
our schools may be due in part to the different treatment of scholars: 
to which we are accustomed. The Eton practice of reserving one 
house for the scholars, on whom other schools depend largely to 
leaven the whole lump, may have advantages of its own, but must 
certainly have the disadvantage of depriving the rest of the school of 
most valuable intellectual influences. In this respect, at any rate, 
we may claim that Eton and Winchester, if the most historic, are 
not the most representative, of our public schools. I believe the 
difference to be of fundamental importance. 

But it is by diversity of intellectual interests as well as by 
a leaven of intelligence that ideas will be fostered. Most of our 
schools now are no longer confined to one groove. The scientific 
boy is housed with the classical, the historian and the mathematician 
live side by side, and the juxtaposition necessarily produces a certain 
rivalry of studies and interchange of ideas. In few, if any, of our 
public schools now is it possible for a boy to grow up thinking that 
his own groove is the only one. In this way, I am sure, any school 
which has not a modern side as well as a classical, and which does 
not also give opportunities for more definite specialisation in science 
and mathematics and history, loses a valuable intellectual asset. 

This brings me to the subject of our curriculum, against which, 
so far as I understand him, Sir Oliver Lodge’s main attack is really 
directed. He talks rather vaguely of ‘a surfeit of book-knowledge 
and dead and fusty material,’ and tells us that ‘everything is so 
portentously dull’ in our subjects, ‘that degrees of unattractiveness 
seem unworthy of attention.” Without taking quite seriously a 
statement so sweeping and unjust as this, we may understand him 
to believe that most of what is taught in our schools has ‘no interest 
of its own, and is calculated to chill rather than foster enthusiasm. 
It is the old cynical criticism, that our education consists in ‘ teaching 
boys subjects they hate by methods which make them hate them 
still more.’ ‘What trath, or rather what basis of truth, is there in 
this accusation ? 

I should like to say one word on this term ‘ interesting,’ which is 
so commonly applied now as the test of teaching. It seems likely 
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that ‘interest’ is to be the fetish of the new schoolmaster, as 
‘accuracy’ was of the old. Both are good things, but both are 
liable to be exalted at the expense of true education. Much work 
must be done in life to which the term ‘interesting’ can hardly be 
applied, and any education which exalts ‘interest’ at the expense of 
application is, to my mind, going on the wrong tack. To be 
‘stimulating,’ I should say, rather than to be ‘interesting,’ is the 
true ideal for the teacher. Interest is undoubtedly one of the most 
stimulating elements, but it is not everything. 

With this proviso, I do not for a moment deny that, if it be true 
that our subjects are completely lacking in interest, we are failing 
in our educational duty. But let it be remembered that there are 
various kinds of interest. There is the superficial pleasure of 
hearing new information, or seeing new experiments. That will 
always form part, though not a very large part, of our education. 
But there is the higher interest of grappling with new difficulties, of 
realising by practical experiment one’s own mental growth. The 
exercise of the faculty of understanding is in itself pleasant, if once 
the boy can be got to realise it. Mr. Benson’s bribe of easier work 
to follow, whereby he persuades an unwilling form to grapple with 
Greek conditional sentences, is a confession of weakness hardly to be 
expected from so good a teacher. There is no reason why a problem 
of language of this kind, involving as it does an insight into the 
working of our own minds, and not merely into Greek constructions, 
should not be as interesting, as it gradually becomes clearer to the 
intelligence, as any of the thousand and one puzzles with which a 
boy voluntarily employs himself. In such a case I do not believe it 
is the subject which is at fault. 

To the growing mind, no subject need be dull in which the boy 
feels that he is ‘ getting on.’ Ask a small boy what subject he likes 
best, and ten to one he will name the one in which he finds that he 
can make most progress. To the weak linguist, science or mathe- 
matics or history or English literature lessons will be the most 
interesting. To another boy who lacks (as so many boys do up to 
quite a late period in their development) the power of grasping the 
meaning of English literature or history or Scripture, the Latin prose 
or Greek translation will give the most satisfaction, because it is 
in this that he feels he can get most ‘ grip.’ Stagnation is always dull ; 
but no subject is dull to the specialist in it. 

We at the public schools are, I think, realising this more and 
more, We are beginning to make provision to allow boys who have 
a special bent in any direction to concentrate upon it, to the partial 
(but not complete) exclusion of others. The historian, the scientist, 
the mathematician, is provided for in this way as well as the classic. 

I hope that we may soon see the purely literary, as opposed to the 
linguistic, faculty similarly recognised, and that boys to whom the 
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higher and more accurate side of scholarship is unattainable may 
yet be admitted to a wide reading of the classics, even at the expense 
of some of that grammatical accuracy which is so valuable to the 
real scholar and so great a stumbling-block to his weaker, though 
perhaps hardly less appreciative, brother. I admit that tradition 
and Oxford and Cambridge entrance examinations stand in the way ; 
yet I have reason to believe that a change on these lines would be 
welcomed by many of the leading teachers of our public schools. 

If I may return, in conclusion, to Mr. Benson’s book, I would 
suggest that he seems to feel himself more tied and bound than 
many of us do by the limitations of system. English literature is 
not to be taught as a subject because its ‘ treatment by commentators 
is as a rule so profoundly unintelligent.’ If so, why use com- 
mentators? No English literature lesson need be dependent on 
special editions, if the teacher chooses to shake himself free. That 
the individuality of the teacher need not be cramped by routine 
may be realised by anyone who passes from Mr. Benson’s book to 
read the recently published Life of Edward Bowen of Harrow. 
We cannot all have his originality or his freedom of action; but 
some measure of both is welcomed and allowed, I doubt not, by 
every wise headmaster to his’ colleagues. Not in a complete 
upheaval of our old system, but in the broadening and adaptation or 
it, lies to my mind the hope of the future. We have in our public 
schools and in the classics two much criticised, but long-valued, 
bases of education. In both, I believe, there is life and vigour yet, 
if we will but use them to the full. ‘Spartam nacti sumus: hance 
exornemus.’ 

FRANK FLETCHER. 
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IS SOCIETY WORSE THAN IT WAS? 


WHEN Queen Victoria began to reign, her youth and innocence had 
such an effect on Society that people, conscious of their imperfections, 
began to amend their former ways. Respectability became the 
fashion, and those whose conduct had not been irreproachable 
were ashamed, and, outwardly at least, conformed to all rules of 
propriety. 

This, however, lasted only for the lifetime of one generation, 
and then, as Society grew larger, people became more and more 
worldly, and less and less careful to maintain a high standard until 
now, when though perhaps not sufficiently ashamed of it they are 
not altogether pleased with the state of affairs. 

If the question be asked, ‘Is Society now better than it was a 
hundred years ago?’ the frequent answer hastily and cheerfully 
given is, ‘ Yes, undoubtedly, for people are more sober, more refined,. 
and no longer swear.’ 

This is true to a certain extent, but when we consider how much 
more educated, refined, and sober the whole nation has become, and 
what vast strides have been made in science and all kinds of know- 
ledge, then in comparison Society seems to have made little, if any, 
progress. There may be now as many wise, charming, and bril- 
liantly clever people as there were then, but they have not increased 
in number, though Society has. 

Society has its rules, and claims as heretofore to be an example 
in good manners and honourable behaviour. Any person openly 
convicted of cheating, or of breaking the marriage laws, is expelled. 
A few who manage to conceal their misdoings and appear outwardly 
respectable are welcome to remain. 

There are others, really noble and good, who, though in the 
world, are not of the world, whose homes are an example of all that 
is best in the British nation, and whose good influence would be felt 
if Society had not grown so large that it can no longer be controlled 
by one set. There are now many circles within it, each containing 
people who consider themselves leaders of their own surroundings, 
some of whom are so far from being patterns of good behaviour that it 
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becomes a question whether the term of reproach ‘not in Society’ 
may not in future become one of commendation. 

But let us consider first the improvements claimed to have been 
made within the last century—in sobriety, manners, and refinement. 
Certainly among men it is no longer thought a fine thing to drink 
too much. Insobriety happens very seldom, and when it does, is 
considered a disgrace. But women drink far more than they did 
fifty years ago, not only wine, but spirits and liqueurs. People 
interested in the subject say that the liking for alcohol is increasing 
alarmingly among them, though of course they indulge in it secretly. 
It is said that dressmakers and grocers procure wine or spirits for 
‘the lady,’ and eall it by some other name in the bill paid by the 
husband. Whether this be true or not, there is little doubt that 
many women drink far more than is necessary or good for them. 
Perhaps the now common practice of smoking cigarettes habitually 
may tend to increase this evil. Then the taking of drugs seems 
much more common. There is a greater impatience at the least 
pain. A slight headache, often caused only by racketing about 
after too many pleasures, is made an excuse for taking antipyrine, or 
some other soothing medicine, with results disastrous to heart and 
nerves. ; 

As to manners, it is curious to observe how far less they have 
improved in Society, than among those from whom good manners 
are least expected. Except in the case of a panic, it was less disagree- 
able to be in a common crowd at the entrance of an exhibition or 
theatre, than in a large drawing-room at the Palace, before the new 
regulations were made. In the common crowd, you are good- 
humonredly tolerated, sometimes even assisted, never intentionally 
pushed. 

In Croker’s Diary we read: ‘A great crowd at the Drawing-room, 
and the absence of hoops brings the ladies into such close contact 
that some of them quarrelled, and were near pulling one another’s 
feathers.’ We are not quite so bad as this now, but some years ago 
@ man in uniform, desirous of helping his wife and daughters to the 
royal presence, forgetting his manners, said, ‘No room? Oh, you 
just follow me, I will make room,’ and assisted by sharp epaulettes 
he did so. 

Good manners are often to be met with in a ’bus or third-class 
railway carriage. There you are welcomed with kind hands stretched 
out to lift your birdcage or bandbox. It is surprisingly rare to meet with 
common. civility in a first-class carriage. For instance, going by train 
to garden parties near London, without any encumbrances of birds 
or boxes, you are unwillingly, ungraciously permitted to squeeze into 
a seat, the other occupants of the carriage making it very clear that, 
because you happen to be unknown to them, no civility is to be 
expected on their part. It may be urged as an excuse that heat, 
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stuffiness, and overcrowding are more annoying to gentlefolk, but then 
good manners should conceal it. As a French writer has said, ‘ La 
politesse a été inventée pour remplacer la bonté de cceur qui nous 
manque,’ But those wanting in kindness of heart do not always avail 
themselves of the invention. 

The same can be said of those who extinguish all view of the 
stage with their large hats at a morning performance, and others 
who discuss the play, or their own affairs, in a loud voice during the 
performance. This, in the last few years, has become an intolerable 
nuisance. Can nothing be done to put anendtoit? Ina Paris theatre 
any attempt at talking is instantly stopped by loud hisses. In London 
@ polite request for silence has no effect. It is people in Society, as 
well as those out of it, who are guilty of this kind ofselfishness. The 
other day a little girl, whose father had vainly tried to remonstrate 
with some chatterer in the stalls, said in a clear but subdued voice, 
‘ Oh, it’s no good ; leave him alone, papa! He looks like my dentist, 
and might pay me out some day.’ The child’s remark had the 
desired effect. 

As to refinement, of course a spade is no longer called a spade 
quite so plainly as long ago, and swearing is never heard. Some of 
the slang expressions now in use may not be considered very refined, 
but they are harmless. It is, however, doubtful if anything in former 
years can have been more seriously objectionable than the conversa- 
tion that goes on in some houses at the present time. What excuse 
can be made for people, by birth gentlefolk, who allow stories and 
jokes to be circulated round the dinner-table in whispers, because 
they are too bad to be repeated aloud; and for those women who 
encourage by their laughter coarse conversation full of allusions 
and doubles-ententes, who discuss such disgraceful gossip in their 
drawing-rooms that it must poison the mind of any innocent young 
woman who may be present ? 

Honesty has always been reckoned one of the essential qualities 
of every member of society, and when it concerns gambling and racing 
is strictly adhered to. But in other matters not connected directly 
with friends or acquaintances, some people have very lax ideas on the 
subject. To be so extravagant as to buy more than can possibly be 
paid for, is certainly cheating, though not perhaps of the same kind as 
Society blames most. And this is done by many without shame or re- 
morse for the ruin it often causes to the tradespeople, There are women, 
for instance, who indulge in every kind of extravagance they cannot 
afford, and at the same time are willing enough to give away money 
which is not theirs, thereby gaining the credit of being charitable. 
In a few instances they have even been heard preaching to working 
girls on the desirability of dressing quietly and being respectable. 
It is doubtful if such incongruity and hypocrisy were practised a 
hundred years ago. 
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No doubt there always were, and are now, people who do not 
pretend to be otherwise than worldly, and are for ever striving to 
obtain pleasures or advantages. Some of them, whose greatest fear 
is being uncomfortable or bored, try to avoid these by running after 
the wealthy. Now and then they discover new rich people, and 
hastily introduce them into the inner fashionable circle, without the 
least caring whether they possess anything besides money, nor how this 
was acquired. They stand at what we will call the ‘turnstile’ of 
Society, and say (in veiled language no doubt), ‘ What will you give in 
return for these introductions?’ The answer comes later, honestly 
paid in some substantial form or other, a carriage, horses, or a sum of 
money purposely lost at a game of cards. Occasionally some charity 
benefits largely, but seldom in the real giver’s name. Once through 
the gate, they are welcomed by many; albeit some may smile and 
call them ‘ vulgar,’ in reality they are not more so than those who 
introduced them. 

Sometimes, when fault is found with the present-day manners 
and morals, the blame is laid on Americans and nouveaux riches, of 
whom there are a greater number than formerly. But it is doubtful 
whether this accusation is justified. It is true American girls are 
supposed to be independent and free and easy in manner, but surely 
not so silly or so devoid of womanly dignity as to behave as a few 
English young ladies do, who, in trying to copy fast married women, 
only succeed in imitating the saucy, romping manners of factory 
girls, and even, like them, in ‘keeping company with their young 
man.’ For what else can it be called, when girls consent to drive off at 
night in hansoms with their partners, instead of dancing? Yet this 
has been known to occur at balls where chaperones were considered 
superfluous. 

As to American women, they certainly encourage extravagance 
in dress, but they are generally speaking well-educated, energetic, 
self-reliant, and those who have married Englishmen have in most 
cases proved to be exemplary wives and mothers. 

As a rule the nowveaux riches help to exaggerate the importance 
of wealth by their extravagance, but there are many exceptions. 
Some, aware of the responsibility of riches, spend their money not 
only in the encouragement of science, culture, and art, but also in 
charity. If some bring an element of vulgarity into Society, it is 
no serious fault, nor one that can be cavilled at by those who toady to 
and worship the wealthy. 

If there be reason to think that Society is deteriorating rather 
than improving, it is not owing to these, nor even perhaps, as some 
suppose, to the bad influence of a few among the aristocracy, who, 
by their conduct, have extinguished the respect hitherto accorded 
to their old family names, but rather to the apathy of some, and 
the timidity amounting to cowardice of others, belonging to that 
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vast majority of respectable people who condone conduct which in 
their heart of hearts they condemn. 

They ought to be the example, but they have never realised their 
responsibilities. With some the dread of being considered strait- 
laced or prim, is far greater than the fear of evil. Virtuous them- 
selves, they yet know and believe: all the evil gossip about others 
from whom they readily accept invitations and benefits. They 
allow gambling to go on in their houses, for they have not the 
pluck to forbid games of cards being played for money. Idle 
people are encouraged by them to play ‘ bridge,’ not merely as a 
recreation in the evening, but as the business of the day, begin- 
ning after luncheon and continuing throughout the night. In enter- 
taining their friends and acquaintances, so anxious are they to be 
popular and please those who are the fashion of the day, that they 
encourage flirtations among married people, and would sooner think 
of leaving out the husbands, than of not including in their invita- 
tions the well-known admirers of their guests. 

They pride themselves in knowing all the on dits and latest 
gossip, so that they may be able to arrange for people to meet 
in their houses whom it would be far kinder to keep apart. If it 
result in marring the happiness of some man or woman’s life, they 
are unconcerned. ‘ It is no business of theirs,’ they say. If, however, 
it all ends in some open scandal, they are the first to turn away in 
virtuous indignation, and are shocked at what they themselves have 
really done their best to bring about. It never dawns upon their 
minds that they have shared in the evil, and are in a great measure 
responsible for what has occurred. If, however, they suspected 
their cook of making rendez-vous with the married policeman, they 
would see the harm more clearly, and consider it their duty to put a 
stop to it at once. 

These are people who never think perhaps, because they never 
give themselves time. By no means wicked, for, on the contrary, 
they are kind, well-intentioned, and even in their way religious. 
They go regularly to church, and are horrified at any unorthodox 
ideas. When for a moment they have time to speak seriously, you 
find that Divine words, like ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of 
these,’ are loved and reverenced by them, but, like holy relics of 
some long lost friend, they are locked away and treasured carefully, 
but have no part or meaning in their daily life. 

Yet it is to them that many a man or woman might point and 
say; ‘In your house the great sorrow of my life began,’ or ‘The 
gambling in your house was the begianing of my ruin.’ 

With. some respectable persons the fault lies in their denseness 
or stupidity. For instance, one will tell you all sorts of wicked 
unpardonable things Lady X. has done, and shortly afterwards will 
say; ‘She is giving a ball next week. There she is, standing near 
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the door in pale green. Shall I introduce you? She may invite 
you and your pretty daughter!’ Surprised, you reply, ‘No, thank 
you; after all you have told me I would rather not make her 
acquaintance,’ ‘But she gives such excellent balls ; surely for the 
sake of your daughter?’ and if you take the trouble to explain that 
you object to making the acquaintance of, or accepting a kindness 
from, anyone whose conduct you abhor, your opinion is received 
with the, same shocked surprise as if you had spoken lightly of the 
Bible. 

Or, again, somebody deplores to you in confidence, ‘What a 
dreadful pity it is that the objectionable little Mrs. Dragonfly has 
quite got hold of Mr. Z., who is so charming. I know you have 
asked him to your dance, but I fear he will not come unless 
you send an invitation to Mrs. D.!’ Then you answer, ‘I agree 
with you, Mr. Z, is charming, and he will come or not as he chooses, 
but I shall not ask Mrs. D.’ This somebody goes on urging you, 
saying, ‘ After all, Mrs. Dragonfly is very pretty, lively, and much 
admired. Everybody asks her. You know, a few smart married 
women like her are always an attraction to any ball.’ This advice, 
if worldly, is genuine and kindly meant. 

Another time some timid woman will reveal to you in confidence 
how, terribly shocked she was at something said in the conversation, 
when the women were alone after dinner. When you ask, ‘ What 
did youdo? Did you remonstrate, or get up and leave them?’ 
‘Oh no,’ she answers, ‘I could not get up. I was afraid they 
would think me prudish, or that I considered myself better than 
they ; I said nothing.’ 

Sometimes this kind of weakness only comes from humility or a 
mistaken idea of charity. ‘Are we then,’ they ask, ‘to decline to 
invite or to meet any person whose conduct, in our opinion, does not 
come up to our own standard? Are we to judge others whose lives 
may be more beset with temptations, difficulties, and dangers than 
our own? If so, is this consistent with Christian charity ?’ 

No, nor are they required to judge others, but rather to judge 
themselves. To be lenient to the faults of others, only if they 
be fashionable, and for as long as they prosper, and their friendship 
be of worldly advantage, is not charity. It is also easy to forgive 
sins when they are not committed against ourselves. We know that, 
though we may love sinners, we are to hate sin. 

It is possible to be hospitable, generous, considerate, and kind to 
all our friends and acquaintances, and at the same time to be firm 
and true to our own principles. 

Parents who are not wise in choosing their friends, and invite 
gamblers and other idlers to their houses, cannot bring up their 
children, well. This may account for there being now so many 
young people who spend their wholetime in madly rushing after 
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amusements. Though born in a position where the highest educa- 
tion is attainable, they seem to be idle, uncultivated, with little 
interest in anything beyond childish pleasures. If you ask them to 
go to the play, they will only consent provided it be one devoid of 
story, but with plenty of dancing and singing in it. They groan 
at the very mention of Shakespeare. 

Even if they wish to improve, having never been taught the 
necessity of any duty or work, always surrounded only by the worldly, 
frivolous friends of their parents, it is almost impossible for them to 
do so. The boys go to school, and may come in contact with better 
influences; but the girls, if they marry, have little chance of 
becoming good wives or mothers, or in any way useful members of 
society. 

Men, as well as women, may be held equally responsible for the 
faults of society. But women, if they have the will, possess greater 
power for good. A man, beyond his own personal example, has 
fewer opportunities of influencing others. He is afraid of appearing 
priggish if he expresses disapproval, and believes he has no in- 
fluence. 

Yet, though he may not know it, sometimes he possesses more 
influence than he thinks. One word of good and true friendly 
advice of his may have more effect on a woman than any preaching 
from her own sex. From them she is accustomed to hear virtue extolled, 
but from him it surprises her and obliges her to think. Perhaps 
startled to find his ideals are higher than her own, she follows his 
counsel; and who knows whether or no it maybe just at a turning 
point of her life? If men, on the other hand, realised the effect 
their flippant words may have on others, they would be more 
careful. 

A woman, however, has the greatest influence over society in 
general. To begin with, the home and children are much more under 
her influence. If she entertains, all the invitations and social 
arrangements are, generally speaking, entirely under her control. 
Therefore her opportunities for influencing the conduct, manners, 
tone, and conversation of her surroundings are greater than those of 
her husband. There are many good women who do all this, but it 
were better if there were more. As long as people continue satis- 
fied, the present state of affairs will continue. 

That the responsibilities of Society are very great and can in no 
way be evaded is true, for no one denies that the vices of Society 
have a disastrous effect on the nation at large. 

If a desire for improvement were to arise again as in 1837, it 
would be hailed with joy by all those who still cling to the old- 
fashioned ideas embodied in the saying, Noblesse oblige. 

No doubt the leaven is there, but the mass of dough is too 
great to be effectually pervaded by it. The hope for improvement 
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lies in the young people of this present generation. If some young 
married women will only lead the way, others will follow. 

Do not listen to the cynical worldling who tells you there is 
no use in trying to alter anything. Let him sit with folded hands 
in contented apathy saying, ‘All is not so bad,’ and that it is 
better ‘to live and let live,’ and surtout point de zéle! Pay no 
heed to him; remember that Society’s influence reaches to the 
heart of the nation ; so for the sake of your country, for the sake of 
all you love best, cling to your highest ideals of life, and your home 
will become a beacon for good. No matter if you are poor or 
stand alone, there is still power in your life’s example if only 
(to use the words of Emerson) you take care to ‘ hitch your car to a 
star.’ 

GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 
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LABELS 


MANKIND has a great love for labels; a person, quality, or action 
without a ticket is as unsatisfactory as a store-cupboard where the 
different pots and tins display no outward evidence of their contents. 
We feel vaguely irritated at any specimen which is fluttering loosely 
about, instead of reposing in an orderly manner impaled on a pin in 
its appropriate compartment. Besides, the label is usually supposed 
to give some indication of the nature of the article; we are saved 
the trouble of investigating a man’s character, for instance, when we 
learn that he is a ‘hero’ ora ‘felon’ or a ‘saint ;’ we need not 
waste time in trying to discriminate between A’s attitude and B’s, 
when we are told that the former is remarkable for his ‘ firmness’ 
and the latter for his ‘ obstinacy ;’ C we might deem bad-tempered, 
had we not been forewarned that he ‘possessed a great deal of 
character.’ 

Probably there never was a greater lover of labels than Dr. 
Johnson ; the very strength as well as the narrowness of his intellect 
drove him to find a name for everything, and when once the name 
was found and applied, there was an end of all discussion, so far as 
the Doctor was concerned: ‘Sir, the man’s a rogue, so let’s hear no 
more about him.’ 

Of course it sometimes happens that the labels get a little mixed : 
the good dog gets a bad name and a consequent short shrift, while 
the bad dog gets a good one and so carries on a long and unchecked 
career of that barking and biting which we are told on high authority 
is naturaltohim. In fact, we are sometimes tempted to believe that 
some freakish sprite has been taking a hint from The Wrong Box and 
‘playing billy with the labels’ in transit. Even in the nursery we 
begin to discover that the sinner is not quite so sinful or the saint so 
sanctified as their respective labels would indicate—especially if the 
saint or sinner is a member of one’s own household. 

This has been, quite inappropriately, called a whitewashing age ; 
presumably because certain writers, in analysing the characters of 
Judas Iscariot, Cesar Borgia, Judge Jeffreys and others whom our 
forefathers deemed infamous, have discovered that, like the Master 
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they served, they were not quite so black as they were painted. But 
analysis is not whitewash ; so far from being anxious to cover over 
any defects, the modern spirit makes an almost frenzied use of the 
scraper and the burning lamp; it has but one aim, to remove all the 
incrustations of time or prejudice, and get at the real facts, at the 
real ‘man behind the facts ; and to do this it must disregard the label 
attached to the man. 

If we push this to extremes we shall end by discarding labels 
altogether, in which case we shall be reduced like the sages of 
Laputa to carrying things about with us to save the trouble of using 
words ; and this would obviously be inconvenient. But without 
adopting such an extreme course, we may yet advance one step in 
the direction of clear thinking by investigating a few of these labels 
and seeing how far they are in themselves responsible for the attitude 
we take towards the world at large. We are all in a greater or less 
degree the slaves of words, judging of an action by the name we give 
it or hear given it by others. This tyranny of words was well illus- 
trated by a remark made by a woman of at least average intellect : 
‘That sounds very reasonable. But are you not now preaching 
Protection ? Because if you are, I entirely disagree with what you 
say.’ She had been willing to swallow the doctrine, but the label 
stuck in her throat. 

Tt was only in the frankness of her avowal that this elementary 
politician differed from a great number of ordinary people who have 
made up their minds—or what does duty for their minds—on most 
questions which they have heard discussed, Imperialism, Nihilism, 
Free Trade, Free Love, Atheism, Militarism, and half a score of 
other -isms; so that on supplying them with the title they will 
talk both loud and long for or against the topic in accordance with their 
convictions ; whereas, if you introduce the subject matter, carefully 
keeping the label out of sight, they will generally be found to admit 
that there is a good deal to be said on both sides of the question ; 
and this is tantamount to admitting that the picture called up by 
the label is not a true representation of the object. 

The use of labels, then, is subject to two drawbacks: the label 
may be misapplied, or though rightly applied it may be misleading 
owing to the false ideas inherent in the name. Owing to long mis- 
use and a number of sentimental influences, many qualities which 
come outside the sphere of morality—.e. in themselves are neither 
right nor wrong—are invested with attributes of praise or blame 
which they by no means deserve. And this prejudice is not easily got 
rid of ; for, though we all—except Nietzsche and his disciples—love 
the virtues and abhor the vices, we very rarely venture to dissect any 
of the qualities which we learnt in the schoolroom to classify under 
these two heads; such an examination being generally termed 
‘tampering with one’s conscience,’ and productive of a very advanced 
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state of immorality. To which it can only be answered that the 
conscience which cannot endure the investigation of any of the facts 
of life must be based on rather a rotten foundation. 

As an instance of the first danger in the use of labels, the danger 
of misapplication, we may take the word Duty, the name we give to 
one of the deepest and finest of all human impulses, the only one of 
the great spiritual trio of which, as George Eliot says, we can feel 
perfectly certain at all times. Yet is there any degree of rudeness, 
malice, or unkindness, which is not rendered excusable, and even 
praiseworthy, if it can be labelled ‘Duty’? The phrase‘ I must do my 
duty’ more often than not means ‘I am going to make myself 
unpleasant to my neighbour’; and this not from any conscious 
hypocrisy. The man or woman who opens a neighbour’s eyes to the 
‘real character’ of a third person is generally under the impression 
that he is more than justified in what he does ; he begins by tying 
the label Duty on to his action, and then very often feels genuinely 
distressed at having to carry out this self-appointed task. Indeed 
when we ask ‘ What is duty?’ we propound a riddle comparable only 
with that asked long ago by the Procurator of Juda, and will do well 
to imitate his speedy retirement, recognising the futility of our own 
questioning ; for one thing alone is certain, that the answer can 
come from no lips but our own. 

Think, again, of the amazing series of actions that are glorified 
under the term ‘Patriotism;’ there is hardly a crime in the calendar 
which does not become praiseworthy if the perpetrator can be held 
to have acted from patriotic motives. Even thinking people admit 
that ‘ political crimes’ come in quite a different category from those 
attempted for private ends, while those actions which would land a 
man in gaol or on the scaffold if done in the interests of Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, will earn the perpetrator distinction if the dominions of 
King Thomas, King Richard, or King Henry can be held to have got 
any benefit from them. 

A few minutes’ reflection will furnish anyone with half a dozen 
other labels, equally useful for the malevolent, equally injurious to 
society. ‘Liberty,’ ‘the Public Weal, ‘the maintenance of the 
Constitution,’ ‘the interests of Morality ;’ were all these personified, 
how they would gasp and stare at the strange brood of actions to 
which they are forced to act parent! Not that I would for a 
moment be held to undervalue these principles in themselves ; they 
are as real as the Equator, and a reasonable being would as soon 
speak disrespectfully of them. The pity is that these labels, so 
admirably descriptive of certain lines of action, are all too often 
applied, with most disastrous results, to actions entirely foreign to 
their scope and purpose. 

The second drawback to the use of labels—that is the praise or 
blame which attaches to the mere utterance of them—is well instanced 
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by the term Constancy, or Fidelity ; for these words are always used 
with a certain appreciative significance, though the quality they 
connote is in itself neither good nor bad. Feeling that perseverance 
in a good cause is praiseworthy, we are misled by analogy and 
{ cherish a sneaking admiration for persistence in a bad one. We 
usually consider the life-long devotion of a bad woman to a bad man 
a redeeming feature in her character; really it is only an item in 
her list of vices, and a very serious one, for her reformation is not 
likely to begin until she gets rid of it. The persistent belief in the 
Stuarts, long after they had manifested their incapacity to rule, 
is regarded as commanding our respect at least, if not our admiration. 
The glamour which the word ‘ Loyalty ’ sheds over the men who came 
out in the ’15 and the °45 blinds us to the really selfish and 
criminal nature of their undertaking. No clearer instance can be 
given of the possibility of detesting a cause and at the same time 
admiring the man who perseveres in it than the touching Jacobite | 
‘ epitaph, written by Lord Macaulay of all people in the world. 
Those beautiful lines would certainly never have been written had he 
not felt that loyalty was a quality admirable in itself quite irrespective 
of the justice or injustice of the cause. 
It is only because we do not look things squarely in the face that 
we denounce inconstancy in love or friendship. The fundamental 
law of life is the law of change; the man who for the whole of his 
; life loves the same woman in the same way, so far from manifesting 
his greatness of soul, has probably only proved himself to be a very 
upprogressive person. It is only possible for a man to keep his early 
ideals by shutting his eyes to the facts of life, by laying out a 
pleasure garden round his soul and refusing to stir beyond its 
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| a bounds, lest he should find something to spoil his dreams. But 
the man who would fulfil the law of his being, the law of progress, 
> whose supreme desire and aim in life is to learn, to whom each year 


is but a new term at school with new lessons to be learned or 

neglected, how can he keep the same ideals, preserve the same tastes, } 
worship the same God, his whole life through? And since it is 
mainly on these three factors that love and friendship depend, how 
can he keep the same objects of his affection? It may be, of course, 
that the woman you love will so grow and progress along the same 
lines as yourself, that she will always hold the same position in your 
thoughts which she held when first you loved her; but this does 
not prove your constancy; it proves your inconstancy; for every 
year the woman you love is different: and between loving a woman 
who is different and loving a different woman, tell me, O splitters of 
hairs, where lies the distinction ? 

The same is true of friendship. We part in early manhood from 
one who is to all appearances our Second Self, and when we meet 
again after the lapse of years we are surprised to find how little we 
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have in common. We can meet, it is true, in the green meadows of 
the past, and each ‘Do you remember’ seems to put us for the 
moment on the old terms again. But conversation cannot be all 
reminiscence, and as soon as we talk of ourselves as we are, we too 
often find that there is a great gulf between us; we take ourselves 
to task for not feeling the same warmth as of old, and are apt with a 
lurking feeling of shame to accuse ourselves of inconstancy. We 
seek to drown the idea by taking repeated pulls at the flagon of 
Memory which we have in common, but sooner or later, if we are 
honest, we have to admit that we no longer love the friend of our youth. 
But we have not proved ourselves inconstant ; just the reverse, we 
are constant to the memory of the man we knew years ago. All 
through our absence we have pictured him trudging along the same 
path as ourselves, climbing the same heights, struggling through 
the same bogs; while all the time his steps have taken him in quite 
another direction, his experiences have been quite different from ours, 
and it is only by the rarest of chances that we find him landed on 
the same plateau or lying at the foot of the same cliff as we. 

If, then, what is commonly termed inconstancy turns out to be 
constancy, and if all healthy-minded people are bound to advance, 
even at the cost of severing the links which unite them to the past, 
must we not admit that the use of such terms is mischievous ? 

Of all the labels which mankind uses, none probably embraces 
more remarkable incongruities than the word ‘Pleasure.’ Well 
might Democritus split his sides at the sight of the toil, the dis- 
comfort, the expense, the real physical pain that people will cheer- 
fully undergo so long as they can persuade themselves that their 
sufferings are all in the cause of Pleasure. It requires a man of 
more than ordinary discernment to observe, with G. H. Lewes, 
that the world would be a good enough place but for its pleasures, 
while only a very few possess enough strength of mind to squarely 
turn their backs on enjoyment and be happy. The hours we spend 
in uncongenial society, in pursuits which cannot by any possibility be 
of use to anyone, in doing things we take no interest in, in reading 
books which need never have been written, in writing articles which 
need never be read—all these added together would amount to years 
in the course of a lifetime, and yet we submit smilingly, uncom- 
plainingly, because we find all these things labelled ‘ Pleasure’ and 
we ought to take a little relaxation. 

C. B. WHEELER. 



































ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN POLITICS 


th. 

we IN THE EAST 

All 

me 

gh For some time we have been witnessing certain incidents, such as 

ite the passage of the Russian fleet through the Straits, and the | 
rs, Shipka manifestations, which point to great black clouds upon the | 
on Turkish horizon. And while the troubles continue in Macedonia the 


only Power to counsel the Sultan to apply a policy of reform is 
be Russia. 


ce, This reversal of the natural order of things forces us to pass in 
st, review the history of Turkey, since the Eastern Question has become 
the supreme problem of the diplomatic world in Europe, and to seek 
ces the causes of this sudden change. 
ell Until the eighteenth century Turkey was governed according te 
is- the democratic system of the religious laws of the Mussulmans; but 
er- Europe having changed her mode of administration, the organisation 
eir of the States was based upon quite a different system, which obliged 
of Turkey also to modernise her ancient form of rule. This change 
es, gave rise to many internal conflicts, while repeated wars with 
es, Russia weakened the State, when Europe was advancing, thanks to 
ely the improved method of her administration. 
nd That this state of things had become intolerable was made 
be manifest in the reign of Selim the Third, towards the end of the 
ng eighteenth century, and the Sultan endeavoured to reorganise the 
ich . Empire and ameliorate the condition of the army in accordance 
ars with the exigencies of the times, but the opposition of the janissaries 
m- and a change of ruler left these projects unexecuted, and the honour 
nd of suppressing the janissaries and initiating military reforms fell 


upon Sultan Mahmoud. This Sultan resuscitated the Empire by 
establishing military discipline, and changed and improved a great 
number of the customs of the country ; but he could not bring him- 
self to relinquish that absolute power which accorded so well with 
his character, and the form of government remained the same. 

In 1838, on the accession of Sultan Medjid, the administration 
of the country underwent a certain change, and a law, under the 
name of Tanzimat Hairie, was drawn up, assuring the security of 
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property, life, and honour, and a Supreme Council was formed at 
Constantinople to see that it was carried out. These reforms con- 
tinued until towards the end of the reign of Abdul Medjid, and year 
by year improvements became more numerous; the people looked 
forward to the future with confidence, and trade, industry, and 
agriculture increased to such a degree that they did not suffer by 
comparison with the old state of things. The revenue of the State 
rose in 1850 to ten million Turkish pounds, and although there was 
no surplus on account of the proportionate increase in expenses yet 
it is also to be remarked that the State had no debt, either at home 
or abroad. 

If all these reforms applied by Turkey, who had been the victim 
of such untoward events and had been forced to submit to a dis- 
organised administration for so long, may count for progress, yet 
it is certain that they were not sufficient to place her on a level 
with the rest of Europe. Rechid Pacha, the great reformer, was the 
first to try and institute reforms and to liberate the people; but his 
life was very short. It is true that upon the promulgation of the 
Tanzimat by Rechid Pacha, which secured peace and safety to all 
classes of Turkish subjects, the Christians were the only ones to 
complain of certain restrictions; this was because they were better 
educated and knew more of the world, their business bringing them 
continually into relations with foreigners, and it came to be believed 
that the Christians were oppressed by the Mussulmans. 

This state of things attracted, on the one hand, the attention of 
Europe towards Turkey; and Russia, on the other side, taking as 
her basis the clauses of the Treaty of Kainardje, claimed her right of 
_ protection over the Christians of the Empire, which gave rise to the 

Crimean war. Although the Treaty of Paris had annulled the claim 
of Russia to protect the Christians in the East, and had assured the 
integrity of Turkey, Panslavism was the principal lever used by the 
Russians against Turkey. To put these Panslavist ideas into 
execution societies were formed in Russia, which excited the 
country, and the Crimean war was hardly over when Prince 
Gortchakoff sent notes to the European Powers, complaining afresh 
of the condition of the Christians in the East. 

The Turkish nation had kept in grateful remembrance the 
friendship of the two great nations of the West; and the reform 
party, under the energetic leadership of Rechid, Fuad, and Midhat 
Pachas, sought to obtain the goodwill of England. 

In 1860 Abdul Medjid died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Abdul Aziz, and Ali and Fuad Pachas found themselves at the head 
of power, and continued the reforms which they had begun. These 
two statesmen recognised the inutility and futility of all reforms 
which were not based upon a radical change in the form of govern- 
ment, and which did not give the people a share in its administra- 
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tion. But before giving up the ancient system it would be 
necessary to form a Chamber of Deputies, establish electoral laws, 
and to invest the Ministers with a certain amount of power to oppose 
to that of the Sultan. But in consequence of the despotic nature of 
Abdul Aziz it was found impossible to undertake the execution of 
these projects, or even to bring them forward for discussion. So 
they were forced to have recourse to another method, which, 
although leading up to the same object, purported to arise from 
imperial initiative. Ali and Fuad Pachas recalled Midhat Pacha 
from the government of the Danube, and the three together 
succeeded in getting the law on vilayets promulgated. But Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was not sufficiently advanced. He thought that the 
nation and the State were two entirely separate affairs, and that their 
ideas were quite foreign to one another; moreover, believing in the 
flattery of some of his ministers and courtiers, his despotic ideas 
took deeper root in him day by day, and, instead of himself sub- 
mitting to the law, he wanted the law to submit to him and his 
caprices; all the measures adopted for the improvement and re- 
organisation of the Empire were a dead letter to him. After the 
death of Ali and Fuad Pachas, in 1871, Abdul Aziz made Mahmoud 
Nedim Pacha his Grand Vizier, who was a declared partisan of Russian 
policy, and who involved the State in debt to the amount of two 
hundred millions, after having separated the Bulgarian Church from 
the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople. The new Grand Vizier 
aggravated the condition of affairs in Herzegovina, and was the 
cause of the assassination of the Consuls at Salonica. He also 
allowed himself to become a docile tool in the hands of the Russian 
Ambassador. Any one who wanted a post under Government was 
obliged to address himself to the Russian Ambassador, General 
Ignatieff, to get his wishes put into execution. On the other hand 
the Russian Ambassador was the man who settled the troubles which 
supervened in the provinces. I think that a letter from the 
Russian Ambassador to Mahmoud Nedim, which was passed on to the 
Sultan, and was published at the beginning of the reign of Abdul 
Hamid in a pamphlet called Ussi-Inkilab (‘The Cause of the 
_ Evolution’), will be an interesting document in proving this fact. 


The First Dragoman of the Russian Embassy to Mahmoud Nedim. 


My dear Highnesg,—I have communicated the observations of your Highness 
to His Excellency the Ambassador, who has assured us in his reply that he will 
use his influence to arrest the Herzegovinian insurrection. No one desires more 
earnestly than ourselves the success of your Highness’s projects. 

Your Highness may give the necessary assurances to whom they may concern. 

Dated 1873. 


The people rose in indignation against this bad government, and 
the critical situation of the Empire forced Midhat Pacha to place 
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himself at the head of the party which brought about the dethrone- 
ment of Abdul Aziz. Russia, displeased at a change which by its 
very nature was calculated to destroy her interests, made difficulties 
on all sides, and addressed herself to the Powers who had signed the 
Treaty of Paris, calling upon them for a Congress, under the pretext 
that the troubles in Turkey in Europe were brought about for the 
object purely and simply of hindering reform. 

Abdul Hamid, on succeeding to the throne, in 1878, wrote to 
Midhat Pacha, assuring him of his intention to respect the various 
clauses of the Constitution which Sultan Murad, his brother, had 
respected concerning the sovereign power. But later on he changed 
his mind, wished to introduce certain modifications, and demanded to 
be allowed to personally revise the Constitution, a rough draft of 
which he sent to Midhat Pacha in the following letter : 


Letter addressed by the Sultan to Midhat Pacha, on the Eve of His 
Grand Vizierat.' 






To my Illustrious Vizier Midhat Pacha,—We have made ourselves acquainted 
with the Constitution which you unofficially forwarded to us, and we have noticed 
in it passages incompatible with the habits and aptitudes of the nation. Our 
desire is to assure the future of the country by just administration, and we ¢ 
cannot but appreciate all efforts towards that end. And one of the objects to 
which we attach much importance is that of safeguarding the sovereign right by 
& new organisation drawn up with regard to the needs of the people. We desire 
therefore that the Constitution should be discussed by the Council of Ministers, A 
and should be revised in the manner referred to above. Communicate our greet- 
ings to our Grand Vizier and show him this order. In any case we expect from 
your patriotism that your efforts shall tend towards the object we have in view 
and demand that this Irade shall be kept secret between our Grand Vizier and 
yourself, 
AxspuL Hamp. 

25 November 1876 (9 Zilkadé 1293) Hegeira. 


To which Midhat Pacha gave the following reply : 


Letter written by Midhat Pacha to the First Secretary at the Palace. 


Excellency,—As it was impossible for me to thank His Majesty for the favours 
and the many proofs of goodwill with which he overwhelms me every day and 
every moment, I am unable in all my life to testify to my gratitude for the signal 
honour, so disproportionate to my deserts, which I have received in the reply of 
an autograph letter from His Majesty, inviting me to furnish certain explanations 
of the text of the Constitution unofficially forwarded to His Majesty. As to the 
contents of the report which has been submitted, I myself also recognise that the 
majority of the articles require to be modified and changed, and I think it is not 
necessary to say that if this text has been submitted to His Majesty as an incom- 
plete rough draft, it was simply with the intention of correcting it later, according 
to the views and wishes of His Majesty. This report has been drawn up and 
completed by the Commission convened for the purpose by Imperial command, 
and, as the time has come when the text should be studied by the Council of 
Ministers, the terms of the Imperial Iraede have been communicated to His High- 
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ness the Grand Vizier. Now, urged by my fidelity to my Sovereign, and my love 
for my country, I feel it incumbent upon me, and have the courage to be of 
opinion that there are two methods of extrication from our present position. The 
| first consists in putting into execution, before the meeting of the Conference, the 
reforms for our home government that were promised and proclaimed to all the 
Powers, and the time needed for so doing would be three or four days at the out- 
side. The second method is to accept the proposals formulated by the Powers and 
to make up our minds to live henceforth and for ever under their tutelage. If the 
first method is not adopted, or even if its promulgation is delayed and retarded 
until after the meeting of the Conference, the second becomes inevitable. My 
attachment to my Sovereign and my love for my country force me to give utter- 
ance to these ideas. 
MIpnat. 
' 27 November 1876 (11 Zilkadé 1293) Hegeira. 


And the Ottoman Constitution was then officially proclaimed. This 
proclamation was published on the day that the Conference met, and 
there are historians and statesmen in Europe who do not hesitate to 
declare that Midhat Pacha played a trick on Europe. That is a 
great mistake. It is true that Midhat Pacha did not accept the 
propositions of the Conference which made certain concessions to 
Bulgaria, for the concessions made to Bulgaria, initiated by Russia, 
might lead the other provinces of Turkey to follow its example, which 
would cause sooner or later the dismemberment of the Empire. It 
if was for this reason that he forced the Sultan either to accept the 
4 clauses of the Conference or to promulgate the Constitution. This 
Constitution, which assured liberty to the various elements of 
Turkey, put an end to despotic government and united under the 
same flag thirty million Turkish subjects. The Sultan accepted 
the Constitution, but Midhat Pacha, having lost faith in his 
Sovereign, wished to place the Ottoman Constitution under the 
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+ protection of some of the friendly Powers, who hesitated to under- 

take the task while congratulating the Turkish Government upon 
a taking such a step. We publish a letter from Midhat Pacha to 
Lord Derby, which sets forth his policy. 


Letter to Lord Derby. 


My Lord,—The object of the Crimean War, so generously undertaken by 
England and France, was the perpetuation of the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and a strong and prosperous Turkey, which involved the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, if the Ottoman statesmen who 
succeeded to power at the close of this memorable war, and whose dearest wish it 
was to break with the traditions of the past, had only understood the full signifi- 
cance of their responsible task; but they were so absorbed in foreign politics, and 
so many difficulties arose at every turn, that they limited their efforts to assisting 
the introduction into the legislature of the Empire of certain liberal principles, with 
the object of restraining and repressing the despotic form of government generally 
deferring until a later date the inauguration of reforms more serious and more 
suited to the time and circumstances. Unfortunately the reforms which they had 
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undertaken, restricted though they were, could not be developed in the manner 
which was anticipated, and did not do the work which their authors had expected 
of them, nor satisfy the needs of the time. 

Therefore every Turk who is sincerely devoted to his country cannot but 
regret from the bottom of his heart that the Ottoman Empire did not know how 
to profit by the position in which the Powers had placed her in order that she 
might secure for herself a future consonant with the wishes of Europe and worthy 
of the generous sacrifices of England. But if Turkey is guilty—which in point 
of fact she is—of having lost a precious chance of profiting by the eminently 
benevolent services of England, services manifested in such a striking manner by 
the results of the Crimean War, perhaps the English Government may have to 
reproach itself with having cast away the seed before it had had time to germinate, 
and of having relaxed too early that severity which it had previously shown in 
the interests, we admit, of Turkey, and of having thought us ripe for emancipation 
when our enemies were only xiattering our passions and enticing us into a path 
beset with dangers. 

Turkey formerly owed her prestige to the institutions of past ages, which, 
while respecting the absolute power of the Sultans, also served as a powerful 
counterbalance to all abuse of sovereign power and safeguarded the interests of the 
peoples subject to its sway ; at the present time she is deprived of every institution 
calculated to defend the rights of her subjects against an absolute power. 

It is obvious to many minds that our present condition can but engender, in 
the more or less distant future, consequences disastrous to the Empire. They 
have tried to solve the problem of the amelioration of our government by the 
creation of institutions which, without being perfectly identical with the national 
institutions of the most highly civilised European countries, would be, nevertheless, 
powerful enough to arrest the deviation of sovereign power, to ensure the benefits 
of a settled government with a special object of improving the disastrous condition 
of our finances by exerting supreme control over the public revenues and granting 
absolute equality to all classes of the population without distinction of race or 
religion. And probably the statesmen of Turkey, who had turned their attention 
to this important subject, would have succeeded in solving the problem they had 
set themselves if they had been able to count upon the support of England, whose 
powerful moral influence, always exercised with discretion and in season, would 
have succeeded in satisfactorily applying the required system to the above men- 
tioned limited conditions and in gradually bringing about the required result. 
Such result was well worthy of the benevolent solicitude of England, who might 
have brought it about either by her own isolated action or by mutual agreement 
with all the Powers. Moreover Europe had already decided to interfere, should 
any insurrectionary movement threaten to disturb the peace of the East, no 
matter whether that movement might have been provoked from outside or should 
have arisen from troubles proceeding from bad administration, and to impose 
means of pacification, without any regard for the independence of the Sultan, 
guaranteed by the terms of the Treaty of Paris. Nothing would have prevented 
the Powers from interfering, in the interest of Europe, and recommending the 
Sultan to adopt certain institutions, guaranteeing political rights to all his sub- 
jects, and at the same time insuring the peace of Europe and the East. Yes, my 
Lord, the present position of Turkey, a position of which the Powers had never 
even dared to dream, whose political principles are diametrically opposed to those 
of Great Britain, might have been markedly improved if Turkey had learnt by the 
experience of her late mistakes, and applied herself earnestly to repair them, and 
especially if England, overlooking what had taken place in the past, had interested 
herself in our fate with the solicitude and affectionate severity with which she 
had watched over us at an earlier date. The lack of this severity is most cer- 
tainly one of the causes of the present troubled state of the Empire. 
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In submitting confidentially the preceding considerations to the kind attention 
of your Excellency, as they have been inspired by my conscience, I have a secret 
conviction that if they should have the good fortune to merit the approval of your 
Excellency, who are so worthy a subject of that Power whose sacrifices for the 
Turkish Empire awaken a feeling of profound gratitude in every Mussulman and 
Christian who is sincerely attached to Turkey, they may become the starting point 
of the establishment of a system of government to which the Ottoman Empire 
will owe the birth of her political organisation and Europe the solution of the 
problem of the pacification of the East. 

I am happy, my Lord, to take this opportunity of offering your Excellency the 
assurance of my greatest esteem. 

(Signed) Mrpuar. 
17 December 1876. 


As may be seen from the correspondence which took place be- 
tween Midhat Pacha and Said Pacha, then Chief Secretary at the 
Palace and now Grand Vizier, England and France contented them- 
selves with expressing their satisfaction at the promulgation of the 
Constitution, without entirely participating in the aims of Midhat 
Pacha. 

To the Chief Secretary of the Palace. 


Excellency,—All the sincere friends of Turkey never cease to engage us—as 
M. Thiers did lately—to advise us to give, in the present circumstances, proofs of 
our goodwill to Europe. This very day a despatch from Mussurus Pacha informs 
us that Lord Derby congratulates the Imperial Government on the dissolution of the 
Conference, which he considers as a success for Turkey. Lord Derby at the same 
time advises us to conclude peace with Servia as soon as possible, and to put those 
of the Articles of the Constitution and those questions adopted by the Conference 
in the way of immediate realisation. And while taking this friendly counsel into 
very serious consideration, let us set to work to put into execution without delay 
the Firmans having reference to the reforms. An Imperial Irade, promulgated the 
day before yesterday, forbids the admission of Christians into the military schools, 
which a former Irade had authorised. Now this prohibition is of a nature to 
compromise in its very beginning an important reform which the whole world is 
expecting the Constitution to make; and it is natural that obstacles of such a 
nature should discourage and paralyse the efforts which we are constantly making 
to serve our country with devotion. We therefore greatly regret that, of all the 
questions that are to be placed before to-day’s Council for its consideration, this 
one alone remains in suspense, all the more so since the explanations which we 
submitted to His Majesty in writing yesterday morning have remained unanswered. 
For this reason I must throw myself upon the Imperial goodwill], and cannot pray 
too earnestly that His Majesty will bring to bear upon this subject all the pru- 
dence and attention which it deserves. 

MipuHart. 
24 January 1877 (8 Mouharam 1294) Hegeira. 


To the Grand Vizier Midhat Pacha? 


Highness,—I had the honour to receive on my return home your Highness’s 
letter, together with the translation of Odian Effendi’s telegram. 


The despatch, the transmission of which to Constantinople by Lord Beaconsfield 
is announced by Odian Effendi, seems to have already reached its destination ; 


* Translated from the Turkish original. 
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for to-day at the Palace Sir Henry Elliot said that a happy solution of the present 
difficulty appeared imminent, and that the Porte having given evidence by her 
actions of her intention to bring about reforms, the Conference was thinking of 
only retaining such of its various proposals as concerned the institution of a com- 
posite and temporary commission to deal with the insurgent provinces. 

I take the respectful liberty of submitting to your Highness my personal 
opinion upon the following point : 

The reflection issued by Odian Effendi with the view of guaranteeing the 
application of the Constitution and of entering this engagement in the report of 
the Conference cannot but serve our interests. Your Highness may remember 
that about twenty days ago I drew your Highness’s attention to this very point, 
for the Constitution, which is your Highness’s work, cannot stand without such a 
guarantee. In order to avoid a loss of precious time in long correspondence and 
interminable discussions, it is my opinion that your Highness would do well to go 
yourself direct to the Palace ard to explain to His Majesty in an audience the 
true state of the case and thus bring the question to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I have the honour to be. . 

(Signed) Sar,‘ 
Chief Secretary of the Palace. 
11 January 1877. Hegeira (25 Zilhidje 1295). 6 o’clock p.m. 


To the Grand Vizier, Midhat Pacha.° 


Highness,— ‘ . , , » ° ‘ , 

I have informed His Majesty that Lord Derby, after learning the decision of 
the Grand Council, far from manifesting displeasure, even went so far as to con- 
sider the propositions very favourable, and to pronounce that the composition of 
the Grand Oouncil, due to your distinguished talents, merits not only all our 
appreciation but also that of foreign States. 

All these actions being very praiseworthy, His Majesty has been pleased to 
approve them. In view of the remarks of Lord Derby that the earliest possible 
application of the reforms compatible with the Constitution ought to be begun as 
soon as possible, and taking into consideration the recommendations of the Great 
Powers that a study of the details of these reforms cannot but be in the interest of 
the country, His Majesty orders that, starting from to-morrow, and without losing 
a minute, your Highness shall make it your business to inform him of the measures 
that must be adopted for the improvement and organisation of the insurgent 
provinces. 

I have the honour... . 

Sap, 
Chief Secretary of the Palace. 
21 January 1877. Hegeira (6 Moharem 1294). 2 o’clock (night). 


Russia, perceiving that the change that had taken place in the 
form of government would entirely upset the policy that she had 
pursued for so long, then sought through the instrumentality of 
General Ignatieff to regain her influence in the Palace, expressing 
herself in very strong terms. The visit of the Ambassador’s repre- 
sentative to the Palace is related in detail by the Chief Secretary to 
Midhat Pacha in the following letter : 


* Now Grand Vizier. 
* Translated from the Turkish origiral. 
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To the Grand Vizier, Midhat Pacha.® 


Highness,—By Imperial command I hasten to give your Highness the follow- 
ing information : 

The Russian Ambassador having indirectly insisted that His Majesty should 
accept the proposals already made, the following official declarations have been 
made to him in reply: From the outset of the events which have given rise to 
these propositions the Imperial government has exerted every effort, and still per- 
sists in that intention; nevertheless the reciprocal and pacific agreement of the 
Powers is indispensable, in order that these efforts may bear fruit without giving 
rise to any annoying incidents which would disturb the general peace. That is to 
say that any persistence in proposals of a nature likely to injure the rights and 
independence of the Empire would create a regrettable situation, the responsibility 
of which would fall upon those who had brought it about. 

This decision was remitted to the Ambassador by the intermediary ; he showed 
anxiety, and displayed signs of annoyance and irritability; moreover, having 
listened to these replies in silence, the Ambassador took some minutes to consider, 
then delivered himself of a long speech, the gist of which is as follows: The 
Russian Government in no way desires war; as to himself personally, considering 
the position he has held with regard to the Sublime Porte for some time, he had 
not hoped to obtain a satisfactory result by entering into direct communication 
with His Majesty; he had therefore decided to propose to the Ambassadors and 
Delegates of the Powers that they should confer with His Majesty upon the sub- 
ject. With the object of getting his propositions accepted, and in support of his 
demands, he enumerated the evils of war, and charged his intermediary to explain 
to His Majesty that the safety of the Empire demanded that the matter should be 
referred to the decisions of the foreign Powers. The Ambassador also told the 
intermediary in question that the Ambassador would receive a substantial reward 
from his Government in the event of his getting the Sultan to conform to his 
wishes. 

At the reception of the intermediary by His Majesty, the same answers were 
given, and His Majesty added that latterly all Ottomans had learnt to know in 
which direction lay their safety and their danger, and that Mussulmans end 
Christians alike were ready to avert that danger, that excitement ran high among 
his subjects, that feeling was so strong that the Bulgarians, who were considered 
by Russia to have been ill-treated by the Government, were disposed to join their 
compatriots for purposes of war anddefence; moreover, they were proving the 
sincerity of their words by their deeds, the peaceful intentions of the Imperial 
Government and the Conference alone opposing the execution of their desires. 
Nevertheless, if the Conference insisted upon its proposals being carried out, war 
would inevitably ensue, which would be entered upon as a duty, for the purpose 
of avenging the insults to our honour. All resistance to public opinion would 
become impossible to the Imperial Government, and His Majesty would be 
forced to put himself at the head of his people to defend the flag. 

His Majesty thinks it probable that Ignatieff will change his mind with regard 
to insisting upon these points; on the other hand, the information recently 
received here would indicate that Lord Salisbury’s line of conduct having met with 
as much disapproval in England as among the English residents here, it is possible 
that Lord Salisbury may not persist in carrying out his first intentions. 

We think it would be advisable for our delegates to express themselves in 
similar language. 

I have the honour. . . . Sarp, 

Chief Secretary of the Palace. 
8 January 1877. Hegeira (22 Zilhidje 1293). 





* Translated from the Turkish originals. 
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Midhat Pacha, on his part, wrote to Mussurus Pacha, the 
Ambassador in London, with the intention of giving England full 
information concerning the Russian activity in Turkey. 


Confidential Telegram to Mussurus Pacha.’ 


For some days the idea of a direct connection with Russia has most inoppor- 
tunely made itself apparent among us. Those who applaud this idea take care 
not to mention the propaganda in the hearing of the Sultan’s ministers, nor to 
proclaim it openly, but nevertheless it seems to exercise a certain influence over 
timorous and egoistical minds. If these gentlemen are to be believed, Russia cares 
nothing either for the autonomy of the three provinces or for the administrative 
and governmental reforms which have been projected. We need only throw our- 
selves upon her generosity to avert the dangers of war. She wishes nothing 
better than to leave Turkey in the enjoyment of her independence and integrity, 
would not be the most exacting of Powers so far as the Oriental Christians are 
concerned, and if the Sublime Porte would only renounce the privileges contained 
in Article V. of the Treaty of Paris, which under no circumstances has prevented 
the Powers from interfering in the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, 
the effect in Russia’s goodwill towards the Empire would soon make itself felt, 
and would fortify us against all interference from without. It would not even be 
the protectorate of the orthodox demanded by Mentchakoff; Russia would only 
ask to help us with her advice, in her character of a neighbouring Power directly 
interested in the tranquillity of our country. 

Those who have been able to imagine such a combination cannot be aware 
either of the position that their country would take or the part they destine her 
to play, and in any other circumstances this combination would not warrant the 
Imperial Government in taking any notice of it. But so overwhelming are the inex- 
tricable difficulties among which we are struggling at the present moment, with 
no possibility of finding an issue to the situation, that at any given moment this 
fatal idea may gain the upper hand. Threatened by a war in which they cannot 
hope to find an ally, brought face to face with proposals and demands which they 
find it impossible to reconcile with the independence and integrity of the Empire, 
brought also face to face with an exasperated nation, the present ministers of His 
Majesty at this eleventh hour would only take counsel of their mortified patriotism, 
and if the country is to be lost by war they would prefer to give themselves up 
altogether to despair to lending themselves to any combination tending to turn 
Turkey into a Russian province. But their voice cannot make itself heard—and 
there would remain to them nothing but to retire. 

It is in quite a confidential way that I am giving you this information respect- 
ing the catastrophe which is preparing. I think that we ought not to allow Lord 
Derby to remain in ignorance, that we should entreat him not to abandon us in 
the midst of the dangers which threaten us on all sides. In our opinion these 
dangers may be averted if they would make up their minds only to demand 
guarantees for reforms based upon the principle of decentralisation, and for a 
control of the people in conformity with the Parliamentary system. 

Will you kindly let me know as soon as possible what impressions you receive 
from your conversation with Lord Derby ? 


MrpuHart. 
10 January 1877. 


After all the efforts exerted by Midhat Pacha to procure for 
Turkey the friendship of the Western Powers, and particularly that of 


7 Mussurus Pacha, Turkish Ambassador in London, 1876, Translated from the 
French original. 
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England, who would not attach to the question the importance it 
deserved, it is not surprising that we have to state that at the 
present time Russian policy is gaining much ground in Turkey. 
The Turks know perfectly well that those Turkish statesmen who 
have the safety of their country at heart are inclined towards the 
English and French policy. The great Rechid Pacha, Ali, and 
Fuad Pacha were supported by Lord Palmerston, and Midhat Pacha 
by Lord Beaconsfield; while those Ottoman ministers who only 
sought their own personal advancement, such as Mahmoud Nedim 
Pacha, and gave themselves up to the ruin of their country, enjoyed 
great consideration on the part of Russia. 

In making allusion to the support which England gave to such 
statesmen as Rechid, Fuad, and Midhat we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that her friendship was altogether personal. Each of these 
men was the representative of an idea, a party. This Liberal idea, 
this reform party (called Young Turkey) did not perish with the 
assassination of Midhat, but on the contrary Liberal Ottomans have 
greatly increased in numbers. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, who for twenty-five years has done all in 
his power to bring discredit on the partisans of reform in Turkey, 
has sent among them men without either faith or law, who have 
tried to prejudice them in the eyes of the world. And if this Liberal 
party remains in the shade it is because of the terror that reigns at 
Constantinople, and also grows in a direct ratio, and because not one 
partisan of reform is in power or protected by a friendly Power. It 
is fighting the Government in the midst of the ignorance of the 
population. 

In comparison with its situation in the reign of Abdul Aziz the 
Ottoman Empire has manifestly declined; her navy is ruined, her 
army broken up, her finances in a state of bankruptcy. 

The State revenue amounts at the present time to about 
6,000,000/. Turkish, which is derived from the National Debt, which 
now reaches a sum of more than 200,000,000. 


r The Bagdad Railway Concession has been obstinately refused 
| _to the English by Sultan Abdul Hamid, though they have more 
| than once made offers for it on terms very advantageous to the 
: Turks; notwithstanding the fact that, in accordance with the 


programme of Ali, Fuad, and Midhat Pachas, this concession was to 
: have been offered to England. 

If events had been more favourable to the partisans of the 
English party, and if, on the other hand, the agents of Russia had 
been less lucky in their intrigues, it is certain that the face of 

r the Eastern Question would have worn quite another aspect. 
f The domination of Russian policy and the decline of English 
influence since 1884 have caused not only chaos in the home 
Government, but have insensibly modified all the treaties existing 
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with foreign countries. To-day it is the passage of the Straits, 
brought about by the Skipka rising; to-morrow it will be the 
defence of the Russian Consulates in the provinces, which are 
agitated by the Russian troops; then the North Anatolian Railway 
Concession, which is in negotiation, will turn a part of Turkey into 
a tributary province of the Muscovite!Empire. 

For many years it has been a question of a sick man. Who 
will deny that he is in his death throes to-day ? 

In an article published by a Russian personage in the Revue de 
Paris in 1899 it was clearly proved how the Cabinet at St. Peters- 
burg hesitated to insist upon the Treaty of San Stephano, in face 
of the activity displayed by Great Britain. The author of this 
article is surprised that, considering what has taken place in 
Armenia, the Russian Government did not take advantage of the 
circumstances to occupy Constantinople, at the same time declaring 
that he who would offer a barrier to this traditional policy of Russia 
must needs be a very bold man. 

AI Haypar MIpHAT. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION AND ITS 
HISTORY 


Le Négus: . . . sait aprés lui, comme de son vivant, l’unité Abyssine ne court 
pas de péril. Il est sir, d’autre part, que la France et la Russie ont un intérét 
trop net 4 maintenir l’intégrité de la nation et de la patrie Abyssine, pour per- 
mettre contre ce pays quelque nouvelle entreprise de violence. I] tient l’aveu que 
les Anglais ne peuvent se passer de lui pour régler la question du Nil. Il sent a 
son cété la clef de la fécondité de l’Egypte. .. . 

Je sais de quoi je parle, ayant vu, par la volonté du Négus, le secret dont il a 
écarté d’autres yeux. . 

Ce n’est point une prophétie que j’écris 4 la derniére ligne de ce livre, mais 
une conclusion logique que je tire de faits observés : 

Avant que du Cap au Caire courre un chemin de fer de conquéte, boulevard de 
Yambition d’un seul peuple, en travers de l'Afrique, il y aura une grande route 
commerciale offerte 4 l’activité bienfaisante de tous. Sur le carrefour de la mer 
Rouge, sa porte triomphale aura été ouverte par Ménélik et nous, 


Such are the concluding sentences of M. Hugues Le Roux in his 
book Ménélik et nous, published during the latter half of the year 
1901 as a result of his travels in Abyssinia from December 1900 to 
June 1901. And this book is not, like our English descriptions of the 
Negus’ territories, the work of a private explorer, bent on sport or 
even on scientific research. Itis, prima facie, a political study of the 
nation. M. Le Roux was officially invited to visit the country by 
the Emperor Menelik, through his chief councillor M. Ilg. He be- 
came the guest of His Imperial Majesty during his stay in Ethiopia. 
Before deciding to leave home, he consulted in Paris the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, for the Navy and for the Colonies, all of whom 
urged him to accept the invitation and offered to advance a sum of 
18,000 francs towards defraying his expenses. His journey may be 
termed an official visit. He began by inspecting the English ports 
of Aden and Zeila. 

His book leaves no room for doubt, even if any still existed, that 
through Abyssinia the French hope to establish a line of trade across 
Africa from east to west in opposition to our Cape to Cairo railway 
from north to south. In this they have already achieved some 
success. They have settled themselves along the Gulf of Tadjoura, 
on the south of which they hold the magnificent Bay of Djibouti, while 
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on the north their flag waves over the small port of Obok. But 
their real triumph in these regions has been the establishment of a 
lasting friendship with Abyssinia by judicious consignments of arms 
and ammunition—which were used against Italy in the war of 1896. 
Finally, they are now in the act of building a French railway from 
Djibouti to Addis Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia. This railway will 
completely cut out the British port of Zeila, for in the concession 
granted by Menelik it is stipulated that no company is to be per- 
mitted to construct a railroad on Abyssinian territory that shall enter 
into competition with that of M. Ilg and M. Chefneux.’ 

Such being the condition of affairs, itis perhaps time that Britons 
should realise the importance of the Negus and his Empire—a state 
that has entered the political circle almost without our being aware 
of it. 

Its population, the major portion of which is Semitic in blood, 
consists perhaps of 10 million inhabitants, and its army of about 
400,000 men. These are the highest estimates. In 1896, when 
Menelik made a public appeal for volunteers against Italy, it is said 
that 200,000 men answered his call to arms. But since then he has 
increased his territory and improved his organisation ; his prestige 
has been enormously enhanced. It is quite possible that he may 
have doubled the number of his fighting men. He has modern rifles 
and modern guns; even in 1896 his artillery was equal to that of 
Baratieri, though not so well served. Anent this last point, a 
characteristic story is told by an Italian officer who while hostage in 
the Shoan camp was asked by a chief to explain some points relating 
to the service of artillery. On his refusing the Balambaras merely 
remarked, ‘Never mind. We have learnt to use modern rifles, and 
we shall soon learn to use modern guns.’ It seems that they have 
done so. 

For purposes of clearness this sketch of the last sixty years will 
be divided into three periods: I. The period before European 
intervention. II. The period when European nations begin to 
threaten Abyssinian independence. III. The period of the great 
struggle between Italy and Shoa. 

I, Abyssinia,’ or Ethiopia, as it is more correctly called, is the 
oldest nation in the world, if we except Egypt, which can now hardly be 
called a nation. For forty centuries we see Egypt a land of fertility 
and bright sunshine, while Ethiopia from time to time looms through 
the mist of early history, appearing then, as it does on our modern 
maps, a dark mass of mountains of which but little is known. But 
mountains breed a hardy race of men and a spirit of independence. 


1 Ménélik et nous, Hugues Le Roux, p. 80. 

? The word ‘ Abyssinia)’ is derived from?Abeschi, meaning ‘ cross-breeds’ or ‘ mon- 
grels,’ and was first applied to the Ethiopians by their Arab invaders as a term of 
contempt. Ethiopia is the true andjancient'name of the country. 
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The Ethiopians have probably never been permanently conquered, 
whereas Egypt has again and again fallen a prey to her invaders. 

Pre-Christian Ethiopia does not concern the present subject except 
that in 986 B.c. we come to the first traditional date of any actual 
importance, when Maqueda, Queen of Sheba, visits Solomon, and the 
result of this visit is the birth of a son named Menelik, from whom 
every subsequent emperor deems it necessary to trace his descent. 
The history of modern Ethiopia does not in reality begin until about 
the year 330 a.p., when Christianity was first preached by St. 
Frumentius (a bishop consecrated by St. Athanasius), who was 
wrecked on the coast of the Red Sea. This is the great landmark 
in the story; from that time a fresh basis of continuity is introduced 
into the national life. It is its Christianity that has preserved the 
integrity of Abyssinia. When the Mohammedans swept round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, cutting her off from the rest of the 
civilised world, when they penetrated westward through Constantinople 
to the walls of Vienna, even when they spread their creed deep into 
the centre of Africa, the Ethiopian mountaineers threw back wave 
after wave of invasion, opposing a dogged resistance, that might at 
times be defeated, but could never be permanently overcome. 
‘ Ethiopia,’ says Menelik in his letter to the civilised powers (the 
10th of April, 1891), ‘has been for fourteen centuries an island of 
Christians amidst the sea of pagans. As the Almighty has protected 
Ethiopia to this day, I am confident that He will protect and 
increase her in the future.’ 

Owing to these desolating wars of religion which for 250 years 
eut her off from all connection with the civilised world, Abyssinia 
has not yet developed beyond the feudal stage. Her dominions 
consist of innumerable small fiefs grouped into four large provinces, 
each of which has at times formed an independent nation: Tigré in 
the north, Amhara in the centre, Gojjam in the west, and Shoa in 
the south-west (to these the south-eastern province of Harrar has 
lately been added by Menelik). Each province was constantly at 
war with its neighbour. For 150 years before 1840 the history of 
Abyssinia is nothing but a story of internecine struggle. It presents 
all the worst aspects of feudalism. The chiefs are practically 
independent, the people are downtrodden, and the Negus is power- 
less, The Mohammedans, taking advantage of the general chaos, 
are rapidly gaining ground. 

So far had this degeneration gone that in 1840 the Negus, of the 
line of Solomon, had fallen entirely under the control of Ras Ali and 
his mother Menen, who were Mohammedans, so that Ethiopia, 
hitherto invincible, had actually sunk for the moment under the rule 
of Islam. 

It was at this epoch, when it seemed that she might actually fall 
to pieces owing to her internal dissensions, that a great man appeared— 
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namely, the Emperor Theodore. During the next sixty years, from 
being a collection of unknown and barbarous tribes, Abyssinia 
gradually becomes a united and an important factor in the politics of 
the civilised world. She owes her regeneration to a succession of 
three rulers of remarkable ability—the Emperors Theodore, John, 
and Menelik. 

Never probably has there been a more remarkable life than that 
of Theodore, or Kasa, as was his true name. He was born in 1818, 
or according to other authorities in 1820, being the illegitimate son 
of Hailo, chief of the small province of Quara. Owing to the 
rebellion of his father and Ras Ali’s consequent invasion, he was 
obliged to fly with his mother, and for some years they lived in the 
most extreme poverty in Gondar. Yet from being a beggar he rose 
to be emperor. The regeneration of Abyssinia is undoubtedly due to 
his genius. He deliberately set himself to overthrow the Moham- 
medan power and to reunite the whole race under one Christian 
ruler. That he should have been unable to complete the latter 
project makes it extremely probable that it was then impossible, for 
he was a man of extraordinary talents. So great was his fame as a 
warrior that on more than one occasion hostile armies fled before 
him without striking a blow, deeming his power supernatural. Yet 
he was unequal to the task of subduing the border chieftains. He 
had conceived the true method of doing so—namely, by organising 
a standing army on European lines. But the difficulties were 
insurmountable ; he found himself constantly deserted and betrayed. 
Irritated and reckless, he became half insane. At times, like Ivan 
the Terrible of Russia, he ordered the most savage cruelties to be 
carried out for no purpose whatsoever: men were beaten to death 
without a cause, priests died at the stake, monasteries were sacked— 
until one by one his followers deserted him in terror for their lives 
and for their souls. Yet no one dared to meet him in battle. 
His career of success remained unbroken. At length, in 1868, it 
was brought to an end by the expedition under Lord Napier, who 
advanced to free the Europeans that Theodore had imprisoned. 
Although while still at the height of his power he had more than 
once commanded armies 150,000 strong, to meet the British 
Theodore could only raise a paltry eight or ten thousand men. 
Almost all had deserted him; yet even now no man of his own race 
dared to face him in the field. The struggle was short. As the 
British entered the gates of Magdala they crossed the body of 
Theodore, who had blown his brains out, proving once again, what he 
had shown throughout his whole life, that he preferred death to defeat. 

The greatest benefits that the Abyssinian nation owes to him are 
the expulsion of the Mohammedans and the revival of a central imperial 
government. Before him the power of the Negus Nagasti had sunk into 
being merely a name. After him it was a reality. The rival chiefs no 
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longer claim independent sovereignty; they each endeavour to 
become emperor of the whole race. If Abyssinia should some day 
become the first native African civilised nation, it will be due to the 
iron determination of Theodore. 

During the period of his true greatness he was well disposed 
to Great Britain. Two Englishmen, Plowden, the British consul at 
Massowah, and Bell, a retired naval officer, were amongst his best and 
truest friends to the day of their death. It was only due to the 
mistaken action of the British Government and to his own violent 
temper that the final breach took place. 

By the death of Theodore the Ethiopians felt that they had been 
freed from the ravages of a wild animal. The relief throughout the 
nation was intense, and a salutary feeling of respect was excited for 
a people that did not hesitate to spend its blood and money simply 
in order to restore to liberty a handful of fellow-countrymen. The 
Abyssinian expedition of 1868 cost us 9 millions, but, after the first 
seven or eight weeks of uncertainty, it was well done. The sight of 
the British field force slowly and surely advancing for hundreds of 
miles through that strange and almost impassable country, and, once 
the object was accomplished, retracing its steps without seeking any 
compensation in plunder or térritory, inspired a deep feeling of 
admiration amongst those warlike populations. An Italian officer, 
Major Gamerra, relates that even in the next generation one of his 
native soldiers told him he had enlisted because he heard that the 
Italians were friends of the British—more openhanded, so it was 
said, though not so rich. And we were allies of Abyssinia; for the 
new Emperor John gained his throne chiefly through British rifles 
and British advice. He therefore regarded himself to his dying day 
as the friend of Queen Victoria. 

In John of Tigré the Abyssinians were fortunate enough to find 
another ruler of unusual ability. He had not the genius of 
Theodore, but he had far more patience and stability. He worked in 
a careful manner and with good results for his country. Personally 
fearless, he has left behind him the reputation of a great warrior and 
a successful leader; at the same time he was tinged with that 
religious fanaticism which also influenced the life of his generalissimo, 
Ras Alula; yet he was a man (comparatively speaking) of enlighten- 
ment and moderation, who understood the importance of European 
influence. His personal appearance is thus described by Sir Gerald 
Portal, who visited his camp in 1888 : 

He appeared to me to be taller than the majority of Abyssinians, about forty- 
five years of age, with a thin, intelligent-looking face and keen bright eyes. His 
complexion was very dark, though by no means black, the forehead prominent, 
and nose thin and aquiline ; an otherwise good and intellectual face was, however, 
somewhat marred by a cruel-looking mouth, the thin lips of which were usually 
parted, disclosing an even row of strong white teeth. . . . His Majesty’s manner 
had been courteous and dignified throughout (the interview). 
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In another passage Sir Gerald Portal says that Ras Alula was feared, 
but hated, whereas John was feared, but ‘appeared to be loved and 
respected by his wild subjects to a remarkable degree.’ * 

It is impossible to study the history of his reign without 
sympathising with his difficulties; from the very first he shows an 
unusual power of judgment as well as a bold heart. In 1869, when 
the British retired, a state of anarchy reigned throughout Abyssinia. 
John had been the ally of England, but he could only raise 12,000 
men, whereas his chief rival, Gobasié of Amhara, had 60,000. But 
the 12,000 Tigréans were well armed with British weapons, and he 
was acting under the advice of a non-commissioned officer named 
Kirkham, who had seen service in India. The result of the encounter 
was a complete victory over Gobasié, and Kirkham was promoted to 
the rank of general in the Abyssinian army, but he shortly afterwards 
fell into disgrace and died in prison. 

The Emperor (John now claimed that title) was thus rid of his 
chief enemy, but he had still to meet the rulers of Gojjam and Shoa. 
Gojjam had been given by Gobasié to a young and valiant follower 
of his named Ras Adal, who, however, took the name of Tecla 
Aimanot (foundation of religion) on becoming Negus of Gojjam—a 
throne that be occupied until his death in 1901. Discouraged, 
perhaps, by the overthrow of his master, Tecla Aimanot submitted 
without a prolonged struggle, and John had no longer any rival left 
except Menelik of Shoa, who is now known to all the world as 
the Negus Nagasti of Abyssinia, and celebrated as the victor of 
Adowa. 

For the next eight years the history of these two men is the 
history of Abyssinia. The contrast between them is strongly 
marked. John is the greater warrior, but Menelik is the abler 
politician. John wins our sympathy by his courage and activity, 
while Menelik, though by no means deficient in these qualities, does 
not fight unless (as he himself has said) he is compelled todoso. Yet 
his early days were full of adventures and danger. As he has since 
become famous, a short account of his life may perhaps be in- 
teresting. 

When Theodore in 1856 conquered Shoa, the Shoan Prince 
Ailu, unable to contend against the invader, entrusted Menelik, his 
only son, at that time about ten years old, to the care of his most 
faithful followers. In spite of their desperate resistance young 
Menelik was captured, and compelled to go to the imperial court ; 
but Theodore seems to have taken a fancy to the boy, for during ten 
years of captivity he treated him well, and gave him the title of 
Dedjazmatch. Finally, in 1865, Menelik, now twenty-one years of 
age, escaped and sought refuge with Workitu, Queen of the Wollo 
Gallas, determined at all costs to recover his inheritance in Shoa. 

* My Mission to Abyssinia, p. 152. 
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Now Queen Workitu had been compelled to give her son as 
hostage to Theodore; so no sooner did the Emperor hear that 
Menelik was at her Court than he sent her the following laconic 
message: ‘Either you protect Menelik and your son will be 
executed, or else you give up Menelik and your son will be restored 
to you.’ 

The old men, her advisers, strongly urged her to surrender 
Menelik, firstly in order to save her son’s life, secondly in order to 
save her own throne; but, contrary to all expectation, this brave 
woman firmly refused todo so. ‘If I follow your advice,’ she said, 
‘it would mean two victims, both my son and Menelik; now God 
designs that one of the two shall be saved.’ She therefore sent 
Menelik to Shoa under a strong escort, and Theodore had her son 
executed; this was the first of three great occasions on which 
Menelik’s life was preserved in an almost miraculous manner. 

On reaching Shoa he was confronted by an army under Bezabu, 
the governor ‘ appointed by Theodore, and it became evident that he 
must fight if he were to save his life and win back his inheritance. 
The chances were all against him, for his enemies were numerous 
and appeared resolute. Menelik, therefore, as seems to be his cus- 
tom, entered a church near the field of battle, and prayed long and 
earnestly for success, then, mounting his horse, he prepared to lead 
the attack. But here for the second time fortune stood by him in 
a wonderful manner. No attack was necessary. When the Shoans 
understood that it was indeed the grandson of the great Selassié 
and the son of their beloved Prince Ailu, they refused to strike a 
blow against him ; they received him in triumph and crowned him 
their king (August 1865). 

During the next eight years we find Menelik consolidating his 
dominions and extending his rule over the Galla tribes. In 1868 
Theodore died, and it was not until 1873 that the duel really began 
between Menelik and the new Emperor John. 

In that year certain Shoan rebels fled to John and besought his 
protection. This was the opportunity that the Emperor required—an 
excuse for bringing all Abyssinia under his rule and subduing 
Menelik, who from the very first had been his rival. He invaded 
Shoa. But here for the third time fortune interfered on behalf of 
Menelik. Before John could complete his conquest he heard that 
the Egyptians were marching against Abyssinia; he was therefore 
obliged to withdraw his forces and prepare to meet the foreign 
invader. 

The crisis could not be regarded as anything but serious. The 
Egyptians were armed with Remingtons and organised according to 


* Called Alesié by other writers who consider Bezabu as merely arebel. The 
accounts vary; according to some of them, Menelik was compelled to do a great 
deal of fighting before being finally victorious. 
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European ideas. Indeed, John is said at first to have contemplated 
seeking European assistance, but he was soon convinced that he 
must rely only upon his own energy and resources. His cause was 
a good one. In 1875 the Khedive Ismail had planned an invasion 
of Abyssinia, whose border chiefs were constantly making small raids 
on Egyptian territory. But he did not intend to limit his efforts to 
mere reprisals ; he planned a conquest of Ethiopia—at all events of 
Tigré—and arranged that an expedition should start secretly from 
Massowah. Once the success had been achieved, he believed that 
the European powers would acquiesce in his new conquest. 

Amongst the Egyptian officers the whole affair was regarded as 
a triumphal march, consequently the expedition was very badly 
managed. Only 5,000 men had been ordered to start from 
Massowah, and only 2,200 arrived at Gundet,> where John had 
determined to meet them. The Egyptians were echeloned over a 
space of nine miles, a straggling column marching southwards to 
the River Mareb. Their advanced guard, under Zichi (a European), 
was a mile in front of the main body, under Colonel Ahrendrup (a 
Danish officer in Ismail’s service) ; in rear of him came an American 
colonel with 800 men ; and in rear of all came Arakel Bey with 800 
good Sudanese riflemen. 

The night before the battle John crossed the Mareb River 
unperceived; he then divided his army into three columns, sending 
one to the right and one to the left. At early dawn he surrounded 
and attacked the advanced guard, driving it back on to the main 
body under Colonel Ahrendrup, and after an hour’s fighting both 
detachments were destroyed. The next body of men, however, the 
eight hundred under the American officer, held out well, and 
although John attacked them at 94.M. it was not until 2 P.M. 
that their resistance was overcome. There now remained only the 
Sudanese under Arakel Bey. These unfortunate men saw plainly 
that they had not the slightest chance of victory ; they were entirely 
outnumbered and their retreat was cut off. Nevertheless they 
fought with characteristic courage, struggling on gamely for two 
hours longer. Quarter was neither asked nor given. In theevening 
four men out of the whole Egyptian force escaped and made their 
way to Massowah, where their narrative was at once suppressed by 
order of Ismail, who desired that the whole matter should remain 
unknown. But throughout the Sudan there still lingers a story of 
how the body of Arakel Bey was found lying with its back to a 
rock and surrounded by fifteen dead Abyssinians whom he had shot. 

Shortly afterwards the news arrived that Miinzinger Pasha, who 
had been ordered to create a diversion by advancing from the east 
through Aussa, had been surrounded and killed by John’s allies. 
The campaign for 1875 was therefore at an end. 

5 In the south of Serae, on the road from Godofelassi to Adowa. 
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In 1876 Ismail prepared to avenge his defeat at Gundet. This 
time he sent a well-organised force of 10,000 men under Prince 
Hassan, and they penetrated as far as Gura, in northern Okule-Kusai. 
Here they took up a strong position in front of a mountain, on which 
their Sudanese reserves were posted. Either flank rested on a small 
fort ; it seemed, in fact, to be a place of absolute security for these 
10,000 men, armed as they were with the latest weapons of 
Europe. 

John employed the usual Abyssinian tactics. He proceeded to 
attack the front of the position, at the same time enveloping both 
flanks and attacking the mountain in their rear. The Sudanese 
again distinguished themselves by their brave defence, but they were 
unable to hold out against the rush of the Abyssinians, who must 
have been almost 100,000 strong. The Egyptians gave way as soon 
as they saw their retreat threatened, and Prince Hassan remained a 
prisoner in the hands of John. Thus ended the battle of Gura in 
another complete defeat for the Egyptians. Prince Hassan was 
afterwards set free on payment ofa heavy ransom, but not until John 
had tattooed on his arm, as memento of his visit, a cross with the 
inscription, ‘ The mark of the Christian King.’ 

These glorious campaigns added greatly to the prestige of the 
Emperor and to the renown of the nation. But during his absence 
Menelik had not been idle. In 1876 he had seized Gondar (the 
capital of Amhara) and proclaimed himself Negus Nagasti, invading 
Gojjam, which was defenceless owing to the absence of Tecla Aimanot 
with the Emperor. In fact, Menelik might have been successful had 
it not been for the revolt of his own subjects, who disapproved of these 
aggressive tactics. When John returned he found Menelik almost 
powerless owing to rebellions and discontent. Had it not been for 
the rainy season the Emperor could have invaded Shoa without 
difficulty ; as it was, he did not succeed in doing so until 1878, and 
Menelik, though he had raised an army, submitted almost without 
a blow, agreeing to pay tribute on condition of being granted the 
title of Negus. From this time forth John was nominally master 
of the whole nation. 

This, then, was the condition of affairs when the British and 
Italians first came into close connection with the native powers on 
the Red Sea coast. John and his faithful follower Ras Alula were 
the heroes of the successful wars against Egypt; but in the back- 
ground stood Menelik at the head of the most populous of the four 
provinces (Harrar was still in the hands of Egypt). That he had no 
sense of patriotism beyond the boundaries of Shoa he had already 
made clear; but he was unalterably determined to avenge the 
humiliation inflicted on him by the Emperor, and some day himself 
to sit on the imperial throne of Ethiopia. 

II. It is at this period that we reach an entirely new phase in 
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the history of the world—namely, that which ended in the partition 
of Africa. Abyssinia was now to find herself face to face with 
European nations, that came, not as heretofore for temporary 
purposes, but to effect permanent settlements, and eventually to 
extend their sway over the whole continent. Those with which she 
had to deal were Great Britain, Italy, and eventually France. At 
the same time her western flank was threatened by the huge Dervish 
empire, founded originally by the Mahdi. 

The greatness of Turkey was on the wane, and already her 
possessions were being divided up amongst the Christian nations. In 
1882, after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, England may be considered as 
having definitely established herself in Egypt. In the same year 
the Italians officially declared Assab, on the Red Sea coast, to be an 
Italian colony. John was therefore brought into contact with two 
new powers, acting in unison, and both bent on expansion. 

For the moment, however, their own difficulties were more than 
they could cope with. The rise of the Mahdi had formed the 
innumerable savage tribes of central Africa into one single empire— 
aggressive, proselytising, and fanatical. These Mohammedans were 
a danger not only to British and Italian interests, but to the very 
existence of Abyssinia herself. They pressed hard upon the southern 
frontiers of Egypt, and they overran the whole of north-eastern Africa 
almost to the coasts of the Red Sea, besieging the Egyptian garrisons 
in Tokar, Sinkat, Kassala, Berber, and even threatening the ports. 
United action became necessary to repel the invaders. Great Britain, 
now that she had established herself on the Nile, felt responsible 
for the Egyptian garrisons. We find, therefore, that in 1884 Admiral 
Hewett concludes an alliance with John, whereby the Abyssinians 
were to relieve the garrisons of Kassala, Amedib, Sanhit, &c., whose 
provisions were beginning to run short. 

The enterprise was a failure. The Negus occupied the northern 
province of Bogos, though only after a gift of 10,000 rifles—which, 
together with those captured in 1875 and 1876, made a total of 
about 25,000 that he had secured in the course of nine years. But 
he only relieved the smaller garrisons of Gallabat and Gera, Then 
on the 5th of February 1885 Khartum fell. This was a blow to 
British prestige. But Kassala was still holding out, so Ras Alula 
started to its relief. He was met about half-way by Osman Digna 
with about 8,000 Dervishes, his own force being perhaps 10,000 
strong. This was a notable encounter between the two greatest. 
native leaders in Africa. Osman Digna was the best known of the 
Mahdi’s generals, and Ras Alula was already celebrated for his 
service against the Egyptians in 1875 and 1876, though he has 
since won a far higher renown by his victories against Italy. At 
Kufit the two armies met. For a time the fanatical valour of the 
Dervishes bore back the Abyssinians. But Ras Alula was a man who 
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never failed in an emergency. At the critical moment of the battle, 
marking an important point in the Dervish line, he himself galloped 
forward, and led the Abyssinians to the charge, shouting, it is said, 
‘This time we will conquer or die.’ The Mahdists were routed. 
But the garrison of Kassala unfortunately failed to take advantage of 
the victory. They remained in the town, where, after a magnificent 
resistance, they were eventually compelled tosurrender. The defence 
of Kassala is the most glorious episode of any during these wars, 
excepting, of course, Gordon’s defence of Khartum. 

Up to this point Great Britain had always been the ally of 
Abyssinia. But here we come to the parting of the ways. From 
this time forth the British Government had to choose between their 
friendship for Italy and their alliance with John. They chose the 
former. It was no longer possible for them to support both powers, 
because the breach between Italy and Abyssinia was daily becoming 
more serious. 

For some years the Italians had been aiming at the establishment 
of a permanent colony on the Red Sea coast. On the 5th of February, 
1885, the very day of the fall of Khartum, Colonel Saletta with 
1,000 men had occupied Massowah, a port that had hitherto been 
held by Egypt, but which the Emperors of Ethiopia had always 
claimed as belonging to their ancient dominions. This, however, 
alone, would not have been sufficient to provoke hostilities. But 
the Italians very soon discovered that the sea coast was almost 
useless for purposes of colonisation, owing to its low and unhealthy 
character. They wanted to advance thirty or forty miles inland in 
order to establish themselves on the high plateau of Abyssinia. It 
was in endeavouring to accomplish this that they came into conflict 
with the Emperor John and Ras Alula. 

A series of untoward accidents rapidly increased the latent 
hostility that culminated in 1887 in the first Italo-Abyssinian war : 
the protection by General Saletta of a native chief who afterwards 
turned out to be a personal enemy of Ras Alula; the capture by 
the Ras of Count Salimbeni’s party, whom he took to be spies because 
it contained two military men; and finally the advance of General 
Gené to the village of Ua. On hearing of this last move Alula sent 
an ultimatum on the 12th of January, 1887, demanding the evacua- 
tion of Ua by the 2lst of January—‘ otherwise know that our 
friendship has ceased.’ 

This meant war. To such a letter there could of course be only 
one answer—a refusal ; so on the 25th of January Ras Alula with 
10,000 men advanced against Saati, then a fortified village held by 
two companies, a section of artillery, and 300 irregulars under com- 
mand of Major Boretti. 

At 11 aM. the action began. Alula quickly surrounded the 
village and cut it off from Massowah ; he then posted some of his 
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men on the heights opposite the Italian position, whilst the 
remainder of his army crept forward amongst the valleys, evidently 
intending to get as near as possible before exposing themselves in 
the final rush. 

Boretti, however, observed this advance and sent a half-company 
of white men and fifty natives under Lieutenant Cuomo to compel the 
enemy to show themselves. The movement was entirely successful. 
In a valley Cuomo discovered about a hundred Abyssinians, on 
whom he opened a deadly fire. As if by enchantment, the whole 
force of the enemy discovered themselves, and while the men under 
Lieutenant Cuomo (who was mortally wounded) were retiring, 
according to orders, they moved to attack the fort. 

Boretti was in no wise discomposed, and received his bold 
assailants with a terrible fire from both rifles and artillery, repulsing 
them several times and finally compelling them, discouraged by 
their losses, to give up the attempt and retreat towards Desset.° 

The Italian casualties were only five killed and three wounded ; 
those of the Abyssinians were about 200 killed and wounded. 

It} was a brilliant victory for the small force of white men, 
and the news was received with enthusiasm at Rome. But the 
Italians might well have remembered that Ras Alula was a leader of 
many years’ experience, and that a repulse of this magnitude was no 
new or important matter to him. His reply was swift and decisive. 

On the following day General Gené, being anxious about the fate 
of his garrison at Saati, sent a battalion 500 strong, with fifty irregu- 
lars and two machine-guns, under Colonel De Cristoforis, to reinforce 
it from Monkullo; this order led to an action that has become 
famous. 

News of Boretti’s success had already reached De Cristoforis, and 
it was with highly elated spirits that the battalion began its march 
from Monkullo. For the first eight miles all went well, until, in fact, it 
had arrived at Dogali—a name that is remembered with pride by 
every Italian. Here their advanced guard was suddenly attacked 
by Ras Alula, who with his whole army was lying in wait for them. 

De Cristoforis might perhaps have retraced his steps to Monkullo, 
but this was the last course that he was disposed to adopt. In 
any case, being in charge of a large convoy for Saati, his movements 
were necessarily impeded. He was in the unfortunate position of 
having to defend a convoy against overwhelming numbers—a situa- 
tion that usually leads to the defenders being sacrificed—so, instead 
of retiring, he merely sent a message to Massowah asking for rein- 
forcements. It was eight o’clock in the morning when the affair 
began. The Italians made a magnificent resistance, but from the 
very first their chances were desperate. Alula, whose followers were 
chiefly armed with spears, was working forward by wide circling 
® Melli, Za Colonia Hritrea. 
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movements on both flanks with the intention of completely sur- 
rounding them, and then narrowing the circle by slow degrees until 
the moment should arrive when a final rush of his 10,000 men over 
the last two or three hundred yards would complete the matter in a 
few seconds. The Italians had taken up their position along the side 
of a hill on the right of the road, and during the action they advanced 
by rushes to another higher hill, where they made their final stand. 
After the first half-hour both machine-guns jammed, so that they 
had only their rifles to rely on. At one o’clock Ras Alula, having 
completed two concentric circles round them and closed inwards to 
within a short distance, gave the order to charge. Then the hand- 
to-hand fighting began; the Italians having opened fire at the 
longer ranges had by this time exhausted their ammunition, but 
each man defended his life with bayonet or sword.’ To the last they 
struggled against an enemy twenty times their number, falling one 
by one on the position they were holding ; 23 officers killed and 
1 wounded ; 407 men killed and 81 wounded. Such is the death- 
roll of that sad but glorious day. 

It was a brave end for the battalion, and one on which Italian 
writers love to dwell. Even amongst the last ten or twelve survivors 
not a man thought of flight or surrender: when the reinforcements 
arrived from Massowah on the following morning they found their 
comrades lying side by side along the brow of the hill that they had 
defended, where they lie to this day with a white cross above them. 

Within the following twenty-four hours Major Boretti evacuated 
Saati, and, conducting his retreat with great ability, reached Monkullo 
in safety. : 

The massacre of Dogali created a profound sensation of sorrow 
and anger in Italy. The Depretis ministry fell, and De Robilant, who 
in one of the African debates had referred to the Abyssinian chiefs 
as ‘three or four plunderers,’ was replaced by Signor Crispi as 
minister for foreign affairs. (It is noticeable that at this period, 
while supporting the popular desire for revenge, Signor Crispi 
described himself as hostile to colonial expeditions.) 

Meanwhile the preparations for ‘the Revenge’ were proceeding 
apace. Twenty million lire were voted and a special corps organised for 
Africa. The British Government offered their assistance, and, with the 
hope of detaching the Negus from supporting Alula, Sir Gerald Portal 
was sent to Abyssinia. This mission was a failure, so Italy prepared 
to face war alone against John and his whole empire. 

The massacre of Dogali had taken place on the 26th of January, 
1887 ; by November a corps of 18,000 fighting men was assembled 
at Massowah, of whom only 2,000 were natives. In addition to this 
force there were several friendly chiefs who had ranged themselves on 


? «They fought like devils until the last man fell,’ said one of the Abyssinian 
afterwards, when describing the scene to Sir Gerald Portal. 
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the side of Italy. In command was General Di San Marzano, 
Saletta being retained in his post as far as the normal military 
institutions of the colony were concerned ;. everything was being 
prepared for a great struggle. 

On their side the Abyssinians were not idle. Messengers had 
been sent far and wide throughout Ethiopia, and almost every chief 
had answered the summons. Sir Gerald Portal returned to Mas- 
sowah with the news that the Emperor was marching with 80,000 
men to support his faithful vassal and companion-in-arms, Ras 
Alula. Two men only amongst his more important subjects were not 
in arms against Italy: one was the King of Gojjam, who had 
been left to defend his own country as a bulwark against the 
Dervishes ; the other was Menelik, Negus of Shoa, who through the 
efforts of Count Antonelli, then Resident in Shoa, had signed a 
friendly convention with Italy whereby he was to receive 5,000 rifles 
and remain neutral. This had not prevented his marching in 
obedience to the orders of the Negus; but it was obvious that in case 
of any reverse he would proclaim himself the ally of Italy; he was 
in fact waiting to see which side was the stronger. 

In view of such a formidable superiority of numbers, Di San 
Marzano resolved to stand on the defensive. Massowah itself had 
been fortified until it was impregnable—at all events to any force 
that Abyssinia could bring against it. A railway had been built 
almost as far as Saati; two lines of forts had been constructed ; 
everything had in fact been done that modern military science 
could suggest—within the limits of 20 million lire (about 760,000/.) 
—and the result was a defensive position against which it was hoped 
that the Abyssinian army would dash itself to pieces in paroxysms of 
fruitless heroism. 

At the beginning of March 1888 the Negus appeared before the 
Italian fortifications. At first he seemed ready to enter into 
negotiation, but this soon proved fruitless ; it was then hoped that he 
would attempt an attack on one of the prepared positions, and, 
indeed, it is said that Ras Alula strongly urged him todoso. But 
on this occasion John must be considered to have established more 
fully than by all his victories a just claim to be regarded as a great 
leader. He recognised from the first that the task was beyond the 
power of his army. Although surrounded by fighting chiefs who 
had come from all parts of Ethiopia to win spoil and glory, although 
he must have seen his prestige decreasing daily in the eyes of his 
impressionable followers, he refused to allow any assault to be made 
on the forts. For a whole month the two armies faced one another, 
and then, on the night of the 2nd of April, the Emperor began a 
rapid retreat. The campaign was over. 

Thus ended the ‘ Revenge’ of the Italians. It is a very curious 
instance of how little is often understood of the true nature of 
success by those who are concerned in gaining it. In Italy it 
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became the subject, amongst certain classes, of the bitterest gibes 
about an army that dared not fire a shot even against savages. Yet 
what could be more foolish? The Government had ordered Di San 
Marzano to risk nothing ; they merely wished to make their existing 
possessions secure against invasion, and they had done so. They 
required no fresh accessions of territory. Had they desired to extend 
their boundaries, it was not the moment to do so when the whole of 
Ethiopia was united in arms against them—a thing that had hitherto 
so rarely occurred. By a policy of inactivity they had defeated 
the Negus and ruined his prestige far more effectually than by a 
successful attack. Had they been ina position to spend 40,000,000. 
sterling instead of 20,000,000 lire, greater results might have been 
hoped for ; but they were not. Many of the soldiers of course desired 
a revenge for Dogali; but those who fight merely for the abstract 
idea of revenge are on the road to reap the most unprofitable crop in 
the world. 

On the Abyssinian side similar opinions prevailed. During the 
Italian campaign the Dervishes had attacked Ras Adal and defeated 
him at Debra Sin, after which they burnt Gondar, the capital of 
Amhara ; this was one of the reasons that later on led the Emperor 
to retire. Yet to such a degree had his prestige suffered from the 
month of inactivity before Saati that even he, the hero of so many 
victories, was at first unable to raise an army for the reconquest of 
Gojjam,* now in revolt. 

Meanwhile Menelik, true to his treaty with Italy, but a traitor 
to his race, was carrying on open negotiations with the Roman 
Government, and had incited Tecla Aimanot, King of Gojjam, to 
rebellion. These two rebels, when united, were now more powerful 
than the Emperor himself. John, in fact, was surrounded by enemies. 
On the east he was at war with Italy, on the west with the Dervishes, 
and in his own empire with Menelik of Shoa and Tecla Aimanot of 
Gojjam. He is said also to have been suffering from an internal 
disease. But difficulties and danger had been his portion from 
early youth, and he was ready to meet all his antagonists. By 
October (1888) he had collected a sufficiently large army to invade 
and reconquer Gojjam. He then turned his forces against Menelik, 
but that astute chieftain had no longer any fear of him: the 5,000 
rifles had by now arrived, and Menelik was in a strong position on 
the banks of the Abai. The Emperor found the Shoans were too 
powerful to be attacked, and was obliged to encamp opposite them 
and open negotiations. For over three months Menelik kept his 
sovereign engaged in discussing terms; he himself was making 


* Ras Adal (Tecla Aimanot) had complained bitterly that John sent him no re- 
inforcements with which to meet the Dervishes; hence his rebellion. The import- 
ance of this Dervish inroad has been somewhat exaggerated. It was merely a raid 
that achieved some success owing to its rapidity. 
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arrangements for a Shoan embassy, under his cousin, Dedjatch 
Maconnen, to go to Rome, and hoped for further good results from 
his European alliance. And this policy was successful. While still 
exchanging messages with Menelik, news was suddenly brought to 
the Emperor of a fresh invasion by the Dervishes; so he was obliged 
to retire, leaving his rebellious vassal in triumphant possession of 
the field.° 

Here, however, was a cause in which the heart and, indeed, the 
very existence of Christian Ethiopia was concerned : for a war against 
the infidels John soon found himself able to march northwards with 
@ numerous army, even though Shoa stood aloof. On the 10th of 
March, 1889, he approached Metemmeh, on the borders of the Sudan, 
first sending messengers to announce his coming, that his enemies 
might not say that he arrived like a thief in the night."° The 
Dervishes were 85,000 in number, and occupying an entrenched 
camp so strong that it seemed unwise to attack it. But John had 
had some unfortunate experience of waiting opposite fortified positions 
for the enemy to come out and take the offensive. Trusting in his 
superior numbers, he determined to try whether fortune, that had 
been so kind during his youth, had entirely abandoned him in his 
old age. Having surrounded the Dervish zariba, he led his men to 
the attack, which they carried out with desperate courage. At first 
he was repulsed, but eventually the headlong dash of the Abyssinians 
bore all before them; the zariba was entered and burnt; a 
fraction of its defenders escaped to a smaller zariba, where they 
rested themselves, awaiting death. The Abyssinians spread through 
the town triumphant, plundering and burning. Victory was theirs ; 
but its fruit they were never to enjoy. During the evening the 
news spread from mouth to mouth that John himself had been 
mortally wounded. The army left without a chief vanished as rapidly 
as it had arrived, for the warriors, being heavily laden with plunder 
and encumbered by prisoners, were anxious to return to their homes. 
Three days later the Dervishes succeeded in overtaking and destroy- 
ing the royal bodyguard and capturing the corpse of John, which 
they afterwards showed to the Khalifa as a proof of victory; but 
they did not dare to continue their invasion, and they have since 
been compelled to admit that they were completely defeated and 
well-nigh annihilated at the battle of Metemmeh.”™ 

Thus ended the Emperor John—a man of uncertain moods, but 
worthy to be honoured amongst the bravest. He had no legitimate 
heir, for his son had died while he was encamped before Saati; but after 
learning that his wound was mortal he called the chiefs around him 


* Whether he was obliged to retire by news that the dervishes were moving, or 
whether he came to some secret understanding with Menelik, is not certain. 

1° Mahdiism and the Egyptian Soudan, Sir Francis Wingate, K.C.B. 

" Sir Francis Wingate, id. 
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and presented to them Ras Mangasha as his successor, openly 
acknowledging him to be his natural son by the wife of his own 
brother. After his death, however, this acknowledgment became 
useless, for there was now no man powerful enough to contend with 
Menelik, who was at once crowned Negus Nagasti. 

III. The third period is that in which Italy attempts to extend 
her protectorate over the whole of Abyssinia. This she endeavours 
to do by means of her old ally Menelik. 

This policy of the Italians is identified with the name of Count 
Antonelli, a nephew of the celebrated cardinal. He had been many 
years at the Shoan court, and had succeeded in winning the confidence 
of Menelik to the exclusion of the Swiss and French interest. His 
scheme of action was to bring Menelik under the Italian protectorate, 
and then to set Menelik over the rest of Ethiopia, thus bringing the 
whole country into their sphere of influence. This policy was for a 
time successful ; but it had the serious defect of relying entirely on 
the gratitude of Menelik and the treaties signed by him. And 
Menelik was far too astute to allow any advantage to escape him, 
and indeed too patriotic to allow his nation to sink into a mere 
protectorate of Italy. 

On the death of John the Italians dashed down from the north 
and seized three outlying provinces, Serae, Okule-Kusai, and 
Hamacen. At the same time Menelik advanced from the south 
until his forces joined hands with those of Italy. It was in vain 
that young Mangasha and his sole supporter, Ras Alula, struggled 
against the rival powers. They were too weak to oppose them both. 

The Italians, therefore, arranged a treaty whereby Menelik 
acknowledged himself under their suzerainty, and assented to 
certain boundaries, the exact limits of which were to be arranged by 
mutual agreement. North of these the Italians were to establish 
their colony of Erythrea, and south of them the Negus was to hold 
sway under their protection. So far all seemed to have gone well 
for Italy, and Menelik was permitted as a reward to borrow four 
million lire in Italy. 

Then, however, the elusive nature of the agreement became 
evident. The Shoan Commissioners refused to assent to the 
boundaries demanded by Italy, and Menelik openly repudiated her 
suzerainty, repeatedly asserting that he had never understood the 
treaty to imply any idea of protection. And it may indeed be true 
enough that he had not understood what article 17 of ‘that treaty 
(the Treaty of Uccialli) implied. Certain it is that the Amharic 
version did not in any way imply the establishment of a protector- 
ate. The Italians of course assert that Menelik’s interpreters 
were responsible for the mistranslation, but Menelik accused the 
Italians of having inveigled him into signing a treaty of which he 
did not understand the meaning. 
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The result was that Antonelli’s influence vanished at the court 
of Shoa, and was replaced by that of M. Ilg (Swiss) and M. Chefneux 
(French), on whose advice Menelik has since then chiefly relied. 
His prestige rapidly increased, and soon the whole of Abyssinia 
began to turn to him as their representative. Young Mangasha 
and Ras Alula, though at first bitterly hostile, were gradually forced 
to support his policy. It is undoubtedly the presence of the Italian 
invaders that has driven the Ethiopians of every province to forget 
their private quarrels and to unite against the white men. 

In 1895, when General Baratieri occupied Adowa, it was evident 
that war against the whole of Ethiopia was inevitable. Unfortun- 
ately for Italy, her financial position was then very uncertain, and 
she was unable to make any adequate preparations. In the autumn 
of that year Menelik called for volunteers, and 200,000 men flew to 
arms. He was well prepared for war. He had imported modern 
rifles and modern guns through the French port of Djibouti. Italy, 
on the other hand, was far from ready. The result can be easily 
imagined. At Amba Alagi, on the 7th of December, 1895, 30,000 
Ethiopians under Ras Maconnen annihilated, after a gallant resist- 
ance, a small force of the Italian native army, about 2,100 strong. 
Some six weeks later the hastily collected defenders of the Italian 
fort of Macalle were obliged to surrender, though not until they had 
consumed their last drop of water and run very short of ammuni- 
tion. Then, finally, on the lst of March, 1896, General Baratieri’s 
force, about 20,000 strong, was completely routed by Menelik’s army 
of 120,000 men at the battle of Adowa. 

Such is the history of the unification of Ethiopia. There are 
some who prophesy fresh civil strife on the death of Menelik, but 
this seems, as far as may be judged, to be growing less and less 
probable with each succeeding year. Menelik, though he has been 
obliged to leave to Italy the three northern provinces of Serae, 
Okule-Kusai, and Hamacen, has added to his territory the flourishing 
district of Harrar, formerly garrisoned by the Egyptians. He is 
building railways and establishing telegraph and telephone service. 
He is, in fact, civilising his people as rapidly as possible. The 
difficulties are immense, but a beginning has been made. 

Others may give a more exhaustive description of modern 
Ethiopia, but the aim of this article will have been attained if it has 
assisted in pointing out that she is beyond all doubt an important 
nation, especially to ourselves who possess such wide interests in all 
the surrounding territories. With the exception of a few travellers 
and politicians, there is hardly one Englishman in a handred who 
knows or cares anything about Ethiopia, her interests, or her past 
history. It seems, in fact, as if her development was to be left to 
the French. 

At Menelik’s capital, Addis Abeba, there is, to use the expression 
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of M. Hugues le Roux, a silent duel in progress between the repre- 
sentatives of the various nationalities. We are represented by 
Colonel Harrington. But, although Menelik is wise enough to 
extend a friendly greeting to all, there is no reason to suppose that 
we should enjoy as great a share of favour as other nations. 
Although throughout the war we preserved a strict neutrality, we 
are regarded as a powerful and aggressive neighbour, and as the 
ally of Italy, whereas the French have been the truest friends of 
Abyssinia. The Russians are also in communication with the Negus, 
and their efforts are, of course, seconded by France. As for the 
Italians, their position seems now to be as good as that of any Euro- 
pean nation—a status which is due partly to the ability of Major Cicco 
di Cola, and partly to the fact that, having defeated them, the 
Negus is disposed to be their friend. 
GeorGE F.-H. BERKELEY. 
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THE FINANCIAL FUTURE 


IN a ‘ warning note’! in this Review, nearly four years ago, I ventured 
to call attention to the general rapid conversion of floating capital 
into fixed capital, which first became noticeable about 1897 all over 
the world; and since that time this tendency has become greatly 


intensified. For instance, in that article it was mentioned, with some 


apprehension, that in the fourteen months ending the 28th February, 
1899, there had been definitely formed in the United States new 
industrial combinations having an authorised capital of 400,000,000/ , 
and that ‘totals of such magnitude carry their own comment, and it 
is unnecessary to say anything to add to their force and their 
significance.’ Looking back now, this 400,000,000/. looks like a 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand; for in the interval the 
amount has grown until it is now over 1,400,000,000/., and instead 
of being a little cloud, it has become a threatening mass darkening 
the financial atmosphere. 

Attention was also called to Germany, ‘at the same time under- 
taking stupendous financial obligations,’ and to ‘ Russia, France, 
Japan, India, China, all at work converting floating into fixed capital.’ 
The paper ended with a glance at the enormous increases in the 
Government and municipal expenditure of Great Britain, and at the 
lock-up in South Africa. 

If we follow the course of the subsequent years, it will be 
remembered that Russia, Germany, and Japan have all been passing 
through a long and trying process of liquidation ; a process which is 
not yet ended, because unfinished railways in Siberia, in Manchuria, 
and in the Euphrates valley remain a constant drain; not to 
mention huge industrial plants which must be kept running, on 
Government or private work, even at a loss—and there are the new 
navies which absorb a great deal of cash. 

Then we have had our war in South Africa and the troubles in 
China, causing a considerable destruction of capital. 

Coming to this new year of 1903, we see before us the four 
continents—America, Asia, Africa, and Europe (and we may add 
Australia)—=still competing against one another to obtain the means 


' The Nineteenth Century, May 1899. 
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for their industrial development; and the available means are 
necessarily limited in amount. 

The American continent, including of course the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and the Argentine (and shall we add Vene- 
zuela !), has been the most attractive to capital, because it is the best 
equipped for the rapid and profitable extension of industries, and 
consequently the pressure there continues to be the most powerful 
and the most striking. 

In another little paper last April,’ I referred incidentally to the 
financial position of the United States, and endeavoured to show 
that the lately developed increase of their imports of commodities 
as well as securities, with the consequent danger of gold exports, 
pointed totrouble. Since April there have been magnificent harvests, 
showing bountiful records in the production of grain and cotton, the 
shipment of which will presently be felt beneficially ; but not even 
a succession of good harvests can sustain the ever-increasing strain 
that is being put on the financial resources of the country by the 
over-capitalisation of new companies. 

It is difficult to follow closely the course of transactions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the pace and the constant transformations 
are so rapid and so dazzling ; but some figures have been published 
within the last month which are certainly very remarkable. 

In a paper read by Mr. Ridgely, the comptroller of the currency, 
before the American Bankers’ Association, at New Orleans, on the 11th 
November, presumably a competent authority on the subject, address- 
ing a competent audience, he submitted a statement showing that the 
individual deposits in all the banks of the United States amounted 
in 1902 to 1,800,000,000/., against 1,000,000,000/. in 1897, and the 
loans in 1902 amounted to 1,440,000,000/. against 840,000,000/. in 
1897. Putting aside for the moment the question of the danger of 
such an unprecedentedly rapid expansion, and putting aside also the 
intricate question of the circulation (which consists of a mixture of 
gold, silver, and paper, now amounting altogether to 6/. per head of 
population, or a total of nearly 480,000,000/.), it will probably come 
as a surprise to many people in England to learn that the banking 
resources of the United States are, broadly speaking, now about double 
the banking resources of the United Kingdom; for we cannot count 
the 200,000,000/. British Savings Bank deposits amongst our banking 
resources, as the whole amount is invested in Government securities. 

But these increases in six years of the American banks’ deposits 
and loans are so striking that they would almost be incredible if 
we had not the further light of the clearing returns, which, at 
the same time, illuminate and explain them. These clearings 
have been for the past two years at the rate of 23,000,000,000/. 
& year, compared with the former maximum of 12,000,000,000/. a 

2 The Nineteenth Century and After, April 1902. 
u2 
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year, in the greatest previous periods of boom, ten or twelve years 
ago. Now, looking at the fact that the deposits have increased in 
six years by 800,000,000/., which is nearly the amount of the 
deposits in all the joint-stock banks of Great Britain, it seems 
to me that two propositions arise on the figures which merit very 
serious consideration. The one is that such a pace has never been 
approached before, and the other is that such a pace cannot possibly 
be maintained. It may therefore be useful for us in England to 
look quietly and carefully at the present position, endeavouring to 
foresee what the financial consequences are likely to be, not only to 
the United States, but also to ourselves. 

The feverish activity of the last six years has mainly been in the 
direction of industrial extension, just as the previous feverish activity 
before 1890 was in the direction of railway extension. We have all 
read a great deal lately, in the newspapers, about these frenzied 
over-capitalisations of newcompanies. There is ‘ too much of water,’ 
but we must remember that the principle—or want of principle—of 
‘water’ is not new. It is familiar in South African gold mines, and 
it is not unknown even in our virtuous English industrial companies. 
It is rotten, but, unfortunately, it is universal, and all we can say 
about the Americans is, that they do it, as everything else, on a 
bigger scale than other people. In dilating too much on ‘ water,’ 
we must be careful not to get ‘water’ on the brain. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to conceive of any stocks containing, originally, 
more ‘water’ than the 1,000,000,000/. of American railroad stocks, 
because the railroads were practically all built with the proceeds of 
bonds, and the stocks merely represented the possibility of future 
profits. But anyone looking at a price list can see the value of 
these ordinary stocks to-day—and the value that they have main- 
tained for the last five years—from which it is apparent that every 
investor who bought previous to 1898 has had an opportunity of 
getting his money back with a good profit. The original ‘ water’ 
has consolidated into dividend-paying substance, owing to the 
wonderful growth of the country. The finance was unsound, but the 
land was sound; and there seems to be no reason why the future 
course of the American industrial stocks should not follow the 
course of the railroad stocks in process of time, for, in the ultimate 
analysis, they both depend on the land. Let us never forget that 
there are 5,000,000 families occupying farms in the United States 
to-day, over and above the mighty army engaged in industrial occu- 
pations in the cities, and this enables us to understand the breadth 
of the home market and the power of consumption as well as of 
production. But just as, after each rapid extension of railroads, 
there was a set-back and long years of waiting, such as occurred 
between 1873 and 1879, and again between 1893 and 1897, so 
there will probably be a set-back and some years of waiting after the 
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industrial extension. Speculators carrying the securities on borrowed 
money are bound to have a hard time, because there are likely to 
be many sellers and few buyers; but the point for ws to bear in 
mind is that the furnaces, the factories, the machinery, and the 
hands are all there, and the power of production remains. 

What that power of production is may also be gathered from 
Mr. Ridgely’s address, for he states that the value of manufactured 
products during the year 1900 was over 2,600,000,000/, and 
considering that there has been a very great increase since 1900, we 
may fairly assume that 2,700,000,000/. will be well under the figure 
for 1902. Now twenty-seven hundred million pounds value of pro- 
ducts cannot be manufactured out of water; there must of necessity 
be thousands of millions of pounds sterling value of capital in the 
businesses, and that is what concerns us vitally. Do we in England 
really appreciate what it means, or have we been lulled into false 
security by being told, consolingly, that competition with us in 
manufactures was practically impossible? The suggestion of an 
answer to these questions was given in 1877 in an essay which I 
happened to be reading the other day, on ‘foreign competition,’ by 
Sir Robert Giffen.* I make no apology for quoting his words at 
some length, for there is no more enlightening process than 
looking backward to learn the power of prediction in the so-called 
science of political economy. 


The capital sunk in producing annually 140,000,000/. of value [the net income 
supposed to be derived from the British exports of 1877] must be immense, at 
least several hundred millions. But even 100,000,000/. would not be easily found 
in the whole civilised world outside of England for the erection of new works to 
compete with our manufactories. . . . We see, therefore, what an effort of imagi- 
nation is required when the displacement of England asa manufacturer for export 
is talked of. . . . There is even a more serious difficulty, we believe, in the way 
of quickly increased foreign competition. It is the complexity, variety, and 
minute subdivision necessary in great manufacturing enterprise, which make dis- 
placement almost inconceivable. . . . England is one vast workshop, fitted with 
complete appliances of every sort, with a capability of turning on great force in any 
given direction unexampled, and not even approached elsewhere. We come, then, 
to the question of our home trade. Foreign nations, we are told, are not only 
going to do without us, and cease altogether to be our customers; they are to 
send goods here, and cut up our own manufactories. . . . If foreign nations are 
likely to find it difficult to procure capital which would enable them to take away 
& material part of our foreign export trade, how are they to find the capital to 
make any impression on our vast manufacturing industry for home consumers? 
Here, it is a question not of hundreds, but of thousands of millions of capital, and 
of a transfer of labour which fairly takes our breathaway. In this respect, foreign 
nations would have to begin at the beginning. 


To-day it is curious, interesting, and instructive to read this view of 
the industrial future of the world, but Sir Robert Giffen merely repre- 
sented the common opinion of the Manchester School in the seventies, 


1 Essays in binance, 1st Series. 
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which was that the only reasonable division of labour was for the 
United States (or any other backward country) to supply the food 
and the raw materials, and for Great Britain to eat the food and work 
up the materials. Yet twenty-five years have scarcely elapsed when 
we see the United States with thousands of millions of pounds 
invested in industrial enterprise and with the best manufacturing 
appliances. If any doubt be entertained as to the accuracy of these 
United States census figures, they can be supplemented by some 
pieces justificatives from other sources. For instance, in 1870, seven 
years before the date of Sir Robert Giffen’s essay, Great Britain pro- 
duced nearly four times as great a quantity of pig iron as the United 
States, whereas in 1902 the United States produced nearly twice 
as much as Great Britain : and in 1870 Great Britain’s consumption 
of cotton in the mills was more than double the consumption of the 
United States, whereas in 1901-2 the United States consumed one 
third more than Great Britain. 

So much for the materials of our two greatest industries—on 
which millions of our people depend for their subsistence—and when 
we further look at the appliances for manufacturing these materials, we 
become even more conscious of the great change that has taken place. 
We are indebied tc the Times for a notable service in sending out 
@ commissioner to report oz the engineering workshops of the United 
States in 1899, and to Mr. Mosely for an equally notable service in 
his commission which is now on the way home. A Lancashire 
operative on this Mosely Commission summed up in a single 
sentence, cabled the other day from New York, the whole gist of one 
side of the matter : ‘In the Fall River Mills one hand attends to thirty 
looms instead of attending to four or six looms as in Lancashire.’ 

This is a bed-rock fact. If the unit of labour in the United 
States can produce more than elsewhere, either by his own handiwork 
or by minding machinery, the result must be inevitable in a country 
incomparably endowed by nature with available resources and where 
the ingenuity of man has developed the best machinery. 

This was the case with England during the long years of her 
industrial supremacy ; and it is now the case with the United States. 
Nothing apparently can prevent it, !ut we may still, by foresight, 
prepare to meet certain evil consequences, and my point now is that 
we should rouse ourselves to look a little ahead, for there is a serious 
problem immediately in front of us—quite independent of the 
question whether or not the merits of ‘American methods’ have 
been exaggerated. I incline to think that they have been, and that 
we have got ‘ Americanisation’ out of perspective, but that is a 
question for industrial experts, and may be left to them to decide. 

Let us confine ourselves here to looking at the question merely 
from the financial side, for it is already pretty evident that our part 
in the financial drama is not going to be an easy part. 
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If the trouble in the United States comes to a head, we must 
necessarily be affected, for in my judgment there are only two 
courses open to that country at the present moment. The one is, 
to attempt continued borrowing in Europe, and so to keep on a full 
head of steam in constructive work (which apparently aims at 
rebuilding all the cities of the Union in steel!), and the other is to 
call a halt for a breathing space. 

Neither of these courses will be agreeable to Europe, for, in the 
first case, so far as we in England are concerned, we shall have a 
formidable competitor in the money market for the capital we 
require to develop our possessions in South Africa, Canada, 
Australia, and elsewhere abroad, and at home—capital flitting 
wherever the attraction is greatest ; and in the second case, if the 
United States calls a halt, the European markets are certain to be 
flooded with American manufactured products. The late lock-up of 
millions of capital has unquestionably been carried to a wild excess 
(although, looking back, ten years hence, perhaps it will rather appear 
as an exaggerated appreciation of events before they occurred), but 
we may rest assured that production will go on, the products must 
be sold, and if the home consumption cannot be kept up on the 
present scale, owing to the lack of floating capital available for 
new enterprise, then these products must be shipped abroad. 

We saw, only the other day, that the first effect of the German 
liquidation was that our markets were becoming embarrassed with 
quantities of products, and it was only the American demand that 
lightened the load both here and in Germany. But if later on the 
Americans become sellers instead of buyers, we are bound to have a 
period of serious difficulty. It is not quite an adequate answer to say 
‘and a very good thing, too, for the consumer,’ for, if we look at the 
effect of American railroad extension on our agriculture, we have an 
object-lesson as to the probable effect of their industrial extension 
on our manufactures. Let us beware of the shibboleths that seduced 
us into believing that the rents of agricultural land would not fall 
in England. Once bitten, twice shy. 

It may be asked why the United States are to be shut up within 
these two concise alternatives of borrowing money from Europe on 
the one hand and calling a halt on the other hand. Here again we 
may refer to Mr. Ridgely, who faces the facts with an engaging 
candour, for he admits that the United States have been trying to do 
too much in too short a time; and then proceeds: ‘It seems to be 
inevitable that we should have periods of rest and recuperation. 
They are apt to be most severe when we have been going too fast. 
The pace we have travelled, for the past five or six years, has been a 
rapid one. The signs are not lacking that it should be moderated 
before we are too far spent. There is yet time, and, with prudence 
and care, we should be able to avoid any lasting ill effects. I do not 
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believe that the strain is more than we can safely stand, up to this 
point, but it is time to pause and consider. We have prices of 
materials of all kinds up so high that the cost of living has greatly 
increased. We have been consuming our available liquid capital 
at a very great rate, and changing it to fixed capital where it may be 
unproductive for a long time. Cost of production has so increased 
that our balance of foreign trade is falling off at the rate of hundreds 
of millions per year. Our bank reserves are low, and the loans as 
highly expanded as is prudent. The situation has lately been so 
acute as to render assistance from the Treasury Department necessary 
to give some relief.’ 

That the people of the United States are at last being wakened 
up by their own financial authorities to the gravity of their position 
is, to my mind, the most reassuring circumstance in the existing 
situation. It is an immense safeguard against a sudden catastrophe. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed, although the warning comes a 
little late in the day; it would have been more useful a couple of 
years ago, but at that time Mr. Ridgely would no doubt have been 
pooh-poohed as a pessimist. 

The American people had got into a state of feverish excitement 
from the very exuberance of their real prosperity in 1898-9. Their 
temperature has now to be reduced, but there is no need for us to 
worry ourselves overmuch as to the future of the country. We have 
seen that it is capable of producing over 2,700,000,000/. manu- 
factured products in one year, and we may add that the value of farm 
products in the year 1902 will probably come up to 1,100,000,000/. 
These two items form a visible solid asset of nearly four thousand 
million pounds sterling, which is a very good backbone, amongst 
mapy other assets. The prodigious power of the country lies in 
the diversity of employment in agriculture and manufactures; a 
country with land, improvements, and buildings, in the farming 
States, valued in 1900 at 3,300,000,000/. against a value of 
2,600,000,000/. in 1890, or an increase of 700,000,000/. in the ten 
years, besides an increase in the value of live stock during the same 
period of over 150,000,000/. It is this power of production, rather 
than the mere interchange of commodities, that increases most rapidly 
the wealth of a country. 

Let us dwell on these figures, particularly now, when a period of 
stress and strain is at hand, for we shall soon be hearing enough and 
to spare of the other side of the picture. And may we not also 
try to find some profit for ourselves, by laying to heart anything 
we can learn for our own guidance in the future? Here we see a 
country with more than our supposed 15,000,000,000/. of capital, 
with more than our supposed 1,500,000,000/. a year of income, 
which finds that ‘it is time to pause and consider.’ It will be easy 
to lecture the United States, but perhaps it may be wiser to ‘ reck 
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our own rede.’ To say that all this over-capitalisation in America is 
merely money going out of one person’s pocket into another person’s 
pocket in the same country, is just about as true, or just about as 
unwise, as to say that our war expenditure does not really matter to 
us for the like reason. In both countries, there has been an 
unhealthy inflation—whether of currency or credit—which has upset 
all our normal notions of the right way and the wrong way in finance. 


_ For instance, there cannot be a doubt that if the United States had 


an income tax the returns for 1902 would be quite fabulous com- 
pared with any other year in its history, but big income returns do 
not necessarily prove real stability in financial position, as we may 
see by looking back at the returns immediately preceding any crises 
in our own country. These incomes may result, as is now apparent, 
from a vicious system of inflation—from over-borrowing. 

We shall presently have our own statistics of 1902, and we shall 
find a record of bank clearings in London (over 10,000,000,000/.) : 
probably also a record of excess of. imports over exports (about 
180,000,000/.) and no doubt many other records. But surely the 
experience of the United States will prove to us how value- 
less these statistics are, except to show that we have been doing a 
very big business; they do not necessarily show that we have been 
doing a very sound business; and this is the point we ought to 
look to while there is time. It would be really useful if the 
Board of Trade would attempt a valuation of our ‘ invisible exports,’ 
and furnish us with an official estimate of our investments abroad, as 
the French have done lately with their investments abroad. We are 
constantly told that there is no use troubling about the present 
excess of imports, because such excess is nothing new. The simple 
answer is, that it ¢s new. In the whole records of our trade, every 
five-year period up to 1898 showed a large surplus of the recorded 
exports, plus the ‘ invisible exports,’ over our imports; and it is only 
the five-year period 1898-1902 which shows practically no excess. 
Wherever there is anything so abnormal as this in the trade figures 
there is a certain reason for investigation, and my belief is that the 
increased Government and municipal expenditure may throw a good 
deal of light on the problem. We have been too extravagant and 
have built too many houses and too many ships on borrowed money. 
The result is an unprofitable lock-up at home, and we are committed 
to a very large lock-up in South Africa. Fortunately, like the 
United States, we are very rich, and, more fortunately still, there has 
not been lately any great speculation on the Stock Exchange, and 
prices, generally speaking, are low. 

We want to eliminate the betting and the booming elements, for 
they eat into the vitals of the country, and no ‘good money’ ever 
came from them. Solid trade is far better without booms, for they 
always endin crashes. The core of our people is sound, as we have 
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seen during the late war, and in the long run there will be plenty of 
room in the world for the United States, Germany, and ourselves, but 
we may have a difficult period to go through. In one respect we 
may take a more hopeful view of our prospects at the beginning of 
1903 than we were fairly entitled to take at the beginning of 1899, 
because we have learnt a great deal in the interval in regard to 
the industrial forces outside of England, and what we really want is to 
face the facts. 
J. W. Cross. 












THE GROWTH OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD 


A FRIEND of mine, not wholly unintelligent, though little versed in 
political matters, expressed to me last summer, in speaking of the 
Education Bill, his surprise at the prominent part played in the 
matter by the President of the Local Government Board, who not 
only was one of the four persons whose names appear on the back of 
the Bill, but also was, at that time, frequently taking part in the 
debates in the House of Commons. The business of the Local 
Government Board was, my friend said, to deal with the Poor Law 
and Public Health; he did not understand what it had to do with 
education. 

I, of course, pointed out to my friend that, though perhaps the 
acts of the Local Government Board in reference to the Poor Law 
and Public Health had especially attracted his attention, the essential 
function of the Board, as shown by its very name, was to serve as the 
central authority for local government in its various developments. 
I added that the Education Bill, whatever view might be taken 
of its special features, marked a step onwards, and indeed a very 
definite step, in the direction of local government, and that therefore 
the Local Government Board could not be indifferent to the features 
of the scheme of the Bill, not merely as regards local taxation, but 
also as regards other matters involved in local government. 

The Education Bill, however, is only one, and that by no means 
the most striking, of the many tokens which show how strongly the 
stream of political development is setting in the direction of local 
government. On the one hand, one hears the cry of an overburdened 
Parliament hampered in its treatment of national problems by reason 
of its energies being so largely taken up in brave but ineffectual 
efforts to deal justly with local questions in the absence of adequate 
local knowledge. On the other hand one sees spread throughout 
the country a stock of local administrative talent which either, sub- 
mitting to the situation, lies dormant and unused for lack of 
opportunity, or, rebelling against the situation, finds vent in activities 
the satisfaction of which tends neither to the local nor to the 
107 
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general good. In almost every electoral area, for the one man who 
is sent to Parliament you may find a score of men at least as well 
fitted for legislative and administrative duties. Why should the one 
be spoilt by being made to attempt more than he can possibly accom- 
plish, and the others left to rust through not being called upon to do 
what they are so well fitted to carry out? During these latter years 
much, it is true, has been done, if not to relieve the one, at least to 
employ the others. And it needs no great political insight to foresee 
that in the coming years still further changes of no small magnitude 
must take place. Much that Parliament now vainly attempts, or 
slowly and imperfectly performs, will before long be done swiftly and 
well by means of local governments, and many a member of 
Parliament weary with listening to a debate, or still more weary 
with waiting to vote on a question of local interest, about which he is 
conscious that his local knowledge is of the scantiest or comes from 
a tainted source, yearns for such a good time to come with the least 
possible delay. 

If, however, an increase—a great increase—of local government is 
imminent in the near future, the Local Government Board, which is 
the central authority for local government, or, at least, for the 
mechanism of local government, must share in that development ; 
and it may be worth while to pass briefly in review the position and 
functions of that Board at the present moment, having regard to 
what may be its future duties. 


The Local Government Board is not an old institution : it came 
into existence in 1871, and hence, though older than the Board of 
Agriculture, which was established in 1889, is much younger than 
the Board of Trade, which, assuming its present title in 1862, 
has existed as a permanent committee of the Privy Council since 1782, 
and, indeed, is still such. The Board consists of the Lord President of 
Council, the Secretaries of State, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a President appointed by the King. But, as 
Sir William Anson, in his admirable Law and Custom of the Consti- 
tution, says, the Board is a phantom Board, its distinguished members 
never meet, and it really consists of a President and a Parliamentary 
Secretary, with a permanent staff. 

The relations of this comparatively young Local Government 
Board to the much older institution known as the Home Office, 
presided over by one of His Majesty’s five Principal Secretaries of 
State, are somewhat peculiar ; and the way in which they have come 
about affords an interesting illustration of the evolution of the 
machinery of government in England, an evolution strikingly like 
that of a living being. When, in 1782, the two Secretaries of State, 
in charge respectively of the Southern and the Northern depart- 
ments, became the Secretary of State for Home Affairs and the 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the former, the Principal 
Secretary of State, was placed in charge not only of all home affairs, 
but also of Irish and Colonial business, and in a peculiar way of War 
matters. By the appointment of a Secretary of State for Colonial 
Affairs and a Secretary of State for War, and in consequence of the 
Union, his functions were reduced to the charge of home affairs, and so 
assumed a character more closely corresponding to his title. He still 
remained, however, the first or Principal Secretary of State. With the 
growth of the nation, the business coming under the definition of home 
affairs increased rapidly in importance and complexity, and part of 
the work of the Home Office was by successive steps transferred to 
other departments. The transference was in some cases due to the 
fact that the matters transferred were special matters, needing special 
treatment and special knowledge. We may thus explain the func- 
tions of the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture. A different 
principle, however, guided the establishment of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; it, as its name indicates, was founded to take charge of 
those home affairs in which local government is an important factor. 

Hence the duties of the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
limited now entirely (or almost entirely, for there may be found here 
and there some obscure remnants of his old multifarious functions) 
to home affairs, are largely of a general kind. One of his most 
conspicuous functions, that which perhaps especially marks him as 
the Principal Secretary, is to act as the means of communication 
between the Sovereign and the subject. He is responsible for the 
maintenance of peace and order throughout the realm, and hence 
has charge of prisons and police, and, by way of prevention, of lunatics 
and young offenders. These matters supply a large part of his 
duties, but he has also other duties of a very varied kind, prominent 
among which is the charge of factories, workshops, and mines, duties 
which may be in general terms described as directed to the general 
well-being of the people. In all these several duties he may, with 
more or less exactness, be regarded as dealing with His Majesty’s 
subjects as individual members of the whole kingdom. 

The Local Government Board was instituted, as we have just said, 
to deal with home affairs in which local government is an important 
factor. Hence its main duties are concerned with local government, 
with the constitution, powers, and area of local authorities, and with 
local finance ; these it has taken away from the Home Secretary. It 
has, further, charge of the Poor Law, having absorbed in 1871 the 
duties of the pre-existing Poor Law Board, and it is entrusted with the 
care of Public Health, taking over duties which in an intricate manner 
had previously been performed by the Privy Council, the Home Office, 
and the Poor Law Board respectively. In both these classes of duties 
we recognise the factor of local government. 

Seventeen years after its establishment, namely in 1888, the 
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Board received what, looking to the future, we must regard as 
potentially a vast increase in its powers: the newly constituted 
County Councils were then placed under its central control. 


Looking back, then, we may see that the Home Office, while its 
business may have increased in quantity with the growth of the 
nation, has become more and more restricted in its functions ; things 
which it used to do have been taken away from it and given to other 
bodies. The Local Government Board, on the other hand, even in 
the brief period which has elapsed since its establishment, has not 
only shared the general increase in the quantity of business to be 
performed by Government departments, but has undergone and is 
undergoing an expansion of its functions. Looking forward, we may 
venture to prophesy that what has already taken place will continue 
to take place, and probably at an increased rate. Seeing that the 
stream of development sets so strongly towards local government, it 
needs no boldness to forecast that the Local Government Board, 
important as it is at present, will in the near future become one of 
the most important bodies of the State. 

It may be urged that, in obedience to the laws of evolution, it 
too may, like its progenitor the Home Office, shed some of its duties 
on to newly constituted bodies. It may be urged, and indeed has 
been urged, that the Public Health, the provisions for which are of 
so complex a nature and demand such special knowledge, ought to 
be placed in the charge of an independent body, the head of which, 
as Minister of Public Health, ought to be able to give undivided 
attention to so great a matter, untrammelled by the other responsi- 
bilities which now rest on the President of the Local Government 
Board. But, without prejudging this question, or even if we 
admit the advantages of some such step, we may still conclude 
that the future growth of local government will always sustain the 
great importance of the Local Government Board, in spite of develop- 
ments taking away from it some of its more special duties. 


Considerations such as the above, and others which might be 
added to them, suggest the question. Seeing how important is the 
Local Government Board, even at the present moment, and how 
greatly that importance must increase in the not far-off future, is 
that importance recognised in the hierarchy of Government depart- 
ments? The answer to this question is most decidedly, No. 

No test of the importance of an office is better or more sure than 
the amount of salary attached to it, provided that allowance be 
made for the influence of historic development. If we apply this 
test, we find that, while the Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
receives a salary of 5,000/. a year, as do each of the other Secretaries 
of State, the salary of the President of the Local Government Board 
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is not more than 2,000/. Even admitting that, on historic grounds, 
the Secretary of State should receive an emolument out of proportion 
to what might be called a business remuneration, it can hardly be 
contended that this should lead to his salary being more than double 
that of a President of a Board. Moreover, and this is perhaps of more 
importance, the high salary of the chief carries with it higher salaries 
to the subordinate officials. The latter feature cannot be explained 
by the principle of historic development; it can only be justified 
by the assumption that the duties of the one office are more arduous, 
more important, demanding greater ability and higher qualifica- 
tions, than those of the other. 

This justification has, indeed, been officially put forward in the 
House of Commons. In answer to Mr. David Thomas, who on the 
25th of March in the year just ended put the following question : 

I beg to ask the President of the Board of Trade whether the upper division 
officials in his department are recruited by the same examination, and do the same 
class of work as corresponding officials in departments presided over by Secretaries 


of State, and if so, will he state on what ground they are placed on an inferior 
scale of salary ? 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain replied : 


All clerks of the upper division are recruited by examination in the same sub- 
jects. Vacancies in the offices of Secretaries of State are filled by the most 
successful candidates, or by the transfer from other departments of officers who 
have shown exceptional merit. In the opinion of the Treasury the work in the 
offices of Secretaries of State, taken as a whole, requires higher qualifications than 
does that of other public departments. 


And again on the following 8th of May, in answer to a continuing 
question by Mr. David Thomas : 

I beg to ask the Secrotary to the Treasury if he will state the grounds upon 
which the Treasury formed the opinion that the work done by higher division 
clerks in the Secretary of State offices requires higher qualifications than work 
done by higher division clerks in the Board of Trade; and whether a similar con- 


clusion has been arrived at in respect to the character of the work done in the 
Local Government Department. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain replied : 


The opinion is based upon the character of the work done in the different 


offices. It applies to the Local Government Board as well as to the Board of 
Trade, 


The matter at issue in the above questions and answers is not, 
however, limited to upper division clerks; it has to do with the 
whole staff. And I venture to submit if there be any truth in the 
considerations which I have put forward above, very serious doubts 
must be felt as to the validity of the opinion of the Treasury, as reported 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Knowing something of the work of 
the Local Government Board, I have learnt to value the knowledge, 
skill, and judgment demanded of and displayed by the members of 
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the staff. And my experience of the other departments of Govern- 
ment has not brought to my notice any marked superiority in the 
staff of one department over that of another. 

The importance of the matter on which I am dwelling reaches, 
however, beyond even the whole permanent staff. If there be any 
truth in the view, which is not mine alone, but that of many, that 
the future welfare of. the nation in no small measure depends on the 
ample development of local government, on the devolution of power 
from the central Parliament to local bodies (whose name, whatever it 
be, will not be that of Parliament, since, it is to be hoped, debate 
will not be their prominent feature), and on the wise control of a 
central authority which shall keep efficient and harmonise local 
action, then that central authority, by whatever name it be called, 
must become one of the most important, if not the most important, 
of Government departments. The Local Government Board is at 
present that central authority ; and whatever modifications in the 
powers, in the organisation, or in the title of the Board may seem 
desirable in the future, it is even to-day of the greatest importance 
to the nation that its work should be done by the men best suited for 
the task. The work which even now it has in hand is difficult enough 
and great enough to demand that the choice neither of the chiefs 
nor of the staff should be hampered by the idea that the department 
is an inferior one whose needs are not to be considered until those 
of other departments have been satisfied ; and this demand must 
grow stronger as time goes on. 

Nor does the Local Government Board stand alone in this 
respect. The time has surely come when the question of some re- 
adjustment of our Government machinery ought to be seriously 
considered. 

M. Foster. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF JANE AUSTEN'S 
NOVELS 


Ir is almost an impertinence to add another article to the many that 
have been written on Jane Austen. Her merits have been extolled, 
her every defect pointed out, until it would seem that criticism had 
said its last word. Yet, after all—after Macaulay has compared her 
to Shakspere, and Mr. W. D. Howells has placed her above ‘ Scott 
and Bulwer and Dickens and Charlotte Bronté and Thackeray and 
even George Eliot,’ while Charlotte Bronté has found in her work 
only the ‘accurate daguerrotyped portrait of a commonplace face,’ 
after a revival of fame which has had few literary parallels, and a 
recrudescence of admiration which one must suspect is in some 
quarters a mere fashion—after all these, is not Jane Austen’s true 
position in the world of books as indeterminate as ever? She has 
been placed by enthusiastic votaries on the very pinnacle of literary 
achievement ; she has been accused by equally fervent detractors of 
being commonplace, monotonous, and, worst of all, feminine! Mr. 
Walter Frewen Lord in the October number of this Review so 
emphasises against her this last objection that one would think that 
a woman should of all things avoid being feminine, and that her 
work is only valuable as it apes the characteristics of a man’s 
mind. The verdict reminds one of a recent remark on a picture by 
a gifted woman artist, ‘Why, it’s so fine, you might think it was 
done by a man!’ 

This kind of criticism, however, obscures the real points at issue 
and contributes nothing to our knowledge or our insight. It is the 
function of genius to give us the author’s individual point of view; 
@ man’s view if a man is writing, or a woman’s view if a woman’s 
hand holds the pen ; but whether man or woman, the thing seen, the 
very thing seen by that one soul, and perhaps by no other out of all 
creation. To say that Miss Austen’s work is feminine is indeed its 
highest praise. She, and she alone, has given us the womanly 
outlook of the time from 1775 to 1817, the time when Scott, who 
could depict anything and everything but an actual young lady of 
his own day, was enchanting the kind of mind that to-day is 
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enchanted rather by his great contemporary; the time when our 
great-grandmothers were girls working samplers, and our great- 
grandfathers in powdered hair were absorbed in the interest of 
‘the war with Boney’; that old, old time, barely a hundred years 
ago, yet so far removed from our world; the time before railways, 
before Catholic Emancipation, before the Reform Bill, when the 
Navy was still recruited by the press-gang, and Lord Sidmouth’s 
Seditious Meetings Act made a public assembly even more dangerous 
than was two years ago a pro-Boer meeting in these days of our 
enlightenment. Writers of our own epoch with infinite labour of 
research have endeavoured to reconstruct for us those vanished days. 
She alone has written with full, intimate knowledge, with delicate 
satire, with the ease that comes of life-long familiarity, of that old 
world in which she lived. 

‘It must have been a dull world, after all,’ says Mr. Lord in the 
article already quoted. Indeed it was, for a woman especially, and 
what thanks do we not owe Jane Austen for investing this dull world 
with the quaint, dainty grace, the delicious humour, and the absolute 
humanity that we find in her novels! Like Wordsworth she 

Saw into the depths of human souls, 


Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. 


Is there, for instance, in literature a character more true to 
ordinary life, more humorous, with that true humour that lies so 
near to pathos, than that of Miss Bates, the gossiping, good-hearted 
old maid, so humble, so cheerful, so forgetful of self, so truly good 
yet so ridiculous, and, in spite of her absurdity, so estimable? The 
hand that drew that portrait went with a heart that beat strong with 
kindliness and an eye that had a wide range. 

For it is not surveying mankind ‘from China to Peru’ that 
makes the range of the artist’s vision. I would not, indeed, make a 
remark so obvious were it not that Mr. Lord seems to consider 
Miss Austen’s range as narrowed and limited by the geographical 
boundaries of her experience. ‘What was Miss Austen’s world?’ 
he writes. ‘Take the world of to-day and eliminate Japan; elimi- 
nate China and the South Seas—all Asia, in fact, except India. In 
Europe, eliminate everything but France. For purposes of polite 
conversation you may include the Rhine. . . . It is very important 
to remember how small Miss Austen’s world was. We are thus 
saved the annoyance and surprise at finding ourselves called upon 
to consider seriously the doings of children of seventeen who have 
never been outside their village.’ + 

Clearly this is the note of the superior person. Wordsworth 
must be an even greater offender in Mr. Lord’s eyes, for Wordsworth 


The italics are mine. 
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ur asks us ‘to consider seriously’ the doings of children of five and 
at- eight who have hardly been outside their village, and Shakespeare is 
of not much better, for does he not ask us through a whole play ‘to 
ars consider seriously—surely we must take her seriously !—the doings 
ys, of a girl of fourteen who had probably never been out of her native 
the Verona ? 
h’s If the tender age and limited travels of a heroine cause Mr. Lord 
ous such ‘ surprise and annoyance,’ with what accumulated disgust must 
our he read of the sixteen-year-old Perdita, the fifteen-year-old Miranda, 
of and the fourteen-year-old Juliet! None of them had much 
ys. acquaintance with the world; and as regards Miranda we have the 
ate best authority for believing that both her topographical knowledge 
old and the range of her social intercourse were remarkably narrow. 
Yet we do not therefore find her uninteresting. 
the It is difficult to take such a criticism seriously. What has the 
ind geographical area known to us to do with the quality of our look at 
rid it? Robert Burns wrote his sweetest songs and uttered his noblest 
ute thoughts before he had left the seclusion of his farm. Shakspere, 
as far as we know, had never been out of England, nor have we any 
reason to think he had travelled much within it. Dante’s wander- 
ings were confined to his native Italy. And to both Dante and 
Shakspere the limits of the known world were even more constricted 
to than they were to Miss Austen. Yet we do not feel obliged to 
80 | make allowance for either on the ground of the smallness of his 
ted ' world. Can anything be more obvious than that it is the mind 
sod which gives the range, not the amount of the earth’s surface known 
the to it? The parochial intelligence is not seldom found in globe- 
ith trotters, and the wide outlook which makes the earth look small has 
) been found in a certain Bedfordshire tinker who had never been a 
hat 4 hundred miles from home. 
28 : The subject, what matters the subject? It is the treatment of 
ler the subject that is significant. The criticism that holds that 
cal ' because a man writes about an ass he thereby writes himself down 
1p? 4 an ass, that if he writes of an idiot he proves himself the hero of the 
=s story, one had thought was dead and gone. And why, pray, is a 
In girl of seventeen who has never been outside her own village less 
lite interesting than any other theme? We must not forget that when 
ant we say a subject is not interesting to us we are really expressing not 
bus the defect of that subject, but our own limitations. We mean that 
on we have little knowledge of it and less sympathy. And with human 
ne beings, so long as they are genuine, not affected, there is hardly one 
that would be uninteresting did we know him as he really is. I 
rth think of that wonderful feat of sympathetic insight achieved by the 
rth most cultured woman of the Victorian era when she showed us the 


heart and mind of the little dairy-maid Hetty Sorrel. We may not 
like the character, but who can say that it is not interesting ? 
12 
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‘Come now,’ said Thorwaldsen to Hans Andersen, ‘write us a 
new story. I wonder if you could make up one about a darning 
needle?’ And that is how The Darning Needle came to be written. 
Miss Austen has given us stories about very little more than darning 
needles, but what has she not worked into them? She has shown 
us the heart and mind of a whole generation of women. 

It is a stock remark that Miss Austen’s women have no mind and 
very little heart, but is it really true? Their mental interests were 
not ours, and compared with ours they had very few. But their 
mental powers, wasted as they too often were, seem quite equal 
to ours. They are better letter-writers than we. Or perhaps 
it is only that Miss Austen is a better letter-writer? I do not 
think many girls of twenty are more witty or more sensible or 
more generally interesting than Elizabeth Bennet, and can it be 
unimportant to us to recall in these pages the actual lives lived by 
our not very remote ancestresses? I think those of us who have 
known charming old ladies who were born in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century can trace in them many of the qualities that 
we find in Miss Austen’s young girls—the refined and slightly 
formal speech, the gentle dignity and delicate consideration for 
others, of which perhaps Jane Bennet is of all her characters the best 
type. 

Miss Austen’s women indeed are her strong point. They are 
genuine types, yet absolutely individual. They express themselves 
differently from the women of our generation, but have we not all met 
the silly inconsequent Mrs. Bennet, though in our days we find her 
in a lower social class? Is not the delightful Mrs. Elton still among 
us, with the ‘abundant resources in herself’ of which she never 
tires of talking, and her constant effort to find some new gaiety or 
social distraction, her scorn of women, and her constant brag of 
being a married woman? The priggish Mary Bennet, who spends 
her life over books and remains a fool—the petulant Mary Musgrove, 
who is always feeling slighted by her husband’s relations, yet never 
happy unless she is with them to have the opportunity of another 
quarrel—Mrs. Norris, who has all sorts of contrivances to save 
sixpence and who does all her good deeds by proxy—Mrs. Jennings, 
with her eternal talk of beaux, the mild, sensible womanly Mrs. 
Weston, the coddling mother Isabella with her indispensable doctor, 
the little silly Harriet Smith, do we not know every one of them 
among our contemporaries in spite of all outward differences ? 

The mind of a girl of seventeen—who has shown us that 
better than Jane Austen? The real, essential human creature 
hiding there under her immaturity, her small affectations, her 
ignorant outlook on a world of which she knows nothing. At the 
first glance it would seem that the Poles are not further apart than 
the modern high-school girl and Miss Austen’s heroines. Indeed, in 
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sa externals it isso, The modern girl in her serge suit and sailor hat 
ing tramping home flushed and eager from the hockey field, is indeed a 
fen. different being from the girl of a hundred years ago in her Empire 
ing frock of thin muslin or silk, her dainty stockings and shoes never 
WAR meant for outdoor wear—the little coddled heroine who felt half a 

mile too far to walk alone, who sprained her ankle if she ran 
and down a hill, and was thought hoydenish if she walked three miles 
ere through muddy lanes on an autumn morning. Yet just as despite all 
eir differences of dress and bodily habit the woman’s frame was the same 
ual organically and potentially as it is to-day, so the womanly mind 
aps peeps out in Miss Austen’s heroines the same, in spite of all its queer 
not wrappings, its quaint diction, its conventional dress, essentially the 
or same as it is to-day. As we see sometimes in a picture gallery an 
be ancestress curiously like her young descendant, so may we not 
by recognise in many a girl of to-day the modern representative of the 
ave : sweet-tempered, witty, wholesome Elizabeth Bennet—the open, 
| of imperious, clever, unpenetrating Emma Woodhouse ; the self-centred 
nat and rather sly Jane Fairfax; the impetuous, sometimes silly, but 
tly wholly refined and simple Catherine Morland ; and, best picture of 
for all, Anne Elliot, serious, intellectual, consecrated by the beautiful 
est. endurance of a life-long sorrow—a woman who hides, beneath a 


reserved and shrinking exterior, a great heart and an unconquerable 
ire: soul. 


7es I claim that in Miss Austen’s characters we get the genuine stuff 
et. of womanhood, the stuff that remains the same though the back- 
1er 3 ground, the scenery, the dialogue, the incidents, the costumes vary 
ng from age to age. It must always be remembered that a novelist has 
er to dress the souls as well as the bodies of his heroines in the costume 
or of their period. The dress that drapes the minds of Jane Austen’s 
of heroines is reticence as to their deepest feelings—a reticence that is 
ds a remarkable contrast to the absolute unreserve with which things 
ye, matrimonial are discussed in their circle. If ever we find one of 
er them breaking through this reserve it is either because, as with 
er Marianne Dashwood, she has fed on romances until she has lost 
ve sight of the actual world in which she lives, or because, as with 
58, Lydia Bennet, she is destitute not merely of conventional modesty, but 
rs. of every decent womanly feeling. The normal among them are reticent. 
rr, They do not tear a passion to tatters. The finer emotions, the great 
m stresses of feeling, were not, in their day, things to be openly 

discussed. Love scenes were to be hinted at, not detailed. Sir 
at, Walter Scott invariably turned aside from the delineation of passionate 
re Jove. He says himself, somewhere, that he could not lift the veil, 
er feeling too much the impropriety of doing so. And long after his 
1e day this was a convention universally respected. Charlotte Bronté 
in was perhaps the first to throw it aside, and when her passionate 
ink genius wreaked itself on expression the world was ripe for the newer 
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ideal. But we are all the products of our ancestry and our environ- 
ment, and it is hardly fair to blame Miss Austen for sharing the 
universal feeling of her time as to the indelicacy of revealing the 
mysteries of the supreme passion. 

Indeed, in the light of many recent novels, we may, not 
unreasonably, feel an admiration and an envy of the delicate 
reticence that we find in the earlier novels of the nineteenth 
century. In our days we have gone to the other extreme: the veil 
of the temple has been rent in the midst and there is no longer a 
Holy of Holies. 

This reserve in Miss Austen’s novels is probably the cause of her 
being charged with want of passion. ‘There is no passion in her 
books, it would not be lady-like,’ says Mr. Lord. This seems to me 
an absolutely mistaken estimate. It is veiled, hidden even from the 
woman herself, tremulous, womanly entirely, but it is there. The 
passion of love, though in its essentials it may remain the same, yet 
modifies itself greatly through the centuries, and the passion in 
Jane Austen’s day was not the passion of ours; of what it was on 
the man’s side, indeed, we are left in almost complete ignorance. 
But, as regards the woman, we see her feelings depicted with the 
most perfect art, that art which is nature. They love, as they do 
everything else, after their kind ; and, if one thing in Miss Austen’s 
work more than another reveals the master hand, it is, to me, the 
gradations and the variations she shows us in the love of her women. 
A passion of tragic intensity is as rare in Miss Austen’s books as it is 
in life. Seldom, very seldom, do we encounter it in either. Once 
only—in Persuasion—do we get it from her pen, but that once she 
has given it perfectly. In Sense and Sensibility we have the two 
sisters, one showing the undisciplined emotion of a passionate 
untaught nature, but not the genuine stuff of feeling—the thing 
that can wear out life but not itself; the other sister breathing the 
calm yet deep affection of a very self-restrained and unselfish charac- 
ter. In Pride and Prejudice we again get the contrast of two 
sisters: Elizabeth, who alone, I think, of all Jane Austen’s women 
feels a longing for companionship of mind, and Jane, who is the per- 
fectly ordinary pretty girl attracted by the perfectly ordinary young 
man. In Emma we have a girl whose thoughts are mainly of love, 
and whose talk is mainly of marriage, yet who remains undiscovered 
even to herself for years, and when she does realise her affection it 
is of a calm yet thoroughgoing order which suits well with her 
healthy frame, her cheerful temperament, and optimistic outlook. 

But in every woman Jane Austen has depicted we see the un- 
erring lines of the women of that time with all their charm and 
their limitations, their virtues and their defects; their tenderness, 
their ignorance, their devotion to home ties, their want of education, 
their absolute dearth of public interests, their concentration upon 
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the idea of marriage, as women’s minds always will be concentrated 
on that when there is nothing else for them to think about, when 
they are shut out from the thoughts and the interests of men; and 
in this antiquated mental costume she has painted the face and the 
form of the real woman as she knew her, and as we know her. 

The whole circle is not rounded. There are types of women 
known to us that we do not find in her gallery. There are 
omissions that we find it hard to account for. Clergyman’s 
daughter as she was, living all her life in a country rectory, we find 
only a single instance of that habit of ‘considering the poor’ that 
we are accustomed to regard as a prominent trait in women of that 
class even more then than now. 

And, since I have touched on her clerical surroundings, one 
cannot fail to remark the entire absence of spirituality or religious 
earnestness in any one of her clergymen. Edmund Bertram feels 
that the Church is the right profession for a younger son, particu- 
larly as there is a family living. Henry Tilney is mainly occupied 
in decorating his house, erecting suitable farm buildings, and getting 
the garden in order. Mr. Collins is a most delicious picture of in- 
eptitude and pomposity—one is sure that Jane Austen knew Mr. 
Collins well! But in all there is no touch of zeal or religious 
emotion. ; 

When Matthew Arnold published his selected edition of Words- 
worth he told us in the preface that he could read anything in 
Wordsworth with pleasure and profit, anything but Vaudracour and 
Julia. Truth compels a similar confession here. I can enjoy all 
Jane Austen’s women, all but Fanny Price. Fanny is, like Eve, 
‘too amiably mild;’ too good, too proper, and too conscious of her 
own goodness and propriety. But with what consummate art is 
suggested the dead-alive, proper, dull atmosphere in which she 
grew up to be what she was! Fanny would make an admirable 
clergywoman when she was Edmund’s wife. The slight tincture of 
censoriousness which never scolded but only manifested itself in 
disapproving mildness was the exact thing for Edmund’s rectory. 
It suited it to perfection. I can fancy Fanny a few years later, 
attired in dove-coloured silk, a Paisley shawl and a coalscuttle bonnet, 
demurely sitting in the rectory pew, gazing with eyes of meek reve- 
rence at Edmund in gown and bands as he preached the driest 
of sermons. I can fancy Fanny’s affectionate clasp of her little girl 
who has dropped off to sleep, and her glance of mild disapprobation 
at the smock-frocked Hodge who is audibly snoring. Yes! Fanny 
was cut out for her fate. But, I confess it with regret, she bores 
me exceedingly. 

These considerations teach one tolerance. There may be—I do 
not know if there are—people who admire Fanny Price as I admire 
Anne Elliot or Elizabeth Bennet. After all, it is all a question of 
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taste. But how in the world, I ask myself again and again, how 
did Jane Austen do it? It matters nothing whether we should like 
or dislike to be limited to her little world. Probably we should all 
dislike it intensely. But how did she manage to paint it as she did ? 
There they are, full rounded, with all the atmosphere, the half-tones 
of real life, quiet, natural, English—fifty people perhaps—and they 
have made their creator immortal. There is not one of them that 
shows marked originality, there is no new beauty of feeling, no 
reaching forth towards something greater than they could express. 
We may quite agree with much that has been said against her 
work ; some of the talk may be, as has been said, ‘ the very smallest of 
small beer,’ yet we read her books again and again and with ever 
new pleasure. 

There are, however, two more remarks of Mr. Lord’s to which I 
must take exception; one is his endorsement of the opinion that 
she gives us as her main theme ‘the rather uninteresting doings and 
very uninteresting sayings of totally uninteresting people.’ As to 
the doings and sayings in themselves I quite agree; as to the 
people, no. They were uninteresting until Miss Austen touched 
them. Most of them are not people we should choose as our com- 
panions. But they are interesting to us not because they are 
clever, or beautiful, or because they do great deeds, or undergo 
remarkable adventures, but simply because they are human. She 
has shown us the universal in the particular, the beautiful in the 
commonplace. We know very little, and it is a great part of her art 
that we are kept in ignorance, of their inner life, and what we do 
know of it is told us in hints and suggestions. In the real 
world people do not draw up their chairs and recount to each other 
their history from childhood as they used to do in old-fashioned 
plays. We get it by hints, by the expression of the face, the tone 
of the voice, the smile, the tear, the flash of a new thought, or the 
involuntary laugh. 

By these things we, rightly or wrongly, according to our insight 
and experience, place them. So with the characters of these novels ; 
there they are with all their history behind them, and their little, 
pathetically narrow life so unlike ours, but interesting, always 
interesting. 

The other remark with which I must join issue is that the fact 
of Miss Austen’s work being feminine in tone ‘implies a restricted 
range of vision.’ Why of course it does! But had the term been 
‘masculine’ instead of ‘feminine,’ would not that equally have 
implied a restricted range of vision? Who can claiman unrestricted 
range of vision? All we can see is that very small part which we 
are endowed with the faculty of seeing. And if Miss Austen has 
given us, as she has, perfect pictures of the women of her time, of 
their talk, their doings, their thoughts and feelings, their daily life ; 
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if she has given us an admirable background in the landscape of 
Charmouth and Lyme Regis and Portsmouth ; if what she has seen, 
she has seen so truly, so delicately, with so womanly a sympathy and 
recorded for us with so exquisite a grace as perhaps no other has 
done, shall we say of her that her range of vision is restricted? Her 
heroes are, I grant, sometimes lay figures, but are they more so than 
the heroines of Scott or of Dickens? Men’s heroines are at least as bad 
as women’s heroes. And the idea that the masculine outlook is a 
truer one than the feminine is, I think, to be combated in the 
interests of art. A man’s outlook may be wider, it is not deeper or 
more delicately discriminating. We have had women novelists who 
have tried to write like men and have been great failures. We do 
not want women who try to look at things with a man’s eyes, or men 
who try to look at things with women’seyes. What we want is that 
both shall see truly, and truly tell us what they see and how they 
see it. We want the woman’s touch in the woman’s work quite as 
much as we want the man’s special manly excellence in his. 

We read Jane Austen glibly if we do not find beneath all the 
gaiety and the externality the sane, strong, sweet nature that 
accepted life with all its sorrow, all its deprivations, and cheerfully 
made the best of it. I think, after all, Macaulay was not so far 
wrong in ranking her next to Shakspere. There was something in 
her nature like his—not only the keen observation, the sense of 
comedy, the delicate satire, the genial humanity—but also the power 
of getting outside her own feeling, and projecting, not itself, but its 
interpreted, harmonised result in external form. And she died 
at forty-two ! 

She told us what she saw. But the finest portrait she has given 
us reveals, I think, much of her own thought and feeling in the 
character of Anne Elliot. Too modest to make a great claim for 
herself, she has been acclaimed with more and ever more renown. 
While she was writing, the splendid romances of Scott were issuing 
from the press, and he was among the first to hail her great 
achievement. But to her belongs the honour of showing us what 
Scott with all his power could not show us—the charm and the grace 
of a perfectly ordinary but sincere and loving woman. 


ANNIE GLADSTONE. 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PRICE OF FOOD IN OUR NEXT 
GREAT WAR 


THE following resolution has been recently passed by the London 
Trades Council, a copy of which was kindly furnished to the present 
writer by the chairman thereof : 


Resolved, that this Trades Council is of opinion that should this country 
become involved in a European war bread would rapidly rise to famine prices. 
Such a state of affairs, if nothing be done beforehand to guard against it, will 
prove a source of the very gravest national danger. The immediate result of 
bread rising to such famine prices will be the very greatest possible distress and 
misery and semi-starvation amongst the working classes. 

Our reasons for this opinion are—(1) The changed industrial conditions of the 
present day, and the vast poverty-stricken masses congested in our great cities. 
(2) There are nearly 7,000,000 people to-day living in poverty so dire that they 
can hardly eke out a bare subsistence, even af present prices. They will not be 
able to pay famine prices. (3) The disruption of trade which must accompany a 
European war will throw a further very large number, how large cannot be 
foreseen, out of work—wageless, they will not be able to purchase food. (4) It is 
not necessary for us to point out that the prolongation of the war means the 
starvation of the poor and not the rich, And as week by week the pinch of 
hunger is felt more and more, we will not picture the consequences, which cannot 
fall short of a national calamity. We, therefore, call upon the Government to 
institute an inquiry into the present perilous position of this country in regard to 
its food supply in consequence of our dependence upon foreign countries, and to 
take measures to remedy this dangerous state of affairs. 


It is at once apparent that from the point of view of the working 
classes, who constitute the majority of the nation, the question of our 
food supply, 7.e. the price of food in war-time, is one which demands 
the deepest consideration. 

Upon that supply depends cur ‘staying power’ in the event of a 
European war. It may therefore be termed the foundation on which 
the whole fabric of Imperial defence is built up, and if in time of 
stress the foundation give way, the whole edifice must topple down 
into ruin, 

The matter is simply this: that in the event of a European war 
the price of food will rise beyond the purchasing power of 7,000,000 
of our people. What is to be done? If the poor are not able to 
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pay the price at which food is sold, it will be to them a case of 
starvation or semi-starvation. And the danger of course is, that 
after a month or two of such starvation or semi-starvation prices they 
may cry out so loudly and violently for peace at any cost, and cheap 
food again, as to force the strongest Government to make peace on 
humiliating, perhaps ruinous, terms. Or, in the alternative, the 
Government of the day would have to put down starving and riotous 
mobs by force of arms—a difficult task, a dread alternative. Can 
anyone in this country contemplate our soldiers being employed to 
shoot down their starving fellow-countrymen? And even so, the 
efforts of a nation disunited and torn by internal commotions could 
only lead to failure, while failure might mean, in the words of Lord 
Salisbury, ‘an end to the history of England.’ 

But why should such a dangerous state of things be allowed 
to continue, if it can be remedied? If the foundation of the 
building be insecure, why allow it to remain so till the storm 
comes? Why not strengthen it? Why wait? Why not doit now, 
at once ? 

Either the question of our food supply in the event of a European 
war is in a satisfactory state, or it is in an unsatisfactory state. 
There should not be much difficulty in settling that matter. The 
writer has not yet met anyone who has studied the matter at all, 
anyone whose opinion on the matter is worth having, who does not 
consider it to be in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state. The only 
people who consider it to be in a satisfactory state are those who 
manifestly have not taken the trouble to learn anything about it. 

It is useless to point to the Napoleonic wars, as some people 
do, and say: ‘Oh, we got through them all right, though prices 
did rise, and the same thing will happen again.’ Since then 
the industrial conditions of this country have utterly changed, so 
much so that the experience of those far-away days is no safe guide 
to the future. To begin with, we were then a nation of 18 millions ; 
we are now a densely packed people of 41 millions. We were then 
practically self-supporting ; we now are dependent on foreign sources 
for three-fourths of our food supply. The working classes, who will 
feel the stress of famine prices most, were then unorganised and 
unable to make themselves heard, and had no Parliamentary vote ; 
they are now very completely organised, and through their clubs 
and unions and Members possess every facility for making their 
opinions felt. We were then governed by the aristocracy, who 
naturally were not so much influenced by high prices; we are now 
governed by the democracy, by the very class who will feel the pinch 
of starvation prices most. We then possessed absolute command of 
the sea ; we shall now have a hard fight to obtain it. We were then 
the only manufacturers, and the Continent, though at war, could not 
do without our goods; now Europe could do quite well without 
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them ; and so on, and soon. Enough has been said to show that it 
is useless, that it is delusive, to point to the Napoleonic wars, 
because our next war will be fought under totally different condi- 
tions, industrial, commercial, financial, political, military and naval. 

It is also useless to say, as some thoughtless people do, ‘ Oh, 
we are the richest country in the world; and as long as we are 
ready to pay for it food will come to us all right somehow, from 
America, or from the Colonies, or from neutral States, or in neutral 
vessels ; it is merely a question of money, and of supply and demand.’ 
The obvious fallacy of this argument (not to mention that it cheer- 
fully overlooks the probability of food being declared contraband of 
war) is that it looks at the matter merely from the point of view of 
the rich and well-to-do classes, a small minority of the nation, and 
totally ignores the point of view of the poor, the great governing 
majority—of the democracy. Food will doubtless come, at a price, 
as long as we are able to pay the sum demanded. There is no fear 
of starvation for the rich. But what about the poor? Food will 
come into the country, but at a very high price. But what will be 
the use of that to those who cannot afford to pay the increased price ? 
It might just as well not be in the country at all. Those who argue 
thus are thinking only of themselves; they don’t give a thought to 
the poor, to the democracy. Let anybody who cares to understand 
this matter, as everybody ought, take Mr. Rowntree’s able work, 
Poverty: A Study of Town Life, and examine his family budgets to 
see how far the poor could afford to pay famine prices for their food. 
He will see there demonstrated that 30 per cent. of the nation, or 
47 per cent. of the working classes, could not. Take the estimate of 
a moderate family’s weekly expenditure—a father, mother, and three 
children—the food being only equal to that supplied in our prisons, 
and worse than the diet given to paupers: 
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Or let him take Mr. Charles Booth’s monumental work on the 
Life and Labour of the People in London, where he estimates that 
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30°7 per cent. of the total population of London were living in 
poverty. (For comparison of London and York, vide Rowntree, 
page 298.) 

With such facts—demonstrated facts—before us, is it not truly 
amazing that any man can be found, in Parliament or out of Parlia- 
ment, to say that the increase of the price of food in war-time will 
not matter, because we shall somehow get enough food for those who 
are able to pay for it? 

Then there are people, who also ought to know better, who say 
‘Oh, if you once admit that prices of food will rise greatly in war- 
time, then the situation becomes serious, but I deny that prices will 
rise to famine heights; I say that the matter is exaggerated. As 
for the corn merchants and the meat merchants, who all of them say, 
“ prices will greatly rise,” I don’t believe them; they are working 
for their own interests.’ To such I can only answer, ‘Why do you, 
who are an amateur who know practically nothing about either the 
corn or the meat trades, venture to put your amateur opinion against 
the expert opinion of men who have speni their whole lives in the 
study of the probable rise and fall of prices in those two trades ?’ 

There remains the case of those who say, ‘Oh Britannia rules 
the waves. The food-supply of the country is safe so long as we 
have a supreme Navy. It is an insult to the Navy to even debate 
the question. Spend enough money on ships, and we are safe.’ 

This is the only argument which deserves serious consideration. 
To all who hold this view I would say at once that as regards the 
necessity to us of a supreme Navy I and all those to whom I have 
ever spoken are absolutely with them. That is a matter which 
goes without saying. 

But wishes and fine phrases and oratorical flourishes do not make 
ships, as some people seem to think. The ideal supreme Navy, such 
as could give complete protection to our sea-borne commerce, is the 
ideal at which we are all aiming; but that ideal we have not yet 
attained—indeed, are very far from having attained. And meantime, 
as practical men, we are bound to consider, not only the ideal towards 
which we strive, but also the actual state of affairs. For, if war 
breaks out, it is the actual and not the ideal that will determine the 
decision, the momentous decision. 

What, therefore, is the actual, opposed to the ideal, state of affairs ? 
For it is upon the actual that we must base ourselves. The actual 
state of affairs is this : 

(1) On the day after the declaration of war the prices of food 
will rise greatly, owing to commercial and financial causes beyond 
the power of the Navy to control—such as the preparatory demands 
of the belligerent Powers on the visible supply, the demands of 
merchants desirous of filling their stocks before prices rise further, 
the attempts of capitalists to buy and hold for a rise &c., the 
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reluctance of sellers to sell on a rising market, and last, but not 
least, the probable operations of the great Trusts &c. These causes 
will drive up prices at once beyond the reach of those 7,000,000 of 
our unskilled labour class already referred to. 

(2) There must inevitably be a great disruption of commerce, 
also due to causes beyond naval control, such as the mere loss of the 
markets of the hostile countries and their dependencies &c. This will 
throw a further large number out of work, wageless and therefore 
foodless. 

(3) Unless our Navy is sufficiently strong in cruisers to afford 
complete protection to our sea-borne trade, there will be a shortage 
of raw material, which will still further upset our trade, and the 
rates of marine insurance will rise to prohibitive heights, twenty or 
thirty times what they are now. 

Have we therefore enough cruisers to afford such complete pro- 
tection—such as was afforded at the time of the Crimean War? In 
1886 Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby laid down that we required 
186 cruisers for commerce protection alone. Since then our trade has 
largely increased, and the foreign navies to attack it have greatly 
increased. 

We have now 153 cruisers (Admiralty return) and 30 auxiliaries 
=183, while France and Russia have 98 cruisers and 52 auxiliaries 
= 150. Suppose that 50 cruisers on each side are required to 
attend the battle-fleets, that leaves us 133 cruisers to defend 6,000 
vessels at sea scattered over 100,000 miles of trade routes (Lloyd’s 
General Report, 1901), exposed to attack from 100 cruisers. That 
can by no means be called complete protection. At the most it can 
only be called incomplete protection. Therefore the actual state of 
affairs is that at the outset of war the Navy will only be able to 
afford our commerce incomplete protection. 

I had almost forgotten to mention those people who laugh at the 
whole question of poverty in our towns, and refuse to consider it at 
all in relation to war, who say, ‘Oh, the working classes are very 
well off; they could well afford to stint a few luxuries and pay more 
for food, and they will be all right.’ One has heard such statements 
—in the House of Commons, too. People who say these things 
make the enormous error of lumping the whole of the working 
classes, skilled and unskilled, together. Statistics show that in the 
towns there are about 12 millions (skilled) in comfort, who could (if 
they would) stint luxuries and pay more for food, and about 74 
millions in poverty (unskilled), who earn at present prices a bare 
subsistence only, and who could not give up any luxuries (because 
they have none to give up) and thus pay more for food. 

As regards the statistics of the poor, I quote from the June 1901 
number of the Royal United Service Institution Journal the follow- 
ing application of Mr. Charles Booth’s figures : 
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The most authoritative work on the condition of the poor is generally admitted 
to be Mr. Charles Booth’s nine volumes on The Life and Labour of the People, 
worked out in the greatest detail for London. I shall, accordingly, work as far 
as possible on his figures. I take 25,000,000 of our population to be urban to 
such a degree that Mr. Booth’s figures for the whole of London will apply to 
them. 

Mr. Booth divides the population as follows: 


A. The lowest class, occasionally labourers, loafers, and semi-criminals. 

B. The very poor, earning under 18s. a week, casual labour, hand-to-mouth 

existence, chronic want. 

C. and D. The poor, including alike those whose earnings are small because 
of irregularity of employment, and those whose work, though regular, 
is ill-paid. Earnings from 18s. to 23s. a week. 

E. and F, The regularly employed and fairly paid working classes of all 
grades, earning 23s, and upwards to 50s. a week. 

G. and H. Lower and upper middle classes, and all above this level, 
including professional classes. 


The classes C, and D., whose poverty is similar in degree, but different in 
kind, can only be properly separated by information as to employment. It is the 


same with E. and F., which cover the various degrees of working-class comfort. 
G. and H., are given together for convenience. 


The proportion of the various classes given for London are as 
follows : 
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B. The very poor . - S68. 75 «» 
C, and D. The poor . . 938,293 ,, 22:3 
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These figures applied to 25 millions of our urban population : 
A. The lowest. ° ° ‘9 percent.= 225,000 


In comfort 
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In poverty 


B. The verypoor . . 75 » = 1,875,000 7,875,000 


C. 2 D. The poor . . ee 5,575,000 
i. and F, The comfortable 
working classes . - 515 12,875,000 
G. and H. The middle and 7 In comfort 
upper professionalclasses 17°8 4,450,000 17,325,000 
Total » . 1000 "25,000,000 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems to me, as ‘the 
man in the street’ who has studied the matter for three years, that 
there is no possible doubt that, as things are at present, European 
war will find us with 7 millions of the unskilled labour class unable 
to pay the price to which food will rise; and that the strongest Navy 
(a Navy much stronger than our present) cannot prevent prices 
rising beyond the purchasing power of these unskilled 7 million 
working men and families. 


So far it is all plain sailing. The laborious researches of Mr. 
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Charles Booth and Mr. Rowntree, available to us all, with their net 
result of thirty per cent. ‘in poverty,’ together with the ordinary 
business motto that ‘ business is business,’ ¢.¢. that business men 
will naturally try to make the utmost profit out of favourable cir- 
cumstances (on both sides of the Atlantic), are enough to show us 
the state of the case. Our knowledge of human nature, our historic 
reading of the rage of hungry mobs, is enough to show us the 
danger. There are 1,000,000 ‘in poverty’ within easy reach of the 
House of Parliament. 

But that is not the worst. An able article appeared in last 
month’s National Review, entitled ‘ Will War mean Starvation ?’ by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. It is there asserted, on the authority of 
Lord George Hamilton, speaking with his experience as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that in war all steamers under twelve knots, #.e. 
three-quarters of our Mercantile Marine, will be laid up in port for 
fear of capture, owing to our deficiency of commerce-protectors. 
Into the absolute accuracy of this forecast I do not propose to enter. 
It is controversial. It means that we shall have to face a loss of 
three-quarters of our raw material, and that three-quarters of our 
working classes will be thrown out of work, wageless. Taking, 
however, the most hopeful view—namely, that only a quarter of our 
Mercantile Marine are laid up—still even that will mean a shortage 
of a quarter of our trade and raw material, or that one quarter of the 
skilled labour class, now earning good wages, will be thrown out of 
work, wageless, and unable to pay famine prices for food. 

So that, apparently, to the 7,000,000 unskilled labour class who 
will not be able to pay such prices we must add at least 3,000,000 
of the skilled labour class thrown out of work by the inevitable 
shortage of trade and raw material. This makes a total of 10,000,000 
who will not be able to pay famine prices, as a moderate estimate. 
It is too awful to contemplate. When once the reader has realised 
the meaning of these figures, I am confident he will never be able 
to rest till a remedy is applied. Since I realised the meaning of 
these figures, I have had no rest or peace of mind, nor shall have ; 
and I am confident that all who think them out—all who realise their 
dread possibilities of social, political, and national rain—will feel the 
same. For a hungry man is an angry man, a desperate man, a man 
careless of consequences. Let us put ourselves in the place of a 
man earning 18s. or 21s. a week, with food too dear to buy enough 
to keep his wife and children from starvation. How long would we 
stand it? How long will he? And what may follow ? 

Let a workman speak for the workmen, for it is good to know all 
points of view. We have heard the optimistic utterances of the rich 
and well-off as voiced in that marvellous debate in the House of 
Commons last year. Let us hear the other side. In the discussion 
before referred to at the Royal United Service Institution of January 
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(June number 1901), Mr. B. T. Hall, Secretary of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, declared 


1 am a workman, and am now secretary of a society which comprises over a 
quarter of a million of workmen, and can say with confidence that the result of 
trebling the price of necessaries would produce results so grave that the people 
would insist on the cause being removed at any cost. Here seems to me to lie the 
danger. The English workman has, as & class, no reserve of purchase power. 
The few who have, dread nothing so much as a depletion of that reserve. Given 
a state of semi-starvation consequent on a war, the people would cry out that the 
war should be stopped, even to the extinction of Britain as a dominant power in the 
world, This would not be at once, of course. Men would muster to the defence 
of the country, moved by a patriotism which is largely blind and inherent, not 
resolute and informed. But, however just the war, or however necessary, you 
would find men who would see only the side of our opponents. After the first 
month of starvation workmen would heed these arguments, and resentment with 
their terrible lot would grow. The second month the feeling in favour of peace— 
of peace at any price—would, under the fearful pressure of starvation, finally force 
the strongest Government to the acceptance of humiliating terms. Of this I am 
convinced, 


No man can read this weighty warning without saying ‘ Herein 
lies a grave national danger.’ 

I trust that, though limits of space forbid the production of 
statistics to prove each point in detail, enough has been said to show 
that the whole scheme of Imperial defence rests on an insecure 
foundation ; and consequently that, till that insecure foundation be 


strengthened, we can have no safety. Of this there can be little 
doubt. The only point which remains is, How can the foundation 
best be strengthened ? 

On this point I am not yet prepared to give a definite opinion, 
for all the data are not yet collected. 

The subject resolves itself into three headings : 

(1) The certain danger that prices will rise beyond the purchas- 
ing power of the 7,000,000 unskilled labour population of the towns. 
With this the Navy, however strong, cannot interfere. It is a question 
of proper ‘ internal organisation’ for war. 

(2) The probable danger, due to the inevitable shortage of trade 
and raw material, that another 3,000,000 at least of the skilled labour 
class in the towns will be added to the 7,000,000 unskilled. This 
is where the Navy comes in, for upon the number of commerce- 
protectors which the Navy can supply the extent of the inevitable 
shortage of trade and raw material will depend. This is a case of 
proper ‘ external organisation’ for war. 

(3) How the inevitable rise in the price of food can best be 
minimised and kept within limits. This is a commercial and 
financial question. 

These are the three factors in the situation which would at once 
confront us if we should be involved in European war next year or 
the year after. They are, therefore, most urgent, and their urgency 
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comes according to the order in which they are here named. They 
are of the most pressing importance, and should be taken in hand at 
once. 

No. 1, the question of a proper ‘internal organisation’ for war 
adapted to the needs of the industrial conditions which have grown 
up in these islands since our last great war, comes first in order of 
urgency. For it is manifest that the 7,000,000 who won’t be able 
to pay war prices must be fed somehow while the war lasts. A vast 
organisation of relief will be required, an organisation so vast that, 
unless it is all carefully prepared beforehand, it is bound to break 
down. This organisation would also be able to minimise the effects 
of the inevitable shortage of trade and raw material which must 
accompany a European war. For though men cannot live without 
food, yet if deprived of work they can live, so long as they are in 
receipt of relief. 

No. 2 is of almost equal, though not quite equal, urgency. A 
certain shortage of trade and raw material there must inevitably be— 
more or less modified Lancashire cotton-famine conditions all over 
the country—due to the loss of the trade markets and material of 
the hostile countries. This must be dealt with under No. 1. How 
far this shortage can be kept within reasonable limits; how many 
millions will be thrown out of work, wageless, and unable to buy 
food, will depend upon the number of cruisers available as commerce- 
protectors at the outset of war. At present we have not enough, or 
nearly enough, to prevent a very great shortage indeed. 

Jo. 3, as to how the prices of food can best be kept within 
reasonable limits, is a commercial question. It appears certain that 
they will rise beyond the purchasing power of all families dependent 
on wages of 23s. a week and under. As to how far they will affect 
the skilled labour class, with wages varying from 23s. to 50s. a week, 
will of course depend upon the height to which they rise. Various 
proposals have been made by business men by which they say the 
rise of prices could be minimised. The question is: Which is the best 
and most practicable, and which would involve the least disturbance 
of trade conditions? These have been made by practical business 
men, and all deserve most careful consideration, for somehow or 
other the prices of food must be kept within limits. 

It is not one remedy, but a combination of at least three 
remedies, that is required, and such a combination of remedial 
measures is a matter of great difficulty. It is also a matter of 
great urgency. It is manifest that to collect properly all the 
multitudinous data required under each heading is beyond the 
power of an individual, be he a man in the street or be he a 
Member of Parliament. 

Further, it is plain that so many questions come into this 
required combination of remedial measures, which are outside the 
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cognizance of any one particular Government department, that it is 
insufficient for the representative of any one particular department— 
as, for instance, the Board of Trade—to give an opinion on the 
question asa whole. The value of a departmental opinion is limited 
to matters within the cognizance of the permanent officials, and is 
of no value at all if given on matters which are plainly outside 
their cognizance. And there is no department under whose 
cognizance all the data required for the question come. Therefore 
it is plain that no opinion given by any single department on the 
whole question is of any value. 

But the question of the security or insecurity of the foundation 
of our whole scheme of Imperial defence is one of pressing and 
paramount national importance. There should be no time lost in 
dealing with it, for we cannot tell when the storm of European war 
will come. Therefore it is plain that Parliament should at once make 
itself thoroughly competent to deal with the question. The only way 
in which this can be done is by a Government inquiry, either by 
Royal Commission or Select Committee, composed of men in whom 
the nation will have confidence, and with power to summon before 
them the best evidence on all the subjects involved, which the country 
can produce. Action must follow, and be based on, knowledge. 
When all the data have been thus collected and put into a Blue 
Book, and when Parliament has had time to study that Blue Book, 


then, and not till then, will it be possible for Parliament, for the 
nation, to form an opinion worth having as regards the necessary 
combination of remedial measures. 


Stewart L. Murray. 
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THE STORY OF ‘THE FOURTH PARTY’ 


(Concluded) 
Ill, ITS NIRVANA 


In concluding the preceding article it was stated that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s undisguised personal ambition had brought an element 
of discord into the Fourth Party. There were two alternatives 
open to the rest of its members—either to remain loyal to their com- 
pact, or to sever their connection with it altogether. Sir Henry 
Wolff and Mr. Gorst unhesitatingly chose the former course. It 
was clear that the continued support of Lord Randolph involved 
working directly for his personal advancement, and putting, as far 
as they themselves were concerned, all the eggs into one basket. 
But perfect reliance was placed by them upon the generous assur- 
ances of their colleague that what was achieved through their help 
should also be shared in common. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, 
had to think of his own career. His association with the Fourth 
Party had been of enormous political value to him. It had brought 
him into the foreground in the House of Commons, and had mainly 
assisted him to achieve a Parliamentary reputation. But at this 
point the utility of his colleagues ceased to exist. In the campaign 
against Sir Stafford Northcote’s leadership of the Party in the 
Commons Mr. Balfour had assisted with heart and soul. It was 
naturally of vital importance to him that the path of Lord Salisbury 
to the paramount position should be cleared. Accordingly he 
encouraged Lord Randolph Churchill to destroy the authority of Sir 
Stafford Northcote as leader of the Opposition. But the moment 
his colleague appeared to be ambitious, either of supplanting Lord 
Salisbury or of acting as his second in command in the House of 
Commons, his attitude changed. From the date of the publication 
of Lord Randolph’s letters to the Times, a couple of weeks before 
the unveiling of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue, Mr. Balfour’s allegiance 
to the Fourth Party began to cvol. There was no definite rupture, 
put a falling off of support ; accompanied, at a later stage of the 
estrangement, by efforts to counteract the growing influence of Lord 
Randolph in the councils of the Party. 

In the autumn of 1883 Lord Randolph Churchill took the initial 
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step in one of the most daring Party intrigues recorded in political 
Listory. He had attained to a triumphant position in the country. 
His audacity, and the unguarded fashion in which he spoke out his 
ideas just as they occurred to him, regardless of the consequences, 
captivated the imagination of the working classes. It was an open 
secret that at political meetings his name was more loudly cheered 
than that of Lord Salisbury or Sir Stafford Northcote. In fact, even 
the Tory press was compelled to acknowledge that in a space of five 
years Lord Randolph Churchill had achieved a popularity only 
second to that enjoyed by Gladstone himself. In sober Lancashire 
his name was a household word, and his influence in the country was 
so great that he determined to go to Birmingham and beard the 
Caucus in its own stronghold as a Conservative candidate at the 
next election. This was, however, only an incidental project in his 
career. The intrigue referred to above aimed at a much higher 
flight than the representation in Parliament of the most Radical 
constituency in England. 

Lord Randolph cherished, in truth, no smaller design than the 
wholesale capture of the Conservative Party organisation. It was a 
bold scheme that would probably never have entered any head but 
his; but circumstances were not unfavourable to the success of the 
attempt. Lord Randolph was already a power in the National 
Union of Conservative Associations, and both he and his friends were 
fully aware of the disabilities under which that body laboured. At 
that time the National Union had no real voice in the management of 
the Party, owing to its absolute financial dependence upon the Central 
Conservative Committee. The latter had come into existence after the 
general election of 1880. It consisted of a number of members of 
the Carlton Club who had been appointed by Lord Beaconsfield to 
inquire into the organisation of the Conservative Party. The 
Committee was never dissolved. It continued to exist, assumed the 
direction and management of all Party affairs, and controlled the 
very considerable funds subscribed for Party purposes. The 
National Union could do little or nothing without the sanction of 
the Central Committee, because the money to carry out its schemes 
was only obtained by favour of the latter body. 

This being the state of affairs, Lord Randolph Churchill had two 
difficult tasks to perform in order to carry his project to a successful 
issue. In the first place, he had to obtain a controlling voice on the 
Council of the National Union. Secondly, to make any effective 
use of this position when gained, it was necessary to secure for that 
branch of the Conservative organisation its proper share of influence 
by getting it placed on a footing of financial independence. The 
friends of Lord Randolph were far from suspecting, at this initial 
stage of the latter’s ambitious scheme, the lengths to which it would 
lead them. It was recognised by a considerable number of members 
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of the National Union Council that their existence as a body placed 
absolutely under the thumb of the Central Committee was more 
ornamental than useful. Accordingly, hearty support was given by 
them to the proposal that a definite sum of money should be allocated 
to the National Union out of the Party funds; whilst the opposition 
to the scheme came from the partisans of the official leaders, who 
viewed with suspicion and misgiving the growing influence of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

At the annual conference of delegates of the National Union, 
which was held at Birmingham on the Ist and 2nd of October, 1883, 
the member for Woodstock and his friends succeeded in passing a 
resolution directing the Council to take steps for securing to the 
Union ‘its legitimate influence in the Party organisation.’ This 
prosperous issue was followed up by the election of Lord Randolph 
as Chairman of the National Union in February of the following 
year. Strong opposition was made to this move on the part of the 
young Tories by the adherents of Lord Salisbury, and the latter states- 
man even went so far as to ignore the new chairman by persisting in 
corresponding with the Council through the medium of Lord Percy. 
Meanwhile no time was lost by Lord Randolph in demanding from 
the chiefs of the Party the powers hinted at in the Birmingham 
resolution. He entered into confidential negotiations on the subject 
with Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, both personally and 
by letter. The result of these communications was that on the 
29th of February Lord Salisbury wrote a letter encouraging the 
Union in its aspirations, and pointing out the special directions in 
which its activity should be employed. This was a complete victory 
for Lord Randolph, of which he was not slow to avail himself. A 
report was drawn up recommending, amongst other important matters, 
that the Union should claim ‘a certain definite allocation’ from the 
funds hitherto controlled exclusively by the Central Conservative 
Committee. 

The adoption of the report by a majority of the Council was 
immediately followed by the most unexpected consequences. On the 
next day a letter was received from Mr. Bartley, the Agent of the 
Party and a member of the Central Committee, giving the National 
Union notice to quit the premises it had hitherto shared with the latter 
body, and informing the Council that Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote repudiated any further responsibility for the doings of the 
National Union. Upon receiving this open declaration of war, Lord 
Randolph wrote a strong letter to Lord Salisbury, which, after full 
discussion, received the assent of a majority of the Council. Some 
members of the Council who were opposed to the Chairman carried a 
motion directing that the letter should be entered on the minutes, 
as they thought that it would, if unalterably fixed in its existing 
form, prove damaging to Lord Randolph Churchill. There is no 
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doubt that the wording of this remarkable political document was the 
reverse of conciliatory. The writer thought, in fact, that the time 
for amiable negotiation had passed, and that nothing would be 
gained unless it were forced at the point of the bayonet. The letter 
began by stating that it was quite clear to the Council that they had 
hopelessly failed, in their letters and private conversations, to convey 
to Lord Salisbury’s mind anything like an appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of the movement which the National Union had commenced 
in the previous autumn at Birmingham, or of the unfortunate effect 
which a neglect or a repression of that movement by the Leaders of 
the Party would have upon the Conservative cause. Reference was 
then made to the mandate given by the combined Associations to 
the Council, to secure for the National Union its legitimate share in 
the management of the Party organisation. This Resolution of the 
Conference was interpreted as an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the condition of the organisation of the Party, and as showing a 
determination on the part of the National Union that it should 
no longer continue to be a sham, useless, and even hardly 
ornamental portion of that organisation. Lord Salisbury was 
reminded that these views had then been communicated to him 
and to Sir Stafford Northcote, and that he had written a letter 
in reply from which it appeared that the two Conservative Leaders 
entered fully and sympathetically into the wishes of the Council, 
and in which was set forth a clear and definite scheme of labour for 
the National Union to undertake. The Council, Lord Randolph 
continued, committed the serious error of imagining that Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote were in earnest in wishing them 
to become a real source of usefulness to the Party, and proceeded to 
adopt a report in which practical effect was given to this advice. 
They did this under the impression that to carry out the objects 
embodied in it they would be placed in possession of pecuniary 
resources from the Party funds. The letter went on to say that 
they had been rudely deceived, and recapitulated the statements 
made in Mr. Bartley’s communication. Then Lord Randolph referred 
to a letter which he had received from Lord Salisbury on the 
previous day, expressing disapproval of the action of the Council, 
declining to take notice of the report, and intimating that the 
objects at which the Council of the National Union should aim 
would be indicated subsequently. He accused Lord Salisbury of 
having totally abandoned the precise language of his former letter, 
and of having taken refuge in vague, foggy, and utterly intangible 
suggestions. Finally, he said, in order that the Council of the 
National Union might be completely and for ever reduced to its 
ancient condition of dependence upon and servility to certain irre- 
sponsible persons who found favour in the eyes of the leaders, the 
latter demanded that the Whips of the Party should sit ex officio on 
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the Council, with a right of being present at the meetings of all 
committees. The Council were further informed, Lord Randolph 
proceeded, that, in the event of their acquiescing in the view of 
their functions laid down in Lord Salisbury’s letter, they might be 
graciously permitted to remain the humble inmates of the premises 
which they then occupied. In conclusion, it was declared that Lord 
Salisbury’s letter and a copy of the writer’s reply would be laid 
before the Council at its meeting on the morrow, and a motion sub- 
mitted that the Council should adhere substantially to the report 
already adopted in obedience to the direction of the conference at 
Birmingham. 

As may be supposed, this answer from the Chairman of the 
National Union provoked a complete rupture. But Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s position both in the country and at the Conservative 
headquarters was too strong to be ignored. Efforts were made by 
partisans on both sides to effect a healing of the breach. Mr. Row- 
and Winn, representing the Central Committee, entered into amicable 
communication with Sir Henry Wolff, with the result that by the end 
of April things were in course of arriving ata satisfactory settlement. 
The main point about the financial independence of the National Union 
was virtually arranged between them, it being agreed that a certain 
annual sum should be allocated to the Union out of the subscriptions 
obtained by the Central Committee. At this juncture, when the 
quarrels about the Party organisation were on the point of being 
made up, an unfortunate occurrence upset the whole affair, and made 
confusion worse confounded. It happened that at the ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Council, heldon the 2nd of May, the majority of 
Lord Randolph’s friends and supporters were absent. The older Tories 
could not resist the opportunity. They proposed a motion practically 
reversing the policy inaugurated by the Chairman, and carried it by a 
majority. The circumstances were entirely accidental; but Lord 
Randolph Churchill chose to regard the resolution as a vote of want 
of confidence in himself, and at once tendered his resignation. A 
couple of weeks later he was re-elected. The quarrel had gone too 
far, however, to be genuinely patched up. From that moment there 
commenced a tacit, but none the less bitter, contest for supremacy in 
the National Union. The time was approaching when the annual 
election of the Council would take place. The selection of the future 
Chairman depended upon which party succeeded in securing the 
largest representation on the Council, and therefore the most strenuous 
efforts were made to obtain a majority by active canvass. The 
struggle lay between Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Percy, who 
was put forward by the Conservative Leaders. Mr. Balfour, although 
ostensibly a member of the Fourth Party, and appearing to continue 
to act with his colleagues, favoured the candidature of Lord Percy, 
and took an active but unostentatious part in canvassing for the 
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election of the latter’s nominees. Mr. Gorst and Sir Henry Wolff, 
on the other hand, gave the most unflinching support to their 
political friend; though it may be mentioned that the former, 
having spent the winter in India, returned in the Spring of 1884 to 
find the National Union affair at an advanced stage of its develop- 
ment. 

It was now a case of neck or nothing. Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
supporters staked their whole political future upon securing his 
personal success. An open struggle for supremacy between the 
Conservative leaders and the member for Woodstock had been 
entered upon, and the failure of the latter to secure a victory would 
mean probable annihilation for him and for his supporters. With 
the exception of Mr. Balfour, therefore, the Fourth Party worked 
unremittingly for the common cause during the interval before the 
National Union Conference at Sheffield. Nor was it entirely by 
their labours that success was achieved in theend. There were many 
influential members of the Council of the National Union who 
cordially supported and assisted to initiate the policy of emancipating 
the National Union from the control of the Central Committee. 
Without the co-operation of this group, Lord Randolph Churchill 
could never have carried his scheme into effect, and he received their 
support because they saw in his dash and energy the chief hope of 
regenerating the Party organisation. It must not be supposed, 
therefore, that this insurrection in the Conservative Party was solely 
due to an intrigue on the part either of Lord Randolph Churchill or 
of the Fourth Party. The circumstances were practically ripe for 
some revolutionary movement, and Lord Randolph proved to be the 
man of the moment to whom the reforming element naturally 
turned for leadership and guidance. 

The Sheffield Conference was held on the 23rd of July, 1884. 
By a coincidence it happened that Lord Salisbury addressed a politi- 
cal meeting in that town about the same date; and it is a significant 
fact that, in issuing invitations to Conservative members and others 
to be present, he ignored the Fourth Party—with the exception, of 
course, of Mr. Balfour—and left its members out in the cold. The 
contest between the supporters of Lord Percy and the supporters 
of Lord Randolph Churchill for a majority on the Council of the 
National Union was now decided. It was virtually, as has been 
shown, a struggle between Lord Randolph and the two Conservative 
leaders, who were anxious to keep down their popular and ambitious 
rival, and to prevent his gaining additional ground by obtaining a 
predominant share in the control of the Party machinery. The com- 
plete triumph of the central figure of the Fourth Party extinguished 
this hope once and for all. A large majority of Lord Randolph’s 
nominees were returned as members of the Council, and his re- 
election as Chairman of that body became consequently assured. 
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At this juncture, therefore, Lord Randolph Churchill was placed, 
with the loyal assistance of his colleagues, in a position of supreme 
influence and power. The Fourth Party had climbed to the top of the 
tree. It had asserted its claim to be regarded as the pioneer of a serious 
and progressive movement in the Tory Party, and had achieved by its 
united efforts such political weight through the rapid advancement of 
oneof its members, that the Conservative chiefs would now be compelled 
to recognise it as a force which could not only be ignored no longer, 
but which would have to be accorded a share in the councils of the 
Party. This was apparently the situation at the close of the Sheffield 
Conference. Within a few days a totally unforeseen contingency 
occurred which wrecked the Fourth Party altogether, and virtually 
put an end to its existence. Lord Randolph Churchill, apparently 
on his own initiative and without consulting his colleagues, made 
terms for himself with Lord Salisbury. The first intimation, indeed, 
that one of the political allies, who had gone out of town for a few 
days, received of this compromise, was to the effect that it had 
already taken place. From that moment, although it continued to 
exist in the eyes of the uninformed public, the Fourth Party was at 
anend. A few days later Lord Salisbury celebrated the concordat by 
giving a banquet to the principal officials of the National Union, at 
which Lord Randolph Churchill proposed his health, and a complete 
public reconciliation was effected. To this banquet the members of 
the Fourth Party were all invited ; but one, at least, of them refused 
—perhans injudiciously from the standpoint of political ethics—to 
be present after what had taken place. 

Probably no better illustration could be given of the new position 
of affairs than an incident which took place in the House of 
Commons at the beginning of the autumn session of the same year. 
Parliament had been summoned after the summer holidays to pass 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill, extending household suffrage to the 
counties and enfranchising the agricultural labourer. The Fourth 
Party continued to sit together, but evidence was soon forthcoming 
that its members were no longer acting in concord. On the Second 
Reading of the Franchise Bill, Mr. Gorst made a speech in accord- 
ance with the principles of Tory Democracy that had been consist- 
ently adopted by the Fourth Party throughout its career of political 
activity. At the time of this debate the political situation was as 
follows. The Government had expressed its willingness to deal 
comprehensively with the question of Parliamentary reform, and to 
bring in a scheme for Redistribution as well as a Franchise Bill. 
Gladstone had announced it to be his intention to give priority to 
his plan for the extension of household suffrage, but had solemnly 
pledged himself to introduce a Redistribution Bill in the session 
following. The Conservative Opposition had at first taken up the 
attitude of agreeing to the extended franchise, provided that a readjust- 
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ment of the electoral areas were also undertaken. But although 
the Government had pledged itself up to the hilt to dispose of both 
questions in the immediate future, it had subsequently been decided 
to oppose the Second Reading of the Franchise Bill with an amend- 
ment to the effect that provisions for a proper arrangement of 
electoral areas must accompany any measure purporting to provide 
for the better representation of the people in Parliament. Prior to 
his surrender to the Conservative leaders, Lord Randolph Churchill 
had taken the foremost part in enunciating the Tory Democratic 
view of the Government scheme. He now appeared in the House of 
Commons as the virtual author of the amendment which Mr. Edward 
Stanhope had moved, practically for him, on a day when he was 
compelled to be absent from Parliament on account of a domestic 
bereavement. What brought him to the House on the day following 
the moving of the amendment was, as he himself acknowledged, 
the express purpose of answering the speech of Mr. Gorst and of 
making an attack of the most violent nature upon his former friend 
and colleague. 

The latter had urged what Lord Randolph himself had been 
consistently advocating on past occasions, namely, that the Tory 
Party should do nothing to dissimulate their approval of the 
extension of household suffrage to the counties, but should cordially 
co-operate with the Government in passing such a measure, provided 
that satisfactory assurances were given that a fair scheme for the 
redistribution of seats would follow in due course. He deprecated 
very strongly, although in favour of the amendment as an abstract 
motion, that the Conservative leaders should be using the two 
millions of capable citizens, whose right to enfranchisement they had 
admitted, as a sort of lever to force from the Government a Re- 
distribution Bill, when no compulsion was necessary to attain that 
object. It was not impossible that the two millions of capable 
citizens might resent their rights being made use of in this way, and 
all the Conservative Party would accomplish would be to make 
enemies of the new voters. That was the essence of his conten- 
tion. It was merely giving expression to the principles of Tory 
Democracy by which the Fourth Party had always been inspired, 
and it may therefore be supposed that when Lord Randolph Churchill 
attacked his colleague for giving utterance to views which had only 
lately issued from his own lips, the House of Commons began to grasp 
something of the real state of affairs. Lord Randolph repudiated 
any responsibility for the line taken by his friend, and declared 
that the speech was a very painful surprise to him. He called 
Mr. Gorst’s attitude one of ignominious surrender, and said that 
‘if there was one thing that could destroy and shatter the hope of 
& peaceful settlement it was that speech, because, if the Govern- 
ment thought it represented the views of any large portion of the 
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Tory Party, they would think they had nothing before them 
but a cowardly, vacillating, and disorganised Party.’ Speaking 
of his late colleague’s remark that the latter stood aloof from 
the agitation in the Autumn, Lord Randolph remarked: ‘I have yet 
to learn that either the traditions of Party warfare or Party etiquette 
teach one to desert one’s party and stand aloof from and refrain 
from giving assistance to it at a moment of crisis and danger, simply 
because of the very inadequate and miserable reason that in one’s 
own poor and very fallible judgment one does not altogether approve 
of the course which may have led them into that difficulty. The 
completeness of Lord Randolph Churchill’s recantation may be 
gathered from the fact that, early in the year, on the amendment 
of Mr. A. Grey fixing a date for the commencement of the Franchise 
Bill, he said that the object of Conservatives who were in favour of 
reform would be attained by the insertion of the date January, 1886, 
as the commencement of the Bill. If that were put into a Reform 
Bill, he saw no reason why the Bill should not pass into law, taking 
into account the declaration of the Government that they intended 
to introduce promptly and to pass a Redistribution measure. It is 
noteworthy that for this expression of opinion Lord Randolph was 
at that time taken to task by Mr. Balfour, if with less vehemence, 
still very much after the fashion of his own subsequent attack upon 
his discarded political ally. 

In November 1884, therefore, Lord Randolph Churchill appeared 
in the House of Commons in a totally new role. From the begin- 
ning of the autumn session he acted completely under the thumb of 
the Conservative leaders, until Lord Salisbury’s Government of 1885 
was formed and he was rewarded with the Secretaryship of State 
for India. There was, on that occasion, a week’s delay before the 
task of forming a Conservative administration was accepted; and 
during the interval Lord Randolph—in a spirit analogous to that 
of Disraeli in 1855, when Lord Derby threw away a great chance of 
taking office—went about inveighing against Lord Salisbury in no 
measured terms. However, he had largely his own way in forming 
the government. Sir Stafford Northcote was removed from his 
path by being sent up to the House of Lords with an earldom; 
whilst, recognising that he could not yet hope to lead the Conser- 
vative Party in the House of Commons, Lord Randolph strongly 
supported the nomination to that office of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who practically acted throughout his term of leadership upon the 
advice and at the instigation of the Secretary for India. But no 
member of the Fourth Party except himself was admitted to the 
Cabinet. Mr. Balfour, though made President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was excluded from the latter distinction; Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff was sent out to Egypt on an important mission ; 
and upon Mr. Gorst was conferred the silence of the Solicitor- 
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Generalship. It is true that Lord Randolph Churchill offered one 
high post in India after the other, both legal and administrative, to 
the latter member of the quondam Fourth Party ; but Mr. Gorst 
did not wish to throw up his position in English politics or to remove 
himself to another sphere of activity, and the appointments were 
consequently declined. The sequel to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
ministerial career is well enough known. In 1886, when the 
second Salisbury administration was formed, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons. But in the 
following year, having quarrelled with the Government on the 
question of the estimates, he resigned office and lost a position 
which was never afterwards recovered by him. Mr. Goschen 
succeeded to the Chancellorship; many people holding the belief 
that the selection had been made some time beforehand, and 
that the differences with Lord Randolph were carefully fomented 
for the purpose of engineering a quarrel and so getting rid of him 
altogether. 

The history of the Fourth Party has now been written in its 
main outline. It would be affectation to pretend that it came to 
anything but an ignoble end. But the reader, in judging the 
matter, will do well to bear in mind the fact that the same code of 
honour which is applied to private life cannot be made applicable to 
the exigencies of politics. The struggle for existence is so severe in 
the arena of Parliament that a rigid standard of political morality 
can scarcely be observed by those whose first aim is to be successful. 
Of course, here and there a man goes into public life for the sake, 
not of himself or his own advancement, but of certain principles which 
he intends to advocate quite irrespective of personal loss or gain. But 
these are exceptional cases that must not be taken into too serious 
account. The man who sets the standard of political right and 
wrong is he who has his career to make first and his country to 
serve afterwards. This is inevitable, and is in all probability merely 
an excellent provision in the universal scheme of evolution to secure 
the survival of the fittest in the conduct of national affairs. It 
would be grossly unfair to measure Mr. Balfour’s covert alienation 
from his associates, or Lord Randolph Churchill’s final act of private 
capitulation, by ordinary standards. The former, it must be remem- 
bered, was placed in a position of much delicacy; and being of a 
conciliatory rather than of a polemical disposition in regard to politics, 
he preferred to remain at least on outwardly cordial terms with those 
whose interests appeared ultimately to clash with his own. The 
enforced canvass in aid of Lord Percy’s candidature for the chairman- 
ship of the National Union, whose cause could not be openly espoused 
without a rupture with the Fourth Party, illustrates how disagreeable 
and complicated the situation must often have been. 

It is rather more difficult, perhaps, to do justice to the motives 
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that prompted the final act by which Lord Randolph Churchill 
wrecked the surviving remnants of the Fourth Party. Clearly he 
thought it the most politic course to take at the moment; and if 
only he had been strong enough to stand alone, his judgment would 
not have ultimately proved misleading. The principal aim of Lord 
Randolph was the leadership in the House of Commons. All other 
considerations were in the nature of things of but secondary import- 
ance to him. It must be assumed that the brilliant Conservative 
free-lance made up his mind, after the National Union episode, that 
it would be impossible for him to supplant Lord Salisbury. Accord- 
ingly the only policy open to him was to come to an immediate 
understanding in regard to the political future, and to make a bargain 
in regard to the chief object of his ambition. That the interests of 
others were sacrificed in putting this resolution into effect was not 
a circumstance that could be taken into account at such a critical 
juncture. In political life the principle of sawve qui peut is com- 
pelled to be subjected to a very extended application. Some crude 
individual, who has not digested the A B C of politics, or who has 
failed to profit by its elementary axioms, may occasionally commit 
the blunder of neglecting or even of despising an opportunity. But 
these slips are, as has been already remarked, few and far between, 
and neither can nor ought to be expected to serve as rules of con- 


duct by which the actions of other, and perhaps wiser, aspirants to 
political fame should be governed. 


HarotpD E. Gorst. 





LAST MONTH 


CuristMss 1902 has found the country occupied, just as it was at 
Christmas 1895, with the affairs of Venezuela. It is true that there 
is all the difference in the world between the circumstances of to-day 
and those of seven years ago. In 1895 no one could bring any 
reproach against this eountry, no one but the American politician 
who, to gain a paltry advantage for himself and his party, almost 
plunged his country into war, and destroyed his own reputation as a 
responsible and honourable man. On this occasion at least we have 
had no Mr. Cleveland trying to buy votes at the price of his own 
honour and the peace of the world. But all the same we have 
suddenly found ourselves confronted once more by the spectre of 
Venezuela, and now as in 1895 there looms behind it the much 
larger and more formidable spectre of our relations with the United 
States. The people of Great Britain have hardly as yet recovered 
from the surprise with which they found themselves, a week or two 
since, involved in this fresh difficulty. They no more expected it 
than they expected Cleveland’s message seven years ago. Early in 
the month there were rumours about some financial transactions that 
were to furnish money for the depleted coffers of President Castro, 
the gentleman who, for the moment, ‘runs’ the legitimate govern- 
ment of Venezuela, not greatly, it is to be feared, to the advantage 
of the country. There was nothing, however, in these rumours to 
suggest what followed, and it was not until some days later that the 
world was informed that certain British warships had been sent to 
Venezuelan waters on a definite mission. A little later came por- 
tentous despatches to the 7imes from its Washington correspondent. 
These despatches gave us the comforting assurance that America did 
not object to anything that we were about to do with regard to 
Venezuela; so that if anybody had been simple enough to take the 
Times correspondent at his own valuation he must naturally have 
felt that all was well. Bit by bit the mystery deepened, and we 
learned, from sources on which it was possible to rely, that not only 
Great Britain but Germany was on the point of making a naval 
demonstration against the little republic. It was not until the 
8th of the month that Mr. Balfour stated, in answer to a question in 
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the House of Commons, that an ultimatum had been addressed to 
President Castro, not only by this country but by Germany. People 
rubbed their eyes and, like Peterkin in Southey’s ballad, asked 
what it was all about; for up to this moment no information on 
this essential point had been afforded them by the Government. 
Before any reply was given some rather ominous events happened. 
The English and German representatives at Caracas delivered their 
ultimatum, and then departed in hot haste for La Guayra, leaving 
their fellow-countrymen under the protection of the United States 
Minister, Mr. Bowen. President Castro’s first reply to the ulti- 
matum was distinctly characteristic of the ways of South American 
Presidents in moments of difficulty. He seized all the English- 
men and Germans upon whom he could lay his hands, and 
clapped them into prison. Simultaneously the English and German 
warships seized the Venezuelan navy, a flotilla for which a 
single torpedo-boat would have been more than a match. Two of 
these ships were sunk, under circumstances which have still to be 
cleared up. English and German troops were landed at La Guayra, 
though it does not appear that they remained on shore more than 
an hour or two. Then Mr. Bowen, by judicious diplomacy, secured 
the release of the imprisoned citizens of this country and Germany. 
The next incident in the strange sequence of events was a flaming 
manifesto from President Castro, which read like an extract from 
one of the numerous novels which have had for their theme the 
mixed politics of some South American State. A day or two 
later came news of the interference by Venezuelan forces with an 
English merchant vessel, and this was quickly followed by the bom- 
bardment of the fort at Puerto Cabello. Clearly, without knowing 
it, we had become involved in a little war in South America, and 
were acting in alliance with Germany. 

There was more than enough in this to alarm well-informed and 
reasonable politicians. Whatever our grievances against Venezuela 
might be, every body knew that it was not a light thing to resort to 
warlike measures against it. The Washington correspondent of the 
Times kept up his soothing assurances as to the state of feeling in 
the United States, and told us how public opinion in New York and 
Washington was entirely on our side in everything that had been 
done. But those who decline to take this gentleman as a 
witness of authority were naturally filled with apprehension. The 
people of the States have, of late years, insisted that the South 
American continent comes within the provisions of the Monroe 
doctrine, and there is no need to say that, under the influence of the 
New York press, public opinion in the States in matters of foreign 
affuirs has become so fickle that it is impossible to trust it, or to fore- 
cast the course which it may take. Englishmen with good reason 
repose absolute confidence in the honesty and good sense of President 
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Roosevelt and Mr. Hay, but nobody can tell how soon a campaign in 
the American Jingo journals might cause a dangerous storm to 
rage from one end of the great Republic to the other. 

Another unpleasant symptom became apparent. This was the 
uneasiness, and even indignation, with which a large portion of the 
public in this country regarded our joint action with Germany. 
Last month I had to write of the unfortunate suspicion with which 
many of our politicians regard every political movement on the part 
of the German Government. This suspicion was revived and in- 
tensified by the events in Venezuela, and many of those who knew 
the dangers which must attend any forcible interference with the 
South American republics did not hesitate to express their belief 
that Germany, by forcing us into a course of violent action against 
Venezuela, was trying to serve its own ends by embroiling us with 
the Cabinet at Washington and the people of the United States. 
This, too, was the view of the matter which was taken by a con- 
siderable section of the European press. Yet our Government kept 
silence, and told us nothing of the causes which had led to the 
creation of a situation of grave difficulty and delicacy. 

It was not until the 16th of December that any real light was 
thrown upon the situation. Then a meagre handful of papers was 
laid before Parliament by the Foreign Office. From these we learned 
that certain wrongs had unquestionably been done to British subjects 
by the Venezuelan Government, and that the demands of our repre- 
sentative at Caracas for redress had been refused in a high-handed 
and almost offensive fashion. Everybody, of course, knows that 
President Castro and his ministry have been engaged for months 
past in defending themselves against a serious revolutionary move- 
ment. Venezuela has, during those months, been little better than 
a cock-pit in which sanguinary battles have been fought from time 
to time, and all the worst incidents of South American warfare have 
been witnessed. Even this fact, however, did not justify the 
President’s curt rejection of our demands. But when the papers 
were published, it was made apparent that the wrongs we had 
suffered at the hands of the Venezuelan Government bore no sort 
of proportion to the dangers which were necessarily involved in 
the measures we had taken to secure redress. Nor can it be said 
that public opinion here was reassured when the true character of 
those measures was at last revealed to us. It seems that so far back 
as the 23rd of July, Lord Lansdowne had addressed a despatch to 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, in which he informed him that he 
had told the German Ambassador that we were ready to confer with 
the German Government with a view to joint action by the two 
Powers against Venezuela. What the German claims upon the 
Republic may be we have not yet been told. It is, however, gene- 
rally understood that they are of a different nature from our own, 
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and the belief is that they are exclusively financial. In the middle 
of August the English and German Governments had practically 
arrived at a determination to make a joint naval demonstration on 
the Venezuelan coast, and to blockade the ports until satisfaction 
was obtained. On the 11th of November Lord Lansdowne addressed 
to our Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin a despatch in which he informed 
him that the two Governments were prepared to join in a final 
warning to Venezuela. This despatch contained the following 
passage, the importance of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate : 


As to the joint execution of the measures of coercion, the German Govern- 
ment recognised that there was a sharp distinction between the character of the 
British and German ‘ first-line’ claims; nevertheless, the two claims ought to 
stand or to fall together, and we ought to exclude the possibility of a settlement 
between Venezuela and one of the two Powers without an equally satisfactory 
settlement in the case of the other. Each Government ought, therefore, to come 
to an understanding before it embarked upon a project of coercion, that neither 
Government should be at liberty to recede except by mutual agreement; and 
before common action was initiated we ought to come to a distinct agreement to 
this effect. 


The above quotation, though it is not clearly stated in the 
despatch, seems to embody the language used by Count Metternich, 
the German Ambassador, in a conversation with Lord Lansdowne. 
The despatch then proceeds : 


I told Count Metternich that it seemed to me only reasonable that if we 
agreed to act together in applying coercion, we should also agree that each should 
support the other’s demands, and should not desist from doing so except by 
agreement, 


I venture to doubt if the annals of the Foreign Office contain 
any other document which is precisely on all fours with the above. 
We have certain grievances, none of a very serious character, against 
Venezuela. Germany also has claims against the same State, of the 
nature of which we are kept in ignorance, but which, admittedly, do 
not rank with ours. Germany is not our ally, and repeatedly we 
have had occasion to feel aggrieved by the action of her diplomatists. 
Even those of us who are most anxious that we should act cordially 
together, and thai all causes of friction between the two countries 
should be removed, are conscious of the fact that in our diplomatic 
relations this country has given Germany a good deal more than it 
has gained in return. We were not, therefore, under any kind of 
obligation to study the interests or consult the wishes of Germany 
in this Venezuelan matter in which the claims of this country clearly 
stand on a different footing from those of Germany. Yet we have 
been bound by our Government in an alliance which deprives us of 
eur freedom of action, and practically makes the British fleet a 
debt-collector for the German people. Even if Venezuela were not 
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in South America, and if no complications were possible in our 
dealings with her, it would strike most people, I think, that Lord 
Lansdowne, in his negotiations with Count Metternich, had made 
a monstrously bad bargain. 

But of course there 73 the possibility of complications, of com- 
plications so serious that what in other circumstances would merely 
have been a bad diplomatic bargain, may become an instrument of 
portentous danger and mischief. Our position with regard to the 
American continent is absolutely different from that of Germany. 
We hold vast territories there, territories not exclusively confined 
to North America. We are the nearest neighbours of the United 
States, and the cardinal point of our policy, so far as foreign affairs 
are concerned, is the maintenance of a cordial and unbroken friend- 
ship with the great Republic. We have made sacrifices of no mean 
kind in order to maintain that friendship, for we believe its main- 
tenance to be necessary not only in the interests of both countries, 
but in those of freedom and civilisation throughout the world. Our 
reward for what we have done and borne to attain this end lies in 
the fact that we seem at last to have convinced the American people 
that we are sincerely their friends, and that, whilst steadfastly main- 
taining our own rights, we desire from them absolutely nothing 
but their goodwill. Yet, by his agreement with Count Metternich, 
Lord Lansdowne has condemned this country to a line of action in 
which at any moment she may find herself at variance with American 
policy and opinion, and, to make matters worse, he has bound us 
hand and foot to Germany, so that before we can abandon a policy 
of war, with all its attendant dangers, the ends of Germany must be 
secured, and her claims satisfied. To the ordinary man this action 
of the Foreign Secretary must seem inexplicable. What possible 
benefit can Great Britain derive from it? And why should we have 
chosen Germany, of all the Powers of Europe, as our ally? The 
only suggestion that can be thrown out is that we have not yet 
learned the full truth. It is incredible that Lord Lansdowne could 
have acted as he did without having previously consulted the United 
States Government on a matter which touches so nearly the amour 
propre of the American people. The Republic has given Europe fair 
warning of the relation in which it considers that it stands towards 
the South American States. Great Britain, which has possessions in 
that part of the world, possessions which she means to hold, and which 
give her a locus standé altogether different from that of Germany 
or of any of the other great European Powers, has never protested 
against the American claim. She has, of course, a right, like any 
other Power, to protest against any doctrine which converted South 
America into a kind of Alsatia, dwelling securely under the protec- 
tion of the Government at Washington. But the United States 
Government has never promulgated such a doctrine, and, in his 
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recent message to Congress, President Roosevelt expressly denounced 
it. If Lord Lansdowne felt that our grievances against Venezuela 
were of such a nature as to demand instant redress, by force of arms 
if necessary, it was not with Count Metternich, but with Mr. Hay, 
that he should have negotiated, and no step ought to have been taken 
until we had ascertained how it would be regarded by the Washington 
Government. Considering the peculiar relations of the United 
States with Germany, it seems almost madness to have entered into 
an agreement with that particular Power for the coercion of a South 
American Republic. 

As I write, the question is still unsettled and some ominous 
symptoms are apparent. Happily, however, public opinion in this 
country has not been slow in awaking to a knowledge of the situa- 
tion, and it may be hoped that the Government will find some 
means of withdrawal from the perilous ground on which it now 
stands. Certainly, despite the personal idiosyncrasies of President 
Castro, there ought to be no difficulty in arranging a treaty of 
arbitration. Yet, even if the question ends as suddenly as it arose, 
the problem will remain, how did this strange agreement with 
Germany come into existence? It was so far back as last July that 
the first discussion of joint action by the two countries was raised. 
But apparently it was not until the beginning of November, when 
the German Emperor was on a visit to this country, that the proposal 
was made that the joint action having once begun should be con- 
tinued until Germany was satisfied. If Germany had shown her 
hand, and told us precisely what her claims against Venezuela were, 
and with what she would be satisfied, the bargain might have been 
fair enough in itself, though still a dangerous one for us. But it is 
simply intolerable that we should have been bound to the chariot- 
wheels of Germany in pursuit of a policy that might at any moment 
raise differences between ourselves and the United States, whilst we 
were kept in ignorance of those German claims for which we had 
undertaken to obtain satisfaction. The mystery is so great that 
there are some who profess to find the explanation in the Emperor’s 
visit to Sandringham, and in the personal influence he exercised there 
over the Ministers of the Crown and possibly over the King himself. 
Such an explanation cannot he credited, but the very fact that it 
should be offered shows the depth of bewilderment into which the 
country has been plunged by the extraordinary and ill-starred action 
of the Government... Upon one point we are entitled to an explana- 
tion from the Prime Minister. Speaking at the Guildhall banquet, he 
told his audience not only that no disturbance of the peace was in 
his opinion possible, but that all the statements which had been cir- 
culated in the press as to some bargain concluded between our 
Government and the German Emperor during the stay of the latter 
at Sandringham were sheer inventions, Yet at that very moment: 
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we were on the point of taking warlike measures against Venezuela, 
and an agreement had been arrived at between Lord Lansdowne and 
the German Ambassador, under which we had placed the British 
fleet under certain conditions at the disposal of the Emperor. This 
agreement was made at the very time when the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, and the German Ambassador 
were members of one or other of the house-parties at Sandringham. 
It would be interesting to know how Mr. Balfour reconciles the actual 
facts as they have now come to light with his speech at the Guild- 
hall. Itis not surprising that men of all parties should have received 
a shock, and that their confidence in the Prime Minister’s accuracy 
should have been disturbed. There has been no incident to compare 
with this since Lord Salisbury’s denial of the accuracy of the Globe 
rendering of his secret treaty with Russia. 

Again, one of Mr. Balfour’s statements in the House of Com- 
mons when the Venezuelan question was under discussion has 
startled everybody. The nature of the German claims has, as I have 
said, been concealed from us. Our own grievances against President 
Castro have been made known to the whole world in a parliamentary 
paper. No similar document has been issued from the Foreign Office 
at Berlin. But though the British public have thus been kept in the 
dark as tothe nature of the claims for which we have bound ourselves 
to obtain satisfaction, nobody in this country imagined that Ministers, 
the men who actually entered into this dangerous and one-sided 
agreement, were in a similar state of ignorance. Yet this appears 
to have been the case. The Prime Minister, even when the most 
explicit questions were put to him with regard to the nature of the 
German claims, could only answer in vague terms, and absolutely 
declined to commit himself to any definite statement. Never before 
has an English Premier been seen in such a plight. It was 
fortunate for the Government that the parliamentary session was 
within a few hours of its end when the country learned the position 
in which it stood. It was fortunate, too, that the Opposition when 
the question was raised dealt with it in a singularly feeble and 
tactless manner. If there had been time for a full discussion of the 
whole affair, and if the case against the Government had been 
properly presented to the House, Ministers would have received a 
blow that, under ordinary conditions, must have been a mortal one. 
As it is, their prestige has once more been seriously hurt, and the 
criticism passed upon their lack of statesmanlike foresight has been 
even more severe on the part of their supporters than on that of their 
opponents. 

The parliamentary proceedings of the month have been more 
varied and interesting than for some time past. The chief subject 
under discussion has been the Education Bill; but other matters of 
importance, such as the London Water Bill and the Uganda railway, 
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have been dealt with; whilst the fact that both Houses have been 
sitting, and that the peers have exercised their rights of discussion 
in their usual unconventional fashion, has added not a little to the 
liveliness of the debates. The session, which began on the 16th of 
January, did not come to a close until the 18th of December. 
Ministers have unquestionably imposed a heavy strain upon the 
loyalty of their followers ; but it has stood the test, and the Govern- 
ment can fairly congratulate itself upon the result of the severe 
labours of the year. It has not only carried its Education Bill, but 
its London Water Bill and the Licensing Bill, and on the very eve 
of the prorogation it succeeded in converting the Sessional Orders for 
the control of the business of the House into Standing Orders. From 
the mere party point of view, therefore, Ministers are entitled to 
feel that they have got through the work of the session in an 
entirely successful manner. They have certainly at all times been 
able to count upon the unwavering docility of their followers, who, 
with a few notable exceptions, have made it their rule to vote abso- 
lutely in obedience to the directions of the party whip. But if one 
looks below the surface the reasons for exultation on the part of 
Ministers at the close of the Session will be found to be less solid 
than they appear to be. The Education Bill, to begin with, has 
not only alienated from them the whole body of Nonconformists, but 
has estranged and alarmed many of their own friends. Never has a 
Bill, supported in both Houses of Parliament by such large majorities, 
been so cordially detested on both sides. Supporters of Ministers in 
the House of Commons are only too well aware that the Bill isa 
weapon which their opponents will use against them with terrible 
effect in most of the urban constituencies, and while they have loyally 
voted for the measure, they make no pretence of liking it. The 
clerical party, though it has gained so much from the measure, has 
clamoured for more, and its extreme members, such as Lord Hugh 
Cecil, are so bitterly incensed by the rejection of their most audacious 
claims for freedom from State control, that they have even threatened 
to wreck the measure if they can. As for the Nonconformists, they 
make no secret of the fact that in their eyes the measure is one of 
flagrant injustice, and they at least seem determined to fight 
against it to the bitter end. One has only to read the ministerial 
newspapers in order to see how difficult it is for anybody out- 
side the pale of Nonconformity to realise the feelings of this section 
of the community. Yet when one knows, upon the admission 
of no less an authority than Cardinal Vaughan, that the Bill 
will crush the Dissenters, it ought not to be so difficult as it 
appears to be to understand the intensity of their opposition to it. 
From the clerical point of view the whole purpose of the Bill is 
to entrench the parish priest in perpetuity in the village schools. 
He is no longer to be required to provide anything towards the cost 
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of tuition. So long as he keeps the school building in repair he and 
his majority on the committee of management will exercise control 
without having to put their hands into their own pockets. The one 
point on which the clerical party has failed to get everything that it 
wanted is the personal supremacy of the priest in the religious 
teaching that is to be given. By the Kenyon-Slaney amendment, 
which has passed through the ordeal of the House of Lords’ debates 
practically unharmed, the ‘one-man’ power of the clergyman in 
matters of religious teaching is to a certain extent limited. His 
committee of management will have the right to make themselves 
felt in the direction of religious as well as secular instruc- 
tion. It is this provision which the ultra-clericals regard as the 
great blot on the measure. In every other respect the bargain they 
have made with the Government is not only a very good one, but 
immensely better than any that they could have hoped to make at 
any previous moment during the last thirty years. 

To the Nonconformist, on the other hand, this Bill is virtually a 
measure for endowing afresh the Established Church. He believes 
that in the villages of England, where Dissent already labours under 
so many unfair disadvantages, it will suffer more severely than it has 
ever yet done from the establishment of the permanent supremacy 
of the Church. Not only as a Nonconformist but as a citizen he 
resents the provisions of the measure under which money contributed 
by himself will be spent without any adequate public control, for 
purposes with which he is not in sympathy. How he will take 
the working of the Act remains to be seen. He has not minced his 
words on the subject. Lord Rosebery has fallen under the ban of 
the more stupid of the ministerial newspapers for having warned the 
whole Nonconformist body that if they do not make their influence 
felt now they will cease to be a factor in the public life of 
the country. It is difficult to know how anybody can con- 
test an axiom which is really self-evident. Everybody knows 
that for more than one generation the Nonconformist element 
has been one of the greatest powers in the land. Nobody could 
afford to trample upon it. No Minister dared to defy it—until 
to-day. It has now been flouted and cast aside chiefly because it 
has become divided, and divisions have bred among its members 
an indifference to public affairs which was unknown in the strenuous 
days from 1830 to 1870. Whether it will gird up its loins and 
again come forward to play its old part in the politica! arena cannot 
as yet be said. . Its leaders seem to have declared in favour of a 
policy of passive resistance to the measure which they regard as 
unjust and iniquitous. They will refuse to pay the rates by which 
the schools are fed, as their fathers before them refused to pay the 
Church rate. They are being hotly denounced in many different 
quarters because of this threat. If, instead of merely declaring that 
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the rate-collector must get his money as best he can from their 
household goods, they had declared their intention of rearing 
barricades in the streets and taking their stand in a life-and-death 
struggle, they could hardly have been lectured more severely by 
their smug critics in the press. One need not share the views or 
intentions of the militant Nonconformists in order to realise the 
absurdity of these attacks upon them. The old Dissenters who 
allowed the tax-gatherer to enter their houses and seize their furniture 
in order to satisfy the demand for the Church rate were no violent 
disturbers of the peace. As a rule they were the meekest of men. 
They fulfilled every duty of citizenship which they recognised ; but 
they declined at the bidding of Parliament to pay voluntarily for 
the support of an institution which they regarded as an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord. They made no attempt to prevent the 
agent of the State from entering their doors, they struck no blow in 
defence of their own property. They simply stood aside, and took 
cheerfully the spoiling of their goods in vindication of a principle 
which was precious to them. No struggle could have seemed more 
unequal than that which was thus waged between a handful of 
inconspicuous Dissenters on the one side and all the forces of the 
Church and the State on the other. Yet the conflict ended in the 
victory of the weak and the overthrow of the strong. One cannot 
wonder that, remembering this fact, the Nonconformists of to-day 
are attracted by the idea of a similar policy of passive resistance. 
For my own part I trust that they will resist the temptation, and fight 
their battles on the ordinary lines of political welfare. But no one 
can deny that they will be strictly within their rights if they choose 
to adopt a different course. 

The rest of the world, the great middle body of men who as a 
rule look with indifferent eyes upon the squabbles of rival Churches, 
now that the parliamentary battle on the Education Bill is at an 
end, desire nothing better than that the Act should be tried from an 
educational point of view. It is in the view of most of these people 
a bad Bill for many different reasons, but at least we cannot afford 
to let our educational system fall to pieces, and this measure is all 
that now stands between our school system and destruction. For 
this reason the Bishop of Hereford—whose courage in opposing the 
measure in the House of Lords recalls the action of the Bishop of 
St. Davids when the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was under 
consideration in the same assembly—has won general approval by his 
declaration of his intention to accept the Bill and make the best of 
it. The most moving incident in the debate on the measure in the 
House of Lords was the appeal which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made to the same effect. It was the illustrious Prelate’s swan-song, 
his last utterance from the bishops’ bench ; and even those of us who 
differ widely from him with regard to the merits of the Education 
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Bill will readily acknowledge the value and dignity of his final 
speech. For his sake, for the country’s sake, and, above all, for the 
sake of the children, it is to be hoped that in practice this Act will not 
be found to be so mischievous from the educational point of view as its 
critics have feared. That it must long continue to stir up strife all 
over England, and that Ministers will have to pay a heavy price for 
the victory they have won, can hardly be doubted. 

The London Water Bill was hurriedly carried in the closing weeks 
of the session by the same methods as those which were applied to 
the Education Bill. One must suppose that it is impossible to carry 
an ideal scheme for the supply of water to London. The vested 
interests at stake are so powerful that even the strongest Ministry is 
unable to override them. But at least some good reason ought to 
be shown why the greatest city in the world should not enjoy the 
right which every other great town in England possesses of having 
its water supply under its own control. Even the most fanatical 
opponents of ‘ Municipal Socialism,’ so-called, have always admitted 
that water is one of the articles in which a community has a right to 
trade. Ministers in the Bill which has just become law have done 
their best to hamper and restrict this right. Their fear of the 
County Council has followed them af every step, and they have done 
their best to make their own scheme unworkable by dividing the 
authority over the water-supply of a “great community among all 
manner of weak and conflicting bodies instead of concentrating it in 
the hands of one strong representative chamber. It is hardly in this 
fashion that we are likely to attain a satisfactory solution of one of 
the greatest problems of our social life. 

The discussions on the construction of the Uganda railway, 
which occupied a part of the time of Parliament during the month, 
raised once more the old question of ‘efficiency’ in the public 
service. The Uganda railway is a political rather than a commercial 
speculation, and is therefore not to be judged by a strictly business 
standard. But certainly nothing could have been less efficient than 
the financial check upon its construction. It was estimated that 
the work would cost two millions and a half. The actual outlay 
exceeded that amount by no less than three millions. To say that 
such a discrepancy is discreditable to the department responsible for 
it is to put the matter very mildly. For some occult reason the 
Foreign Office undertook this engineering job, and the work was 
done under the superintendence and management of a Foreign 
Office Committee. It might have been entrusted to contractors who 
would at least have been compelled to bring their contract into a 
reasonable relationship to their original estimate. But the Foreign 
Office chose to keep the whole business in its own hands, with the 
result that I have stated. There does not seem to be any intention 
of finding out who is responsible for the shameful excess of expendi- 
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ture over the estimate. The money has been spent, and there 
apparently is to be an end of the matter. The British taxpayer 
must pay three millions sterling for the utter lack of business 
methods on the part of the Foreign Office. Truly the taxpayer, 
like Issachar, is a strong ass whose back is supposed to be equal to 
any burden. 

One notable feature of last month in the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment has been the part played by the Irish members in connection 
with the Education Bill. At the beginning of the autumn session, 
Mr. John Redmond, the parliamentary leader of the party, was in 
the United States, and, as is well known, most of the members 
stayed away from the division lobbies, with the result that on 
several occasions the Government majority was very seriously 
reduced.: The Irish Catholic bishops were made very angry by this 
withdrawal of the Nationalist members from a struggle in which the 
question of priestly supremacy in education was involved, and Mr. 
Redmond’s policy was hotly assailed. He is an able and in ordinary 
circumstances a courageous man ; but that he is not strong enough 
to stand against the priests was proved by the fact that almost 
immediately after his return from the States he found himself com- 
pelled to submit to the bishops. In the last stages of the Bill his 
party was recalled to Westminster to support the Government, and 
they voted to a man for the most reactionary clauses and amend- 
ments that were proposed. On one occasion it was only by their 
votes that an amendment intensely obnoxious to the Nonconformists 
and to a considerable section of the Unionists was carried. Yet we 
are told that the old alliance between Liberals and Irishmen must, 
as a matter of necessity, be renewed! I do not suppose that Mr. 
Redmond himself agrees ‘with this view of the situation. His own 
sympathies are unmistakably with the Conservatives, and it is well 
known that he and his associates are at this moment happy in the 
belief that a large measure in the direction of ‘ step by step’ Home 
Rule is now contemplated by the Government. This and a great 
scheme of Land Reform, such as Mr. Wyndham has foreshadowed, 
and which is promised for next year, will do much to put an end to 
the dreams of those Radicals who still cling to the belief that they 
may, with the assistance of Irish votes, succeed in ousting the 
present Government and establishing themselves in their place. In 
this connection it is pleasant, for all who desire to see the Irish 
question permanently settled, to note the success with which the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Dudley, seems to be cultivating the favour 
of all classes in Ireland. His active campaign has been stayed 
during the month by the serious illness of Lady Dudley ; but now 
that her Excellency is happily recovering we may rest assured that 
he will resume his gallant attempt to make Castle government 
popular among Irishmen. 
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An ominous incident has marked our relations with Russia 
during the month. It will be remembered that some time ago, 
when our hands were still tied by the South African war, questions 
were asked in the House of Commons concerning a report that 
Russia, in direct opposition to the understanding between the 
Governments of the two countries with regard to Afghanistan, had 
expressed her desire to enter into direct relations with the Ameer. 
The reply of the Ministry to these questions was that Russia had com- 
municated her wishes to His Majesty’s Government, but that, as yet, 
no reply had been made on our part to the communication. On 
Saturday, the 20th of December, our newspapers contained a tele- 
gram from St. Petersburg which gave the purport of an official com- 
munication on Central African affairs, emanating from the Russian 
Foreign Office, that had been published on the previous day. The 
communication dealt with various questions, those of Manchuria, 
Persia, and Korea included. Not the least significant part of this 
official statement had reference to Afghanistan. ‘The frontier 
settlement with Afghanistan,’ it declared, ‘was effected before the 
Boer war. When Russia in 1895 consented to the cession of a 
portion of the territory between the upper reaches of the Amur Daria 
and India, she at the same time obtained from England an under- 
taking not to incorporate this territory with her possessions. As 
regards Russia’s relations with Afghanistan, it is necessary to declare 
that Russia addressed no request of any sort to the British Cabinet, 
but simply notified it of her desire and purpose to enter into direct 
relations with Afghanistan in the future. No further declarations 
were made on this subject.’ It thus appears that Russia, without 
regard to understandings and agreements, and in her usual high- 
handed fashion, has taken another step forward, and confronted us 
in a fashion that can hardly be described as friendly, at what 
Anglo-Indian statesmen regard as our most vulnerable point. Nor 
is the gravity of this declaration, in which the claims of England are 
put ‘aside in a manner that is almost insulting, lessened by the 
rest of this official communication. The Russian Foreign Office 
denies that the Czar’s Government cancelled its first treaty with China 
regarding Manchuria, and states that the evacuation of Manchuria 
must depend ‘ upon the re-establishment of tranquillity in the country, 
and upon the conduct of other Powers.’ With regard to Persia 
it is declared that Russia’s relations with that country are con- 
tinually improving, and whilst a denial is given to the fable that 
England has occupied the south-eastern portion of Persia, it is signifi- 
cantly added that ‘if she has made some attempts to cross the Persian 
frontier, these attempts have latterly been frustrated in time by the 
intervention of Russia.’ Finally, the Russian public are assured by 
the Foreign Office that ‘after England and Japan had concluded an 
alliance, Russia and France showed signs of close co-operation in 
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Eastern Asia. This,’ the official statement adds, ‘is the best denial 
to the assertion that in Chinese affairs England and Japan occupy a 
leading position.’ 

There is no need to comment upon the gravity of this declaration, 
so unfriendly in all its references to this country, and so insolent in 
its flaunting of the Franco-Russian alliance as a menace to England 
and Japan. Parliament had been prorogued before it appeared in 
print. No doubt the Russian Foreign Office was careful to see to this. 
We have not consequently had any light thrown upon this document 
by means of questions and replies in the House of Commons. But 
our Government has had a heavy task imposed upon it by the 
delivery of the Russian defiance which challenges our whole policy 
in the Far East. And the statesman who has to deal with this 
tangled problem, and to represent the claims of England at a critical 
moment, is Lord Lansdowne, to whom we owe the agreement with 
Germany on the question of Venezuela! 

The opening of the great dam at Assouan marks the successful 
termination of the most important of all the material enterprises 
undertaken by English skill and energy for the improvement of Egypt. 
It is a comfort, when the sky is dark in so many other directions, to 
recall all that the English occupation of the Nile Valley has meant for 
the Egyptian people. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught represented 
His Majesty at the opening of the dam, and England, as a matter of 
right, held the chief place in the ceremonial. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
journey to South Africa has not yet entered upon its political phase. 
He has been in Egypt, and has seen the Pyramids, and since then 
he has visited Uganda and made a trip on the railway to within sixty 
miles of Lake Victoria. He has made some speeches, but they have 
been confined to expressions of the wonder and pleasure with which 
he has witnessed the work that has been accomplished by his fellow- 
countrymen in regions which, but a few years ago, were given over 
to barbarism. 

The capture of the Humbert family, whose gigantic swindling 
operations have engaged the attention of the world for some months 
past, is a triumph for justice. How they evaded pursuit so long, 
when everybody in France professed to be desirous of securing their 
arrest, it is difficult to understand. They themselves threaten all 
manner of startling revelations involving the reputations of many 
distinguished persons, and it is not impossible that the Humbert 
case may grow to proportions as alarming as those which the affaire 
Dreyfus at one time assumed. A much more pleasing incident of 
the month has been the success of Signor Marconi in transmitting 
a message by wireless telegraphy from Cape Breton on the west side 
of the Atlantic to his station in Cornwall on its east side. It seems 
as though we were on the eve of another astounding development of 
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the forces which science is gradually bringing under the control of 
mankind, In the course of a few months Signor Marconi hopes to 
be able to place his great invention at the service of the commercial 
world. 

Among minor incidents of the month must be mentioned the 
action brought by the Taff Vale Railway Company against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, for damages sustained by 
the Company during the strike on its line in August 1900. The 
verdict was in favour of the Company, and another heavy blow has 
in consequence been struck at the Trades Unions. That further 
legislation is needed to make the position of these Unions clear, and 
to settle the respective rights of employers and employed upon an 
equitable basis, may be regarded as reasonably certain. Without 
entering into any discussion of the merits of the Taff Vale case, one 
may say that it would be a bad day for England when working-men 
found that the right to combine in defence of their own interests 
had been withdrawn from them. With wrong-doing on the part of 
the men, such as the verdict of the jury indicates that there was in 
the Taff Vale case, no one can have any sympathy; but the time 
seems to have come when the law must at least be more clearly 
defined than it has been hitherto. Of another case which has 
greatly occupied public attention duting the past month little need 
be said. The futile attempt of Sir Charles Hartopp to obtain a 
divorce from his wife, and the equally futile attempt of that lady to 
divorce her husband, has thrown a most unpleasant light upon the 
life of the idle rich in our midst. Existence without any serious 
occupation, with no nobler motive than that of boundless self- 
indulgence and constant excitement, must at all times be an 
unhealthy mode of life. How unhealthy and even repulsive it may 
be made was shown only too clearly in the thirteen days spent over 
this case in the Divorce Court. 

I have already mentioned the illness of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of which the first symptoms appeared when he was speaking 
in the House of Lords on the Education Bill. Like Chatham, he 
lingered for a week or two after his collapse in the Upper Chamber, 
but on the 23rd of December he passed peacefully away. When it 
became known that he was suffering from no passing indisposition, 
but that his recovery was beyond hope, there was a great outburst 
of sympathy with the distinguished Prelate, coming from all classes 
in the community. His life of strenuous labour and self-denial, 
sustained by a rugged and unfailing devotion to duty, is in happy 
contrast to such lives as those of which I have just spoken. 
Curiously enough, the most notable death beside that of the Arch- 
bishop that has occurred since I last wrote was that of another 
great religious leader, Dr. Parker, of the City Temple. Dr. Parker 
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was a man of many peculiarities, but of great. gifts and blameless 
personal character. He was one of the most eloquent preachers 
of the day, and for many years attracted vast congregations, repre- 
senting all classes and creeds, to the services in the great building 
on the Holborn Viaduct, which had been raised chiefly by his own 


efforts. 
Wemyss REID, 





THE SEARCH-LIGHT' 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


DRAMATIS PERSONNE 


Masor TRAvERS, Indian Staff Corps. 

Joun Ricsy, a S.A. millionaire.. 

Miss WILLIAMSON. 

Lavy ILFIELD. 

VIOLET, her daughter. 

Mrs. FEnyrne, newly married. 

Mrs. Lawson, Aunt to Miss Williamson. 
(All visitors at Zell-am-Zee.) 


Trme.— Present, 


Scene.—The garden of an hotel at Zell-am-Zee (a station on the 
Austrian main line). Trees in foreground and a few seats. 
On L. side of Hotel seen—i.e. windows with balconies and 
a wide door with steps leading down to stage. Flowers 
in profusion. Background—a narrow lake with mountains 
beyond. Trees at edge of lake on near side (a cloth). The 
garden stretches along beside the lake with exits R. and L.: 
it must be shady and adapted for quiet talks. To the R. 
there is evidently a path leading down to lake. In fore- 
ground, extreme corner L., a little signpost with ‘ Station’ 
on it. 


A July evening. Twilight beginning. Lights gradually appear 
in hotel windows, &c. 

Ricsy (rather a stout man of thirty-eight) discovered, half-dozing. 
He is good-natured and rather second-rate. 

Enter Mason Travers, tall, reserved, good-looking (thirty-four), 
gets along with a stick. Ricsy rouses himself, jumps up, pulls 
out matchbox and cigarette-case. Travers sits down as if 
tired, a little way off, nods rather distantly to Riasy ; evidently 
does not want to talk. 


Ricsy (looks at watch). Only 8.30 now. (Sits down.) They 
are too previous in these foreign places ; 6.30 would be a little late 
for breakfast, but for dinner—why, one doesn’t know what to do 
with the rest of the day. Don’t you think so, Major? 

* Copyright in the United States of America. All dramatic rights secured. 
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TRAVERS (distantly). It is too early. (Pause.) 

Riesy. Been for a walk ? 

Travers. A hobble. (Pause.) 

Riasy. I think you are on the Indian Staff Corps. 

Travers. Yes. 

Ricpy. Home on leave, I suppose? 

TRAVERS. Yes. 

Ricsy. Well, I have been in South Africa for three years; got 
back in May—come out here to shake off the effects of hard work. 

TRAVERS (without being interested). Made a fortune ? 

Ricsy. Nothing to complain of—can afford to take it easy. 

TRAVERS. That’s satisfactory. (Pause.) 

Riapy. When do you go back, Major ? 

Travers. In October. 

Riaspy. Oh—going to England again first ? 

Travers. No, I think not. 

Riasy. You’ve been here a fortnight, haven’t you ? 

TRAVERS. Yes—a fortnight. 

Riasy. Well, they told me to go to a cure up at Gastein near 
here—but I’ve been at this place three days, and about had enough 
of it. 

TRAVERS. I meant to stay one, but I sprained my foot and 
couldn’t move. 


Rigsy. You get about a good deal for a cripple. 
TRavERS. It’s better. 


Riasy. Found it rather pleasant here, perhaps ? 

TRAVERS. It’s quiet. 

Rigpy. I don’t think much of the people—in the hotel, I mean. 

Travers, I don’t think about them. 

Ricsy. That Lady Ilfield—she’s an old campaigner, you bet; 
anxious to get her girl married—perhaps slangs her because she 
doesn’t. I saw her trying to make up to that good-looking Austrian 
chap who left yesterday—the old woman, I mean. She is rather 
civil to me, too; probably knows I’m Rigby the millionaire—l’m 
bound to say the girl is pretty distant. 

TRAVERS (obviously a little disgusted). She's rather a nice girl. 

Ricsy. Not at all bad. Then the Fennings—they’re too newly 
married to suit my taste. (Pause.) The best-looking woman in the 
place is Miss Williamson. I believe that’s your opinion ? 

Travers. I don’t express opinions. 

Rigsy. Quite right—nothing like a little caution. She and you 
are great friends, Came the same day, I hear? 

TRAVERS. Yes, the same day. 

Ricsy. Not together, I presume? 

Travers (quickly). No, sir; not together. If it is of any interest 
to you, I was getting out of the train—I meant to break the journey 
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here for a night on my way to Salzburg—when I slipped and 
sprained my ankle. Miss Williamson saw it, and was the only 
person kind enough to help me. 

Ricpy. Very good business. (Pause.) Anything coming of it ? 

Travers. You must allow me to say that I think you are 
impertinent. 

Riasy (with frank good-humour). Beg your pardon. When you 
see two people, each of ’em travelling alone, who have been in the 
same hotel for some time, and hear that they are great friends, you 
are apt to put two and two—or, rather, one and one—together. 
And of course you can’t help people talking rot. 

Travers. If you don’t mind we’ll change the subject. 

Riasy. Certainly. (Pause.) The Austrian women are not bad- 
looking ? 

Travers. I don’t want to talk about women. 

Riasy. All right—I seem to be rather unlucky; but when there 
are only two or three Englishmen about, and you find yourself one of 
them, you generally try to be a little chummy, don’t you know. 

Travers. I’m afraid I am not 4 very chummy person, so you 
must excuse me. 

Ricsy (rather amused, and not at all offended). Certainly. 
(Pause.) This place isn’t bad—in spite of its dulness. 

TRAVERS. No. 

Riapy. It’s got some sky over it ? 

TRAVERS. Yes. 

Riasy. Hotel’s rather too near the station? (Gets wp.) 

TRAVERS. There are not many trains. 

Ricey. Still, now and then one stops at it. You mayn’t know 
it, but as a matter of fact there are a good many—seven or eight a 
day. 

TraveRS. They never bother me—I don’t even notice them now. 

Ricsy. Well, you see, the best rooms are on the lake side— 
shouldn’t like to sleep on the station side. (Saunters towards back 
of stage.) Not a bad sort of view. (Pause.) [Hatt R. 

Travers (alone). What-an assI am! _ I’ve come a cropper for 
& woman I’d not set eyes on a fortnight ago. She is never out of 
my thoughts. (Smokes.) If I only knew something about her. I 
am certain she has had a bad time of it somewhere—I should like to 
give her a good one. 


Enter at back, on R., Miss Wituiamson. She comes forward half hesi- 
tating, appears to be nervous. She looks about eight-and-twenty ; 
thin and pale, rather strange in her manner, but not gloomy— 
now and then cynically cheerful. 


Travers (eagerly), Miss Williamson ?—You were not at dinner ? 
I was afraid you were ill ? 
Vor. LILI—No. 311 M 
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Miss W. No, I am quite well; but dinner is such a long 
business here—the service is bad. Besides, I was too busy. 

TRAVERS. Too busy? (She nods.) I have been hoping you would 
come out. 

Miss W. I came out half an hour ago—and walked nearly a mile, 
I think. (Zooks R.) The little waitress, Marie, told me you had 
gone down to that end of the lake. Ought you to walk so far? 

TRAVERS (eagerly). Did you go to look for me ? 

Miss W. Yes—but do sit down. Your foot can’t be strong yet. 

TRAVERS. It is getting on. (They sit half-concealed from view 
of hotel windows by trees, &c.) 

Miss W. I thought perhaps I shouldn’t see you in the morning 
—I'm going away. 

TRAVERS (startled). Going away—not to-morrow ? 

Miss W. Yes. 

TRAVERS. In the morning ? 

Miss W. By the early train—I have been packing. I should 
have gone to-night, but I thought I should like to see you again. 

TRAVERS. Why didn’t you tell me before ? 

Miss W. I didn’t want to tell people in the hotel—besides, I only 
made up my mind this afternoon. 

TRAVERS. I hoped I wasn’t ‘ people.’ 

Miss W. Ob no, I didn’t mean you. But I dislike making state- 
ments or being asked questions—by Lady Ilfield, for instance. She 
delights in asking questions. I never answer them. 

TRAVERS. Then it doesn’t matter. 

Miss W. No, it doesn’t matter. 

TRAVERS. I can’t stand the lady myself, I must confess—though, 
after all, she isn’t a bad sort. I think she is on the money quest for 
her girl—she is trying to get hold of that man Rigby; he is a 
millionaire, you know. 

Miss W. (with a little shudder). I’m so sorry for that girl. 

TRAVERS. She'll marry 

Miss W. The first man who asks her, perhaps, and be miserable— 
though Mr. Rigby doesn’t look cruel (as if she were thinking of 
something else), or drunken, or any of the awful things a man 
can be. (Looks over her shoulder nervously.) 

TRAVERS. No, he doesn’t. 

Miss W. And if no one asks her she'll have to live with that 
mother all the days of that mother’s life. The world is horribly hard 
on women. 

TRAVERS. Have you found it hard? 

Miss W. Yes, I have found it hard, I suppose. Tell me about 
your foot. It’s nearly well? I saw you walk a little way without 4 
stick. 

TRAVERS. Never mind my foot—I’m all right. 
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Miss W. You'll be able togo on soon. Shall you go to Salzburg ? 
Are your friends still there ? 

Travers. They went on to Bayreuth ten days ago. I was 
going with them 

Miss W. Only ten days ago. You might have gone with a 
stick even then. If you had tickets for Bayreuth you must have 
lost them ? 

TRAVERS. It doesn’t matter. 

Miss W. The station is so near ; the journey is almost direct— 
you could have gone. 

TRAVERS. I didn’t want togo. I wanted to stay here. (Pause.) 
Why did you come to this place ?—I have always been going to ask 
you that. 

Miss W. I don’t know—it didn’t matter where I went. 

TRAVERS, You were on your way to Vienna? 

Miss W. Yes—but it didn’t matter when I got there. (Pause.) 
I was going to an old friend of my mother’s—she is badly off, and 
keeps a pension. 

TraveERS. Shall you stay there long? 

Miss W. I don’t know. All my life perhaps. (Quéckly.) I 
want to travel—I have been nowhere, and I want to see everything. 
I love everything in the world except the people and the misery 
they cause. It is my own world, and I have been cheated of it— 
held back till now. I want to see it all. 

TRAVERS. I couldn’t be content with a small slice of it myself. . . 
But it seems odd that you should be going about alone in this way 
—perhaps it’s impertinent of me to say it—but—but we have said 
a good many things to each other. 

Miss W. I’m so glad to be alone—so thankful. 

[Looks over her shoulder again. 

TRAVERS (puzzled). You seem to be afraid of something. 

Miss W. I’m afraid of all manner of things—of shadows. I 
think dead people lurk in them. 

TRAVERS (mystified). Ghosts? (She draws back.) You're aw- 
fully strange, you know. I don’t understand you a bit. 

Miss W. How should you? We are strangers. 

Travers. And yet a week at sea, or in a country house in bad 
weather, is enough to make people intimate friends for life. We 
have been a fortnight in this hotel—in good weather, it’s true ; but a 
garden. That was all that Adam and Eve had. 

Miss W. (half ruefully, half tenderly). And I have come to 
know you pretty well. 

TRaveRS. We've talked about everything on earth except each 
other 

Miss W. And human life. That is, we have talked about scenery 

u 2 
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and poetry and books and music, and all the things that people 
can talk about without knowing each other. 

Travers. It’s been awfully pleasant—for me, I mean. 

Miss W. Yes, and peaceful—in spite of the people. I hate 
people. 

Travers. J don’t love them. You didn’t tell me why you came 
here, you know. 

Miss W. The train passes a long bit of the lake before it stops— 
(looking towards it)—the long narrow lake with the line of trees on 
this side and the range of mountains on that (nodding towards 
them). I felt as if it were calling me. I stood up in the railway 
carriage and said: ‘I am coming.’ It seemed to make me promises. 
I got out, and then (Looks up with a little smile.) 

Travers. An unlucky beggar fell sprawling at your feet. 

Miss W. I was sorry for him. 

TRAVERS (eagerly). Why have you stayed so long ? 

Miss W. I wanted to stay. It’s very beautiful. I never saw 
beautiful places till lately. It makes me thankful to be alive, now 
and then—in the odd moments when I forget that there are other 
places, other ways of life. 

Travers. I wish you would tell me something about yourself. 

Miss W. I don’t want to talk about myself. 

TRavERS. But why did you never go away before? You told me 
that this was the, first time. 

Miss W. Oh, I don’t know. We were poor. I had no time to go 
about, and no money. I used to teach my little sisters. They had 
no one else to care for them—they needed me. 


Enter Riasy, R. 


Ricgsy. Oh! beg pardon, Miss Williamson ; I didn’t see you. I 
was wondering if Major Travers could get as far as that summer- 
house—(looking towards R.)—there’s a bit of sky left by the sunset 
that beats anything he’s seen in India, I believe. Won’t you come 
too ? 


Enter, from L., Mrs. Lawson (45), thin, unpleasant-looking. She 
hesitates on seeing Miss W., who goes towards her hastily. 


Miss W. (to Riasy). No, thank you. (Very formally to Mrs. 
Lawson) Are you tired with your journey, Mrs. Lawson ? 

Mrs. L. (stiffly). Yes—very tired. 

Miss W. (to Ricsy). Major Travers likes sunsets; I don’t. 

Travers. Oh, all right. (Exit, evidently bored, with Riasy. 

Miss W. (when they have gone). Now, Aunt Caroline, I am 


ready, I see you want to speak to me. I hope I was discreet (in 
a cold, cutting voice). 
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Mrs, L. I wished never to speak to you again. What do you 
mean by being here? How dare you cross our path—your uncle’s 
and mine? I nearly staggered when I saw you in the hall. 

Miss W. How was I to know that you would come here, of all 
places? I had to go somewhere. 

Mrs. L. You should have gone somewhere else, where you were 
not likely to be discovered; it is infamous of you to throw yourself 
in our way. 

Miss W. How could I imagine that you would turn up here, I 
ask—a little place in Austria ? 

Mrs. L. On the border of a lake. People always go to places on 
the border of a lake, or to mountains, or the sea. You might have 
known that. 

Miss W. In fact I ought to have kept on a dead level, inland ? 

Mrs. L. You are impertinent, as usual. 

Miss W. (unmoved). I had no idea you were even abroad. I 
know nothing of any of my relations. 

Mrs. L, Of course not—they shudder even at your name. To 
come to this hotel, too! 

Miss W. I did it on purpose. I thought being so near the 
station I could escape unseen if it were necessary. I have watched 
every train in since I arrived—except the one that brought you 
this afternoon. If I had seen you I should have hidden, and fled 
before you discovered me. To-morrow Iam going—I went and packed 
directly. .I would have gone to-night—but I wanted to stay till 
the morning. I would not even afflict you by appearing at dinner. 

Mrs. L. The least you could do was to stay away. I should 
have thought you would have had the sense to hide yourself in some 
big city. 

Miss W. I was going to Vienna. I thought I should be safe 
there. Then at Innsbruck, where I stayed a night on the way, I 
saw some letters waiting for Dr. Salford. On oneof them was written a 
direction that, if he had been and gone, it was to be sent on to Vienna ; 
so I knew that he was coming to Innsbruck, and where he was going 
from there. I was just leaving for Vienna when I sawit. I was 
afraid to stay at Innsbruck, lest he should come—or to go on, lest he 
should be at Vienna. I had my ticket, and could not afford to 
throw it away. I knew it allowed me to break my journey. I 
started, but in the carriage I racked my brain, wondering what I 
could do—where I could go. After a time I saw this lake— 
suddenly—the other end of it, beside the line. It is such a little 
place it seemed unlikely that anyone who had ever known me would 
come here. I thought no English did, and that for a time I might be 
safe. I tried to hide myself, you see—let that appease you. 

Mrs. L. You owe it to us never to cross our paths again. 
Think of the publicity—the disgrace—into which you dragged us. 
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You have even obliged us to call ourselves ‘ Lawson,’ because we were 
mentioned in the reports as being related to you. We shall have to 
drop the Emerson Lawson for ever. 

Miss W. (ironically). How terrible for you. 

Mrs. L. We thought the only thing we could do was to come 
abroad ; that then we should be safe. The first place we venture to 
stop at we find you—Oh! it is simply infamous. 

Miss W. I have tried to show you that it is not my fault. A 
search-light seems to be thrown on every place in which I try to 
hide. 

Mrs. L. It is part of your punishment. 

Miss W. You seem to take it for granted that I did it. 

Mrs. L. I firmly believe you did. 

Miss W. (losing control for a minute). Then you did it too— 
you too 

Mrs. L. I? You are mad! 

Miss W. No, not mad. The receiver is as bad as the thief. 
The tempter is worse than the tempted. Think—think of the life 
you led us after our mother died, when by an infamous will—a trick 
on your part—our grandfather’s money had gone to you. You fed 
us and clothed us after a fashion, because people would have cried 
out if you hadn’t; but you taunted us with being poor, with being 
dependent upon you. You made our lives a misery and a crime to 
us. We only breathed freely when you were out of the house, or we 
had hidden ourselves out of it and away from you. We used to 
shudder when we saw you coming back round the curve of the 
drive. . . . And when that man—a man whose character you knew 
well enough—offered me a way of escape I took it—for their sakes 
more than my own. . . . Minnie died—poor Minnie, for whose sake 
it was chiefly done—and Emily had the luck to marry a man she 
loved 

Mrs, L. Who thinks of you as I do, let me tell you. 

Miss W. What does it matter? She is happy. But think ofthe 
life J led—the life to which you had driven me with that lash, your 
tongue. Think of the five long years I spent—the best years of my 
life—with that man, shuddering at his touch, dreading the sound of 
his step and voice—a man who insulted me when he was sober and 
ill-treated me when he was drunk. I went to him because I was 
driven, frightened, forced, and ignorant of what he was. You knew. 
He had broken one woman’s heart ; but it didn’t matter, so that you 
got rid of me and, as you hoped, of the othertwoas well. That deed 
— if I did do it in a moment of madness—is one of which you as 
well as I should pay the penalty, for through long sane years of 
cruelty you drove me to the fate that became mine on the awful day 
of my marriage, and is mine now. So many crimes are committed 


by proxy, and the proxy alone pays the penalty. 
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Mrs. L, This is a very fine tirade. Perhaps you will say next 
that you were not even present when it was done, and that I was. 

Miss W. I was not present—in a sense. The woman you had 
made me into by the life you deliberately sent me to live—a life 
that made the state of mind possible in which I could do it—was 
not the girl you took from the little home in which my mother died, 
the home where three scared, penniless children waited, dry-eyed, 
wondering what would happen—and you came. You put me into 
conditions in which I was tortured, maddened, till anything became 
possible. And if in one awful moment I could not hold the rein over 
the ghastly impulse that meant, after all, no suffering for him and 
freedom for me, it was you who had taken my strength from me, by 
the life you had made me accept—the unbearable, impossible life 
you had forced upon me—and it is you, no less than I, who should 
have been found guilty 

Mrs. L. If you dare to say another word I will expose you to 
these people who have tolerated you 

Miss W. (cynically). It would give them a sensation, and be 
quite pleasant for you and—Mr. Lawson. . . . To think that, in this 
God’s world, such women as you and I should live! Neither of us 
ever did any good thing in our lives. I thought I was doing one 
for those I loved when I gave in to you and went to him, but I only 
did my worst 

[Sounds of laughter. Down the hotel steps come Lavy 
ItFIELD (50 and fashionable), her daughter V10LET 
(20 and pretty), and Mrs. FENNING (a young married 
woman). 

Mrs, L. I shall repeat every word of this to your uncle. 

Miss W. Repeat it—oh! repeat it. Let it burn itself on to your 
heart—call it the script of the woman whose soul you threw to the 
flames. 

Mrs. FENNING (gaily to Violet). George has gone on the lake 
with the Herr Doctor; 1 suppose he will be back soon. 

(Mrs. Lawson goes past them up the steps and éndoors. 
Miss W. strolls off L.) 

VIOLET. It is getting quite dark. 

(Someone strums for a moment on the piano in the hotel ; 
then i stops.) 

Lapy I. (looking after Mrs. Lawson). I wonder who that 
woman is. 

VioLetT. She looks horrid. (They sit down.) 

Lapy I, Miss Williamson was talking to her. 


Enter Riasy, L, Exit Miss Wiuuiamson, R. 


Riasy. I didn’t frighten the lady away, I hope? 
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Lapy I. Oh no—(following the direction of his eyes)—I hear she 


is going in the morning. 


Enter Travers, who has evidently lagged behind Ricsy. He stands 
a little aloof from the group, but joins it after a minute. 


Riesy. Going away? I hadn’t heard that—did she tell you? 

Lavy I. I saw her luggage—her room is next ours—ready to be 
carried down. 

Mrs. F. I wonder who she is. I often think I have seen her 
face somewhere. 

RigBy. It’s odd you should say that, for I felt it the moment I 
saw her. I asked her if she was at Brighton last month ; thought I'd 
seen her there. 

Mrs. F. And was she ? 

Rigpy. Never went to Brighton in her life. 

Lapy I. I should like to know who her people are? She is very 
distant in her manner, as if she thought herself too good for ordinary 
mortals. And why is she travelling alone? She can’t be more than 
eight- or nine-and-twenty. 

Mrs. F. Oh, she’s not that. She’s quite young when you look 
into her. She is almost a girl. 

Lapy I. (significantly). That makes it very strange, then. 

VIOLET. But she’s so nice—I like her. 

TRAVERS (leaning on his stick). So do I, Miss Ilfield. (Zo Lavy 
I.) Miss Williamson is on her way to a friend of her mother’s at 
Vienna. It is quite an easy journey to take alone—for anyone. 

Lapy I. (to Ricsy). She and Major Travers are great friends. 

Ricpy. Unbends a little for him, eh ? 

VIOLET. I think she is very pretty—don’t you, Major Travers ? 

Travers (slowly). I don’t think ‘ pretty’ is the right word some- 
how. (As if going.) 

Ricpy. Not descriptive enough, eh? Well, I quite agree. 

VIOLET (to TRAVERS). Oh, don’t goin. It is so lovely out bere. 

TRAVERS. Yes, it is. (Lingers near her.) 

Lapy I. (to Mrs. FENNING). There can’t have been any reason 
why she should stay here a fortnight on her way to a friend. 

Rigsy (to VioLET). I wish you would come and look at a bit of 
red sky the sunset has left, Miss Ilfield. I took the Major to see it 
just now—it’s like a bit of an African sky strayed away on a trip to 
Europe. Makes me think of the veldt. 


Re-enter Miss Wituiamson at back. She looks at the group and 
hesitates, then stands looking at the lake. 


Lapy I. She would like to go and see it—wouldn’t you, Violet ? 


VioLeT. No, thank you. (Zo Riapy) I want to sit here till the 
last train comes in. 
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TRAVERS. Expecting anyone ? 

(Through the open window the sound of a piano is heard 
again.) 

VIOLET. Oh no—but it’s always exciting to see who comes by it, 
or if anyone goes away. It’s awfully nice being able just to walk 
into the station. Is anything the matter, Major Travers ? 

Travers (looking up). It gave me a start to hear that tune. 

VioLET. Do you know what it is? 

TRAVERS. We used to call it ‘ The Long Indian Day’ at Simla. 

Rigsy. Takes you back a bit, eh ? 

VioLET. It’s ‘Den Langen Ganzen Tag.’ 

TRAVERS. It makes me think of the Waylett case last year. 

[Miss WILLIAMSON turns and comes slowly nearer. 

Mrs. F. The Waylett case ? 

Travers. My uncle was the Judge who tried it. 

Lapy I. Oh, dotell us what he said. We used to think of nothing 
else while it was going on. 

Riasy. I believe that case was talked of all over the world. 

Mrs. F. I wonder if she did it. Dr. Talford thought she did. 
Do you remember his evidence ? 

Lavy I. Of course she did it. She was a dreadful woman, 
in my opinion, (Zo Travers) What did the Judge say about 
her ? 

Travers. He said she looked so young and pathetic—as if she 
couldn’t have done it. 

Miss W. (coming a step forward). What had ‘Den Langen 
Ganzen Tag’ to do with it? 

Travers. A brass band was playing it in the square when the 
telegram came—he always telegraphs his big verdicts home—I 
happened to be there. 

Lapy I. Those brass bands ought to be suppressed. 

Mrs. F. (to TRAVERS). Oh, do go on. 

TrAvERS. Ten minutes later he returned 

Mrs. F. What did he say ? 

: Travers. He had summed up in her favour 

Lapy I. It was always a puzzle to me why he did. I am certaia 
she was guilty. 

TRAVERS. Well, but he said that even if she had done it the man 
was such a brute he deserved it. 

Miss W. Besides, as a rule we might spare ourselves the trouble 
of setting out pains and penalties forcriminals. Greater punishment 
is generally attached to the crime than any that can be invented 
beyond it. 

TRAVERS (rather shocked). Oh! well, but we must have laws 
and things, you know. 

Miss W. (wearily). Oh yes, we must have laws and things. 
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Riasy. I thought he was a mean cuss myself. You can bet she 
had a time of it. 

Travers. I expect the world is better without such men. 

Miss W. (quietly, but with a note of passion in her voice). And 
if she killed him she lost her soul in doing a righteous deed. 

Lapy I. I don’t think murder can be a righteous deed. 

Travers. He treated her shamefully, you know—that was 
proved. 

Mrs. F. Oh yes—and grudged every penny she spent or cost, 
and any moment’s peace that was possible. 

Lapy I. That was no excuse. 

Miss W. No—no excuse at all, and no reason why she should 
not be hanged by the neck till she was dead—(bitterly)—or why the 
Lord should not have mercy on her soul. 

RicBy. Well said, Miss Williamson. 

Lapy I. Quite dramatic. (Turns away.) But it doesn’t alter 
my opinion—she was a horrid woman. 

Mrs. F. Did you hear where she went afterwards, Major Travers? 

TRAVERS. No. 

Mrs. F. She must be very unhappy. 

Lapy I, Oh, she may find somebody else to marry her—you 
never can tell. 

Ricsy. Well, I’m very sorry for her. But I shouldn’t like to 
be the gentleman. (Zo Travers) Should you? 

TRAVERS (after a moment's hesitation and with a shudder). No. 

ViIoLET. I wonder if she was pretty. 

Riasy. I believe she was. There was a portrait of her in the 
Illustrated London News, I remember 

Mrs. F. What was she like ? 

Ricsy. Let me see (Gives a little start as he looks at Miss 
WILuiamson, hesitates, but no one else notices it. She makes a 


little sign to him, half supplicating ; he nods.) I forget what she 
was like. 


Lapy I. In the Illustrated London News ? 

Mrs. F. We will look it up—there are some bound-up volumes 
in the reading-room. Don’t you remember what sort of woman she 
was ? 

Riesy. I think she was stout, with frizzy hair, rather a long 
nose—that sort of thing. (Looks significantly at Miss WiLLIAMSON, 
and then at the hotel door. She goes slowly towards it, up the steps, 
and exit.) 

Lapy I. We will see if it’s there when we goin. (Looking after 
Miss WILLIAMSON.) Miss Williamson has very odd notions. 

Ricsy. Has evidently thought about things—great mistake in 
@ woman. 
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Travers. It is one that few women make. (Turns towards the 
lake. 

I. (drily). I think she takes drugs or something. I 
heard the manager complaining that she kept the electric light on all 
night. 

” ie I do like her so. This morning we sat by the lake 
and she talked about books 

Lavy I. Perhaps she writes books. 

VioteT. She told me to read St. Augustine—that it might help 
me some day. 

Lavy I. What nonsense! A very unhealthy mind. I would 
rather you didn’t talk to her, Violet dear. Don’t you agree with me, 
Mr. Rigby? Luckily she’s going to-morrow. 

VioLeT. I am very sorry. 

Riasy (to VIOLET). Twenty minutes before the train is due, 
Miss Ilfield. Shall we go and see if that bit of sky has been drawn 
back to the veldt ? 

Lapy I. (aside to VIOLET). Say ‘ Yes.’ 

VioLET. I think I want to go in—I don’t really care about the 
train. 

Lapy I. (to Riesy). She is afraid of taking cold. 

Mrs. F. (who has been looking at the lake with Travers, and not 
heard the previous conversation to VIOLET). I am going to see if 
there is any sign of George and the Herr Doctor. Will you come a 
little way, Violet ? 

Viotet. Yes. I should like to go. ‘[Eavit with Mrs. F. 

Riasy (chagrined). Humph! That isn’t one to me, is it? 

Lavy I. Girls like chattering together when they are very young. 
Are you going in, Mr. Rigby ? 

Rigby. Yes. (Aside to Travers) I shall get there first. 

[ Fait Riasy. 

Lapy I. (going up steps). You mean to stay out a little longer, 
Major Travers ? 

Travers. Yes, I think so. 

Lapy I, You must take care of that poor foot. [ Eat. 

Travers (left alone). What the deuce did he mean— there 
first’? (After business and a pause) Wonder if she will come 
out again—I have half a mind to go and pack too. On to Vienna— 
over the Semmering and down to Fiume—take the little steamer 
to Abbazia—by Jove! 

(Miss W. comes down the steps in a cloak, a hat im her 
hand. Sees Travers. Hesitates, puts hat down near 
steps on seat, goes towards him as if wnable to help it.) 

Miss W. Major Travers? (Hesitates.) Do you want me? 
(Doubtfully, almost suspiciously) Shall I come ? 
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TRAVERS (starting). Oh, I was half afraid I shouldn’t see you again 
to-night. Want you! (With a little smile) I was thinking of you 
then. Were you coming to look for me? 

Miss W. I was going into the station. I like to see the last 
train arrive, too. But it’s too soon yet. 

TRAVERS. Not due for a quarter of an hour. Come and sit down 
for a bit—it’s a wonderful night, and your last one here. 

Miss W. A wonderful night! (Looking round half wondering, 
half cautious—then, as her eyes rest on the lake) The lake looks so 
tender—yet even that could be cruel. 

TRAVERS. Don’t think of cruelty—there are other things in 
the world too. (Pause.) (They saunter down stage to a seat on R., 
where trees screen them from observation.) Are you really going 
to-morrow? (She nods.) This is perhaps the last talk we may 
get? 

Miss W. The very last. (Still looking towards lake.) How, 
how lovely it allis! (Pause.) 

TRAVERS. I want to go on with you. 

Miss W. To go on ? 

TRAVERS. To Vienna. 

Miss W. It is impossible. 

TRAVERS. Why ? 

Miss W. (coldly and firmly). It is quite impossible. (Pause.) 

TRAVERS. You were telling me about your sisters when that 
good lady came along and interrupted us. Tell me some more now 
—have you only just left them? 

Miss W. (coldly and still on her guard). I left them when 
I was nineteen—years ago now. I was twenty-seven last week. 
I went away from them—because I wanted to help them. 

TRAVERS, I understand, so many girls go out to fight the world 
now. (Puts his hand on hers.) I always feel that you have done 
fine things. 

Miss W. It wasn’t very fine, I am afraid. 

Travers. Where are the sisters now ? 

Miss W. One of them married a man she loved, and the other 
died. (Pause. Then, in a hard voice) Major Travers, three weeks 
ago you and I were strangers ; in a few hours we shall be strangers 
again. I don’t want to confide any more of my family history to your 
keeping. I prefer to be silent. 

TRAVERS (passionately). I can’t feel that we are strangers; 1 
never shall—even if we never meet again. And you look so 
unhappy 

Miss W. Why should I look anything else? I have never had 
any happiness—-never in my life—and I have longed for it so much. 
(Then, with a queer jerk in her voice) They were speaking of the 
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Waylett case just now. I—TI knew that woman, and I have longed 
for happiness just as she did. 

Travers (startled). You knew her! 

Miss W. (calmly). Yes, I knew her very well. 

TrRaveERS. Do you think she did it ? 

Miss W. I can’t tell you that. But—if she did—it was her 
desperate hunger for happiness that maddened her. 

Travers. What has become of her? 

Miss W. She disappeared. 

Travers. Well, guilty or not guilty, she hasn’t gained happiness 
yet. 
Miss W. People never gain it—they only pursue it. 

TRAVERS. By Heaven! what an awful thing to be that woman 
—if she did do it. 

Miss W. But there are so many awful things in the world. It’s 
just a chance which variety we draw. 

Travers (looking at her wneasily). You must have suffered 
horribly. 

Miss W. Most women have. 

TRAVERS. Anyhow, you are not as badly off as she is, probably— 
I mean, you have nothing on your mind. 

Miss W. I have done nothing that I would not do over again. 
But women often do desperate things to gain happiness—only to 
lose its possibility. They are like slaves who make a desperate 
struggle for freedom, only to find their captivity worse. 

TRavERS. Why do you harp so much on happiness ? 

Miss W. Because I have longed for it—dreamt of it—hungered 
for it, too—starved for it—just as she did. 

(He puls out his hand, but she draws back.) 

Travers. Let me try to give it you—I think I understand. (She 
tooks nervously over her shoulder towards the shadows ; then makes 
a little sound of dissent.) Is it that you have cared for some- 
one ? 

Miss W. (in a low voice). No—never for anyone—in the way you 
mean—in my whole life. No one ever came into it who could be 
cared for. Perhaps that is the real tragedy of it. 

Travers. Then won’t you trust me? We have only known each 
other two or three weeks, but we’ve hurried years into them—I 
feel towards you asI never yet felt towards mortal woman ; but when 
I reach out to you in my thoughts it is into the unknown—or the 
darkness. 

Miss W. Into the darkness—(she echoes his words with an 
odd laugh, and looks furtively over her shoulder.) Oh, the darkness. 
(In a low voice) I hate it so—it frightens me. 


Travers. Let me take you into thelight. (Passionately putting 
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his arms round her, and drawing her to him.) Trust me with your 
whole life. Tell me you will. It is such a little while since we met 
—but we are not strangers—and never have been or can be. I feel 
as if we had started out from opposite ends of the world to meet each 
other. 

Miss W. (as if against her will, drawing closer to him). I have 
felt: it too. 

Travers. There is often more design in things, you know, than 
appears on the surface. It couldn’t be for nothing—to separate and 
never see each other again—that I fell sprawling before you—that we 
have spent all these days together. I love you—I swear I love you 
(passionately). And you—and you? Speak to me—speak to me, 
dearest. 

(A little sound comes from her lips, almost of pain, and 
as if unconsciously her arms go round his neck.) 

TRAVERS (tenderly). What is it? You care? Say you care for 
me. 

Miss W, I think it is killing me. 

TRAVERS. No, no—it is life, and happiness—happiness at last. 
I will go on with you to-morrow—we will be married at Vienna 

Miss W. (hesitating). At Vienna—you would marry me ? 

TRAVERS. At the Embassy ; and then we'll go down to the shores 
of the Adriatic, to Abbazia—the divinest place on earth for a honey- 
moon—and stay there till it is time to go to India in October. 

Miss W. And never go back to England—never go back? You 
would marry me out of hand and take me away—trust me with your 
life? You don’t know who I am or what I am. 

Travers (looking at her doubtfully for one moment). I do know; 
I feel that you are a woman of whom anything is possible. 

Miss W. Good or ill—and which, is a fluke. 

TRAVERS. My darling, I love you; and it shall be good—as my 
love is good. 

Miss W. (looking at him im wonder). I feel as if I stood by 
Heaven’s open door—but I can never enter 

TRAVERS. You shall—we will walk Heaven’s whole length to- 
gether—my beloved woman whom God has given me. 

Miss W. (with a shudder). God will take me from you. 

TRaveRS. Why should He be so cruel ? 

Miss W. (as if she had not heard him, almost desperately). 
Say you love me—it goes through me—I want to hear it once again. 

TraveERS. I love you—I love you. 

(A footstep is heard. She draws back, almost trembling 
with fright.) 

Miss W. Someone is there—(looking behind)—listening. 

Travers (tenderly). Nonsense; it is only a man going round 
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the corner into the station. I suppose the train is coming. How 
easily you are startled ! 

Miss W. (recovering and recollecting). I must go—(drawing 
back)—I must go this minute. (Holds out her hands. He takes 
them, and is about to draw her to him, but she resists.) No—no 
(passionately). Notnow. But I love you—I love you—and I want 
to tell you again that I have never loved anyone in my whole life 
before—I mean in this way. It has changed everything. (As he 
makes a movement towards her.) No—no. (He kisses her hands, 
and draws back with an air of puzzled, but happy submission. 
She hurries towards her hat, takes it wp, and hesitates. ‘ Den Langen 
Ganzen Tag’ is heard again.) 


Enter, from back, Mrs. FENNING and Viouet, laughing. They go 
towards hotel. 


VIOLET. It was exquisite. 

Mrs. F. Why, there’s Major Travers still—and someone is playing 
‘Den Langen Ganzen Tag’ again. (Looking back at him.) Are 
you waiting for another verdict? (RicBy appears L., comes down 
steps.) We are just going in to look for that portrait, Mr. Rigby. 

Rigpy. Ah! I forget what she was like. (Zo Travers in a low 
kindly voice) I got there first and tore it out. I didn’t want to 
see her given away to those women. 

Travers (as if a horrible suspicion were dawning upon him). 
What—what do you mean? 

[Mrs. F. and VIOLET go up steps into hotel. Exit Ricsy 
at back, 

Miss W. (as TRAVERS goes towards her). I am going now—it’s 
the end of it all. I told you I stood by Heaven’s open door—I am 
closing it on myself for ever. 

TRAVERS. Going—the end ? 

Miss W. (starting). There is the train—I must go—I shall 
be too late. (Turns towards path leading to station, then faces 
Travers.) You said it was an awful thing to be that woman. Only 
I know what it is. To think that I should say it to you! For I 
love you—God knows I do. Perhaps that is why He has turned 
His search-light here. No—no—you mustn’t come; you mustn’t 
move. It’s the last thing you can do for me. It is only for a 
moment. (Then, with an odd, desperate smile) Oh! don’t you 
understand? I—I am Mrs. Waylett! 

Travers (drawing back, astownded). You ?—you! 

Miss W. Yes! And I did it—I did it. And I am not even 
sorry (shuddering). Iam glad—I am glad! 


[Exit towards station. 
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Enter Ricsy, R. (puts his hand on TRAVERS’s arm). 


Travers (shaking him off). You knew! 

RicBy. Recognised her just now, when they were all out here. 
There goes the train. (TRavVERS makes a step towards it.) She had 
only just time to catch it. 

TRAVERS, Mrs. Waylett ! 


CURTAIN. 
Lucy CLirrorp. 
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